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From  Spurs  to  Silk  Stockings: 
Women  in  Prime-Time  Television,  1950-1965 


Margaret  Finnegan 


At  five-foot-two,  ninety-five  pounds,  Gail  Davis  was  no  ordi- 
nary television  actress.  After  all,  she  did  her  own  riding  and 
shooting.  As  the  star  of  the  syndicated  series  Annie  Oakley  (1953- 
1958),  Davis  gave  viewers  what,  according  to  Gene  Autry,  the 
whole  nation  was  crying  for:  "a  cowgirl  heroine."^  For  five  years, 
Davis'  character  used  her  mental  and  physical  agility  to  keep  the 
Wild  West  free  of  corruption  and  skulduggery.  She  was  quick- 
thinking,  courageous,  and  calm  under  pressure.  As  one  reviewer 
noted,  "with  her  sure  eye  on  the  sights  and  her  steady  hand  on  the 
trigger,"  Annie  could  "take  care  of  most  of  the  desperadoes  without 
any  help  from  the  male  sex."^ 

By  1959,  the  networks  were  offering  viewers  a  different  kind  of 
woman,  working  in  a  different  kind  of  west—Hollywood.  Mary 
Tyler  Moore's  Sam,  the  sultry-toned  answering  service  operator  for 
private  investigator  Richard  Diamond  (played  by  David  Janssen), 
had  an  uncanny  instinct  for  warning  the  daring  detective  of  impend- 
ing danger.^  While  Annie  Oakley's  physical  agility  kept  the 
Wild  West  honest,  Sam's  physical  attributes  kept  Hollywood  tit- 
illated. Her  shapely  legs,  displayed  through  knee-length  straight 
skirts,  silk  stockings  and  high  heels,  and  occasionally  the  silhou- 
ette of  her  back  and  head,  were  the  only  parts  of  Sam  viewers  ever 
saw. 

These  contrasting  images  were  not  isolated  instances  in  prime- 
time  television.    As  the  first  part  of  this  study  reveals,  between 
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1950  and  1965,  self-reliant  female  characters  like  Annie  Oakley 
were  gradually  replaced  by  individuals  like  Sam,  an  object  of  male 
fantasy  and  desire.'*  The  shift  did  not  occur  overnight,  nor  was  it 
part  of  a  concerted  plot  to  manipulate  or  control  the  representation 
of  gender.  Indeed,  as  the  second  half  of  this  study  will  demon- 
strate, this  transformation  evolved  out  of  TV  decision-makers'  ef- 
forts to  ensure  and  enhance  their  industry's  success  by  encouraging 
women's  involvement  in  the  consumer  culture  and  by  presenting  in- 
creasingly idealized  images  of  men  and  women. 

From  Annie  Oakley  to  Sam:  female  images  on  prime-time 
television,  1950-1965 

For  a  brief  time  in  the  early  1950s,  white  women  of  all  types 
dominated  the  airwaves.  In  1954,  72  percent  of  television  shows 
had  female  cast  members,  and  41  percent  of  all  programs  actually 
revolved  around  female  characters  (see  Table  A).  Regardless  of 
class,  marital  status  or  occupation,  many  of  these  characters  were 
depicted  as  bright,  resourceful  and  admirable  women.  Like  cowgirl 
Annie  Oakley,  they  often  worked  for  a  living,  although  most  held 
traditionally  female  positions,  such  as  housekeepers,  secretaries, 
teachers  and  the  like. 

Eve  Arden's  Connie  Brooks,  of  the  situation  comedy  Our  Miss 
Brooks  (1952-1956),  was  probably  the  most  popular  working  woman 
in  early  television.  A  high  school  English  teacher,  Connie  was  in- 
dependent, intelligent,  witty  and  attractive.  Students  appreciated 
Miss  Brooks'  willingness  to  relate  to  them  on  a  social  as  well  as  a 
professional  level.  And  the  character's  intelligence  and  frankness 
earned  her  the  respect  of  fellow  teachers.  Miss  Brooks  was  so  well- 
liked  by  audiences  that  viewers  occasionally  blurred  the  distinc- 
tion between  Connie  Brooks  and  Eve  Arden.  Several  academic  orga- 
nizations recognized  and  awarded  the  actress  for  her  contributions 
to  American  education,  and  one  school  even  offered  Arden  a  teach- 
ing job.  Over  half  of  her  fan  mail  came  from  educators  themselves, 
and  a  grateful  teacher  once  thanked  the  performer  for  "recording 
the  human  side  of  our  profession,"  noting,  "We're  not  all  social  left- 
overs, nor  withered  gnomes."^ 

High  praise  notwithstanding,  Connie  Brooks  had  one  fatal 
flaw:  she  was  single.  The  gravity  of  this  shortcoming  was  not  lost 
on  the  thirtyish  school  teacher,  and  many  episodes  revolved 
around  Miss  Brooks'  efforts  to  win  the  heart  of  biology  teacher 
Phillip  Boynton.  But  the  very  qualities  that  made  Connie  a  popu- 
lar, competent  professional  frustrated  her  romantic  endeavors.   Her 
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unabashed  pursuit  of  the  ingenuous  biology  instructor  confused  and 
embarrassed  Boynton  and,  if  anything,  further  ahenated  Connie 
from  her  chosen  suitor.  This  one-sided  romance  filled  Connie  and 
her  friends  with  constant  consternation,  for  it  was  quite  clear  that 
an  unmarried  woman,  even  one  as  accomplished  as  Miss  Brooks, 
would  never  find  true  happiness. 

The  likable  but  meddlesome  student  Walter  Denton  explained 
the  problem  to  Miss  Brooks  this  way: 

In  spite  of  your  warm  and  genial  exterior,  I  get  the 
feeling  that  seething  beneath  the  surface  is  a  vast 
discontent.  To  find  the  cause  of  the  discontent  and 
then  eliminate  it  is  the  task  at  hand. ..And  now  the 
first  step  we  should  consider  is  the  object  of  your 
very  warm  but  so  far  unreturned  affection:  one 
Phillip  Boynton. ..Let's  face  it,  the  longer  this 
thing  drags  on  the  less  chance  you're  ever  gonna 
have  of  nailin'  that  buzzard  down.^ 

But  Miss  Brooks  sought  more  than  mere  marriage;  she  wanted 
love,  too.  Consequently,  Connie  did  not  hesitate  to  decline  a  mar- 
riage proposal  from  the  school's  French  teacher,  a  man  she  liked 
but  did  not  love.'^  After  all,  she  had  friends  and  a  good  job. 
Spinsterhood  might  deprive  Connie  of  total  happiness  but  it  would 
not  deny  her  a  life.  Married  or  not,  Connie  would  always  be  confi- 
dent, competent  and  street  smart.  In  an  era  that  stressed  female  de- 
pendence on  men,  these  qualities  made  Connie,  as  well  as  other 
working  women  in  early  television,  unique. 

Women  characters  who  worked  in  traditionally  male  fields 
are  even  more  noteworthy.  Such  roles  demonstrated  not  only  wom- 
en's competence  and  independence,  but  their  diverse  range  of  capa- 
bilities and  skills.  Besides  Annie  Oakley,  the  most  surprising  in- 
stance is  Mademoiselle  Lui-Tsong  (played  by  Chinese- American  ac- 
tress Anna  May  Wong).  Wong  played  a  beautiful  art  gallery  en- 
trepreneur and  sleuth  who  traveled  the  globe  amidst  international 
intrigue  and  danger.^  Other  examples  of  likable,  competent  pro- 
fessional women  include  journalists  in  Big  Town  (1950-1956),  Crime 
Photographer  (1951-1952)  and  My  Friend  Irma  (1952-1954);  a 
teenage  sleuth  in  Crime  with  Father  (1951-1952);  a  doctor  in  City 
Hospital  (1952-1953);  and  an  attorney  in  Willy  (1954-1955).^ 
Although  such  examples  are  numerous,  not  all  working  women 
characters  acted  admirably.    A  1953  study  by  Dallas  W.  Smythe 
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found  that  television  portrayed  working  women  as  less  law-abiding 
than  working  men  and  more  villainous  than  TV  housewives.^° 

Of  course,  TV  housewives  had  numbers  on  their  side.  During 
the  first  five  years  of  complete  prime-time  programming,  it  was  far 
more  common  for  television  actresses  to  play  housewives  than 
working  women  (see  Table  B).  Yet,  like  career  women,  not  all 
housewives  behaved  venerably.  For  example,  Lucille  Ball's  Lucy 
Ricardo  (/  Love  Lucy,  1951-1957)  excelled  at  causing  trouble  for  her 
friends  and  family.  A  New  York  City  housewife,  Lucy  aspires  to 
more  than  her  domestic  role  permits  and  often  plots  to  fulfill  her 
dreams  of  fame  and  fortune.  However,  Lucy's  ambitions  are  almost 
always  thwarted  by  either  her  own  inadequacies  or  her  orchestra 
leader  husband,  Ricky.  Invariably,  her  schemes  lead  to  public  hu- 
miliation, embarrassment  and  even  marital  strife.  But  her  ploys 
are  instructive,  for  they  teach  Lucy  that  only  by  succumbing  to  her 
proper  domestic  role,  as  she  almost  always  does,  will  she  find  ac- 
ceptance in  her  social  milieu. 

Nevertheless,  Lucy  Ricardo  is  somewhat  atypical  of  her  TV 
compatriots,  for  as  Smythe's  1953  study  notes,  many  housewives 
were  indeed  depicted  as  heroic,  albeit  in  quiet,  feminine  ways.  The 
working  class  character  of  Mama,  Norwegian  immigrant  Marta 
Hansen  (played  by  Peggy  Wood)  is  a  noteworthy  example.  Marta 
regularly  sacrificed  her  own  interests  and  desires  for  the  well-being 
of  her  San  Francisco  family.  In  "Mama's  Birthday,"  for  instance, 
Marta  wishes  for  a  new  job  for  husband  Lars,  children  and  good 
spouses  for  daughters  Katrin  and  Dagmar,  and  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  for  son  Nels;  she  asks  nothing  for  herself.^^  In 
fact,  Marta's  well-being  is  so  tied  to  her  family's  happiness  that 
she  cleans  and  cooks  with  uncomplaining  diligence  and  with  little 
expectation  of  recognition  or  thanks. 

On  the  few  occasions  that  Marta  questions  her  role,  the  domes- 
tic happiness  of  the  family  is  shattered.  In  the  1952  episode 
"Mama's  Bad  Day,"  for  example,  Marta  complains  that  no  one  ap- 
preciates the  time  and  care  she  devotes  to  her  family.  "What  does 
a  family  mean?"  she  asks  Aunt  Jenny,  "Work!  And  who  appreciates 
it?  Nobody."^^  Hoping  to  conquer  her  family's  indifference  through 
unflagging  devotion,  Marta  proceeds  to  spend  five  hours  preparing 
a  complicated  new  dish  for  Lars  and  the  children.^''  When  no  one 
notices  the  evening's  elaborate  supper,  Marta  runs  tearfully  to  a 
friend's  home.  But  instead  of  finding  solace,  she  is  overwhelmed  by 
guilt,  anxiety,  and  worry.  Rushing  home  to  the  family  she  loves, 
Marta  realizes  that  a  woman's  fulfillment  comes  from  neither 
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praise  nor  recognition,  but  from  selflessly  caring  for  a  united  and 
content  family.  Once  again  embracing  her  maternal  re- 
sponsibilities, Marta  thus  conquers  her  "bad  day,"  making  her  fam- 
ily, and  herself,  happy  once  more. 

Marta's  heroism  also  stems  from  her  unquestioned  role  as  the 
backbone  of  the  Hansen  family.  Sensitive,  wise  and  compassionate, 
Marta  is  the  first  person  family  members  turn  to  in  times  of  crisis  or 
disappointment.  Indeed,  amicable  Lars  clearly  lacks  Marta's 
strength  of  character.  While  he  positions  himself  as  the  children's 
friend  and  playmate,  Marta  positions  herself  as  the  responsible 
caretaker,  comforter  and  family  disciplinarian.  In  "Katrin  and  the 
Countess,"  for  example,  only  Marta  questions  Katrin's  motives  for 
missing  Papa's  upcoming  birthday  dinner.^'*  And  in  "Mama's  Bad 
Day,"  she  demands  a  clearly  ambivalent  Lars  to  reprimand  Nels 
for  smoking. ^^ 

As  the  foundation  of  the  family,  Marta  is  similar  to  many 
other  early  TV  housewives,  especially  women  in  sitcoms,  where 
the  contrast  between  responsible  women  and  ineffectual  men  was  of- 
ten quite  striking.  Indeed,  in  these  shows,  the  home  stood  as  the 
woman's  domain,  the  place  where  her  special  skills  ensured  the 
unity,  harmony  and  smooth  running  efficiency  of  the  family.  In  con- 
trast, male  characters  such  as  Stu  Erwin  in  The  Stu  Erwin  Show 
(1950-1955)  and  Ray  Milland  in  the  first  season  of  Meet  Mr. 
McNutley  (later  renamed  The  Ray  Milland  Show,  1953-1955)  were 
portrayed  as  bumbling  and  foolish. ^^  One  TV  Guide  article  blamed 
television  for  this  unflattering  portrait  of  the  American  male, 
noting  that  men  had  taken  "a  fearful  beating  about  the  head  and 
shoulders  when  cast  in  the  guise  of  public  entertainment."^^ 

Beginning  as  early  as  1954,  however,  ineffectual  male  charac- 
ters faded  from  the  screen  as  a  new  television  climate  offered  a 
"small  ray  of  hope"  that  the  American  male  would  assume  a  more 
authoritative  role.^^  New  shows  put  commanding  and  knowl- 
edgeable husbands  at  the  head  of  the  family.  According  to  TV 
Guide,  newcomer  Robert  Young  of  Father  Knows  Best  had  "the  au- 
dacity to  make  Pop  out  as  a  pretty  astute  gent  in  almost  every  de- 
partment."^^ Male  leads  in  continuing  shows  also  became  more  in- 
telligent and  resourceful.  Stu  Erwin,  for  example,  received  "glim- 
merings of  almost  human  intelligence,"  while  Ray  Milland  even 
had  the  name  of  his  character  changed  from  McNutley  to 
McNulty.20 

The  change  in  The  Ray  Milland  show  was  so  striking  that  it 
received  special  coverage  in  a  TV  Guide  article  about  Phyllis 
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Avery,  appropriately  titled:  "Back  in  Skirts:  Phyllis  Avery  No 
Longer  Wears  the  Pants  in  the  McNulty  Family. "^^  When  the  show 
began  in  1953,  Milland  portrayed  his  character  as  bumbling  and 
confused.  The  article  noted  that  in  one  episode,  for  instance, 
"Milland  got  lost  in  the  woods  being  a  Man  Scout  for  Boy  Scouts,  and 
in  general  tended  to  betray  a  shocking  lack  of  common  sense. "^^  In 
contrast,  Avery,  who  played  Milland's  wife,  was  rational  and  calm 
throughout  "every  frame  of  the  26  minutes  they  spent  on  film  each 
week."^^  In  the  fall  of  1954,  however,  the  program  reversed  its 
format.  Avery  became  a  scatterbrained,  "giddy  young  wife"  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  pleasing  her  husband,  while  Milland  sagely 
came  "to  grips  with  life's  little  problems"  and  exuded  "mastery 
from  every  pore."^'* 

Changes  such  as  these  reflect  a  widespread  movement  away 
from  multi-dimensional  representations  of  women,  and  toward  more 
clearly  marked,  traditional  gender  roles  on  television  in  the  mid- 
to  late-1950s.  Even  shows  like  Our  Miss  Brooks  were  affected.  In 
1955,  Miss  Brooks  found  a  new  job  at  Mrs.  Nester's  Private 
Elementary  School— a  position  offering  less  prestige  and  respect 
than  that  of  a  high  school  teacher.  Moreover,  the  uninterested  Mr. 
Boynton  was  replaced  by  an  infatuated  young  physical  education 
teacher  who,  this  time  around,  chased  Miss  Brooks. ^^ 

Ironically,  as  gender  roles  became  more  clearly  delineated  on 
television,  recurring  female  characters  became  rarest  in  the  most 
likely  of  settings,  the  home.  The  number  of  TV  housewives  had  in- 
creased steadily  in  the  first  years  of  prime  time  television, 
equalling  almost  half  of  all  female  characters  in  1954.  By  the  fol- 
lowing year,  however,  the  percentage  of  homemakers  on  television 
began  to  decline,  reaching  a  low  of  only  22  percent  of  women's  roles 
by  1959  (see  Table  B). 

Besides  a  decline  in  sheer  numbers,  by  1956  the  characteristics 
of  the  average  TV  housewife  had  changed  dramatically.  There 
were  no  more  working  class,  ethnic  Marta  Hansens,  or  wry,  sarcastic 
Alice  Kramdens  {The  Honeymooners,  1955-1956).^^  Even  the  inim- 
itable Lucy  Ricardo  had  changed  somewhat.  In  1957,  the  Ricardos 
moved  to  a  country  home  in  Connecticut,  where  Lucy's  escapades  fo- 
cused more  on  the  couple's  domestic,  suburban  lifestyle  than  on 
Lucy's  discontent  with  the  housewife  routine.^^ 

New  series  tended  to  glorify  the  middle-class  nuclear  family, 
as  well  as  female  domesticity  and  subordination.  Characters  like 
Donna  Stone  {The  Donna  Reed  Show,  1958-1966)  and  June  Cleaver 
{Leave  it  to  Beaver,  1957-1963)  were  the  epitome  of  the  new  TV 
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housewife.  With  their  spacious,  clean  houses  and  comfortable 
hfestyles,  characters  like  these  gave  the  suburban  home  an  un- 
equaled  glamour  and  sex  appeal.  Unlike  the  women  in  Mama  and 
early  episodes  of  /  Love  Lucy,  new  TV  housewives  were  seldom  seen 
physically  working  in  the  home  or  dressed  for  the  realities  of  do- 
mestic labor.  Indeed,  as  scholar  Mary  Beth  Haralovich  notes,  even 
in  the  domestic  confines  of  the  suburban  home,  with  its  myriad  of 
time  and  labor-intensive  chores  and  responsibilities,  June  Cleaver 
always  manages  to  look  her  best  in  "pearls,  stockings  and  heels  and 
cinch-waisted  dresses. "^^ 

Yet,  like  the  idealized  Marta  Hansen,  this  new  breed  of  TV 
housewife  defined  itself  by  the  emotional  and  physical  needs  of 
the  family  unit.  Unlike  Marta,  however.  Donna,  June  and  their 
contemporaries,  recognized  a  thoroughly  patriarchal  family  struc- 
ture. The  TV  housewife  thus  became  subordinate  to  the  dominant 
male  lead;  as  he  instigated  action  and  made  decisions,  she  waited 
passively  to  follow  his  lead  or  take  his  advice.  In  effect,  the  TV 
housewife  became  mere  window-dressing. 

With  women  characters  relegated  to  this  idealized  yet  pas- 
sive and  subordinate  status,  it  is  not  wholly  surprising  that  televi- 
sion began  concentrating  less  on  the  home  and  more  on  the  public 
sphere,  where  dramatic  conflict  and  challenge  were  still  appropri- 
ate. By  1955,  male-dominated  action-adventures  and  westerns  were 
rapidly  replacing  the  domestic  sitcom  as  the  most  popular  televi- 
sion genres.  Since  these  programs  revolved  around  public  life, 
working  women,  not  housewives,  usually  inhabited  this  new,  ac- 
tion-oriented TV  world.  Thus  by  1956,  almost  40  percent  of  female 
characters  worked,  and  over  half  worked  by  1963  (see  Chart  B  and 
Graph  A).^^  But  like  the  new  housewife,  TV's  working  women 
acted  at  the  male  lead's  beck  and  call  and  increasingly  found  them- 
selves relegated  to  smaller  roles. ^°  When  not  cast  in  minor  roles, 
actresses  during  this  period  typically  found  no  recurring  roles  at  all. 
By  1959,  almost  half  of  all  programs  had  no  permanent  female  cast 
members  and  only  10  percent  of  shows  revolved  around  female 
characters. 

However,  in  the  early  1960s,  the  number  of  recurring  women 
characters  on  television  began  to  grow  once  more  (see  Chart  A). 
Indeed,  by  1965,  two-thirds  of  all  shows  included  regular  women 
characters.  This  increase  cut  across  virtually  all  genres,  but  was 
particularly  obvious  in  adventure/drama  shows,  in  which  the  per- 
centage of  women  cast  members  grew  from  38  percent  in  1959,  to  67 
percent  in  1965.    The  sitcom  proved  the  one  genre  to  notably  resist 
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this  change.  Between  1959  and  1965  the  number  of  sitcoms  without 
permanent  female  characters  actually  tripled. 

The  overall  increase  in  recurring  female  television  characters 
did  not  go  unnoticed.  TV  Guide  speculated  that  television  decision- 
makers must  have  realized  that  the  "battle  of  the  sexes"  was  more 
entertaining  than  "sheriff  fighting  baddie."^^  But  no  "battle" 
emerged.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  cadre  of  sitcoms,  most  ac- 
tresses continued  to  be  confined  to  minor  roles,  and  most  female 
characters  still  found  themselves  subordinate  to  the  male  lead. 

Even  The  Nurses  (1962-1964),  one  of  the  few  drama  series  in 
the  1960s  focusing  on  female  characters,  depicted  women  as  submis- 
sive and  servile.  Originally,  the  show  focused  on  the  difficulties 
and  problems  of  two  urban  nurses:  Liz  Thorpe  and  Gail  Lucas. 
Regularly,  however,  the  show  used  the  nurses  as  springboards  for 
episodes  about  particular  patients  or  hospital  staff  members.  The 
nurses'  primary  role  was  to  provide  emotional  support,  although 
they  also  aided  patients  and  colleagues  by  using  more  medically 
conventional  methods.  Yet  in  1964  the  show  suddenly  changed  for- 
mats.^^  According  to  The  Nurses'  producer  Earl  Booth  and  network 
executive  Michael  Dann,  the  original  female-focus  of  the  program 
had  proven  problematic  because  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  scripts 
with  enough  action  and  excitement.  Consequently,  Booth  wrote  in 
two  "strong  male"  doctors  and  changed  the  title  of  the  program  to 
The  Doctors  and  the  NursesP  Despite  the  introduction  of  the  doc- 
tors the  actual  structure  of  the  program  changed  little.  Episodes 
still  used  cast  members  as  springboards  for  focusing  on  different 
events  and  individuals.  The  greatest  change  in  the  new  format  was 
the  professional  and  emotional  hierarchy  of  the  hospital.  On  both 
a  social  and  professional  level,  the  female  nurses  became  help- 
mates to  the  male  doctors.  Indeed,  doctors  superseded  nurses'  au- 
thority in  even  the  emotional  realm.  In  times  of  crisis,  the  men 
commanded  the  screen  with  a  clear  sense  of  assertiveness  and  logic, 
while  the  women  remained  passive  and  sympathetic. 

Despite  exceptions  like  The  Doctors  and  the  Nurses,  female 
characters  in  many  programs  during  this  period  increasingly  served 
male  leads  in  explicitly  sexual  ways.  One  of  the  most  illuminating 
examples  of  such  sexuality  is  Jcannie,  of  /  Dream  of  jeannie  (1965- 
1970).  As  a  genie,  Jeannie  is  the  willing  slave  of  astronaut  Anthony 
Nelson.  With  her  bare  midriff  and  suggestive  harem  attire, 
jeannie  devotes  her  existence  to  Nelson  and  works  incessantly  to 
win  his  love  and  fulfill  his  every  need. 
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The  western  Hotel  de  Puree  (1959)  similarly  demonstrates 
women's  sexual  servitude.  Set  in  Colorado  during  the  1870s,  the 
show  features  two  French  dancers  who  operate  a  European  style  ho- 
tel, chiefly  to  the  pleasure  of  Sundance,  the  women's  body- 
guard/protector. However,  while  most  earlier  westerns  featured 
women  in  high-neck,  floor  length  dresses,  characters  Monique  and 
Annette  Deveraux  wore  off-the-shoulder  cancan  style  costumes.^'* 

Of  all  such  shows,  however,  Richard  Diamond's  Sam  best  ex- 
emplifies women's  sexual  servitude.  Sam's  only  responsibilities  are 
to  take  Diamond's  telephone  messages  and  warn  him  about  ensuing 
danger.  She  is  neither  physically  involved  in  any  action  nor  even 
at  any  risk.  Sam's  duties  are  reduced  to  such  an  inactive,  passive 
state  that  her  character  does  not  even  need  an  entire  body-only  a 
pair  of  legs.  In  fact,  only  her  legs,  blatantly  sexual  to  even  the  most 
casual  viewer,  suggest  Sam's  real  function  in  society. 

To  be  fair,  male  sexuality  was  also  increasingly  emphasized 
during  this  period.  Yet  while  the  industry  leaders  remained  rela- 
tively silent  about  the  changing  image  of  women,  they  openly  ac- 
knowledged the  growth  in  "male  cheesecake."  Ironically,  their 
explanations  also  shed  light  on  the  relative  absence  of  women  in 
television.  In  a  1964  interview  with  Betty  Friedan  for  TV  Guide, 
for  example,  television  writer  Madelyn  Martin  noted  that,  "You 
can't  package  a  dramatic  show  around  a  woman  because  women 
want  only  to  look  at  a  man,  and  they  don't  want  their  husbands  to 
look  at  other  women. "-^^  Attractive  doctors,  like  those  added  to 
The  Nurses,  as  well  as  virile  cowboys  and  other  authority  figures 
allowed  female  viewers  to  carry  on  a  "fantasy  affair"  with  the 
character.  Women  cast  members,  Friedan  was  told,  interfered  with 
viewers'  vicarious  relationships  with  male  leads.  MGM  executive 
producer  Norman  Felton  told  Friedan  that  women  viewers  resented 
female  characters  that  were  even  kissed  by  the  male  star— "That 
kiss  jars  the  viewer's  fantasy  that  she  is  the  one  with  whom  he's 
having  the  love  affair. "-^^  Friedan  blamed  these  images  and  ideas 
about  women  viewers  on  the  feminine  mystique,  which,  she  told  TV 
Guide  readers,  "glorifies  woman's  only  purpose  as  the  fulfillment  of 
her  "femininity"  through  sexual  passivity,  loving  service  of 
husband  and  children,  and  dependence  on  man  for  all  decisions  in 
the  world  outside  the  home  (the  "man's  world").-^^ 

By  1965,  television  perpetuated  many  of  the  stereotypes 
Friedan  described.  Indeed,  some  of  her  conclusions  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  earliest  representations  of  women  on  television.  But 
there  is  an  important  difference.    In  the  early  years  of  television. 
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the  sheer  diversity  of  women's  roles  helped  prevent  female  charac- 
ters from  being  easily  pigeonholed.  Furthermore,  while  early  TV 
housewives,  like  Marta  Hansen,  found  fulfillment  in  selflessly 
serving  their  families,  they  also  maintained  an  important,  re- 
spected status  in  the  home.  Indeed,  such  characters  acted  as  the 
family's  backbone  by  ensuring  harmony  and  unity  in  spite  of  ineffec- 
tual husbands  and  the  chaos  of  daily  survival.  By  1965,  such  a 
revered  status  was  usually  reserved  for  male  characters.  Now  por- 
trayed as  passive  and  submissive,  female  characters  seldom  initi- 
ated action  or  made  their  own  choices.  The  one  power  women  still 
retained  was  their  power  to  sexually  entice,  and  even  that  was  less 
of  a  mental  exercise  than  a  physically  imposed  and  manipulated 
reality. 

With  these  changes  in  mind,  let  us  now  consider  the  social  con- 
text of  television  decision-making  in  these  years.  As  we  will  see, 
these  shifts  in  the  representation  of  women  reflect  TV  industry 
leaders'  efforts  to  maximize  audiences  and  profits.  To  accomplish 
this  goal,  television  decision  makers  focused  on  the  housewives' 
dual  role  as  TV  viewer  and  consumer.  Thus  as  the  social  signifi- 
cance of  the  housewife  changed,  so  did  television's  depiction  of 
women.  The  drive  to  maximize  profits  also  encouraged  industry 
leaders  to  emphasize  the  medium's  cathartic  role  as  champion  of 
traditional  values.  This,  too,  influenced  television's  depiction  of 
gender. 

Postwar  America  through  the  eyes  of  Hollywood 

At  first  glance,  the  systematic  reduction  of  women  on  television 
into  primarily  sexual  objects  may  imply  a  conspiracy  of  some  sort. 
However,  the  television  industry's  decision  making  process  is  far 
too  complex  and  multi-dimensional  for  a  consciously  designed  social 
agenda  to  find  a  uniform  voice  in  the  medium.-^®  Indeed,  as  histo- 
rian William  Boddy  has  noted,  the  motivations  of  industry  lead- 
ers, including  networks,  sponsors,  advertising  agencies  and  produc- 
ers, are  so  distinct,  they  result  in  contentious,  fragile  power  rela- 
tions between  different  decision-makers.-^^  Yet  all  of  these  indi- 
viduals have  one  thing  in  common:  the  desire  to  be  involved  in 
shows  that  deliver  maximum,  steady  audiences. ''^  Maximum  au- 
diences ensure  maximum  advertising  dollars,  well-publicized  con- 
sumer goods,  and  jobs  for  advertising  agencies  and  creative  artists. 
Thus,  in  the  end,  behind  the  glamour  and  the  stardom,  television  is 
a  business,  a  highly  competitive,  profit-oriented,  conservative 
business. 
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Part  of  the  industry's  conservatism  derives  from  its  fear  of  of- 
fending viewers.  As  an  advertising  executive  told  Sponsor  maga- 
zine in  1951,  "While  you  can't  hope  to  please  everyone.. .there's  no 
point  in  antagonizing  some  of  the  people  you  want  to  sell.  You've 
got  to  forget  you're  in  New  York  and  make  like  you're  running  a 
theatrical  company  on  Main  Street.'"*^  This  philosophy  pervaded 
television  decision  makers'  programming  rationale  and  even 
resulted  in  a  "Broadcasters  Creed,"  which,  among  other  things, 
promised  to  "Observe  the  proprieties  and  customs  of  civilized  soci- 
ety. Respect  the  rights  and  sensibilities  of  all  people.  Honor  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  and  home."'*^  Because  of  the  intricate  connec- 
tion between  the  housewife,  the  home  and  consumer  culture,  TV  de- 
cision makers  perceived  this  last  canon  as  especially  important. 

Consumer  culture  was  not  new  to  the  postwar  world.  Indeed, 
historians  have  traced  the  origins  of  a  consumer-defined  identity  to 
the  late  nineteenth  century.''^  However,  as  a  result  of  the  tremen- 
dous economic  growth  after  World  War  II,  an  unprecedented  number 
of  middle  and  working  class  men  and  women  gained  access  to  a  con- 
sumer-oriented lifestyle.  At  the  heart  of  this  expanding  consumer 
culture  stood  the  suburban  home,  now  more  accessible  and  afford- 
able to  white  middle  and  working  class  families  than  ever  before.'*'* 
Indeed,  by  as  early  as  1946,  a  majority  of  American  families  owned 
their  own  homes,  and  by  1970,  74  million  Americans  lived  in  single- 
family  dwellings  in  the  rapidly  expanding  suburbs."*^  Themselves 
symbolic  of  one's  access  to  consumer  culture,  suburban  homes  also 
became  showcases  for  conspicuous  consumption.  Owning  more  and 
better  goods,  especially  household  appliances,  testified  to  a 
family's  financial  and  personal  success,  for  not  only  did  material 
goods  attest  to  wealth  but  to  the  generosity  of  male  breadwinners  in 
providing  for  loved  ones. 

While  consumer  culture  promised  men  public  recognition  of 
their  financial  success,  it  promised  women  an  idealized  life  as  wife 
and  mother  free  of  the  drudgery  and  boredom  of  household  chores-'*^ 
Just  how  eagerly  American  families  wanted  to  believe  these 
promises  is  apparent  in  the  remarkable  growth  of  consumer 
spending.  Historian  Elaine  Tyler  May  notes  that,  while  consumer 
spending  increased  60  percent  between  1946  and  1951,  spending  on 
appliances  and  household  furnishings  increased  240  percent.  By 
contrast,  spending  on  food  and  clothing  increased  only  33  and  22  per- 
cent respectively.'*'' 

Increasingly,  the  perceived  advantages  of  the  consumer-ori- 
ented lifestyle  were  publicized  on  the  most  important  household 
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appliance  of  all,  the  television.  Television  became  entrenched  in 
American  life  and  culture  almost  immediately.  Between  1950  and 
1954,  the  number  of  American  homes  with  TV  sets  jumped  from  9  to 
54  percent.  By  1964,  over  92  percent  of  all  American  homes  had  at 
least  one  television.''^  And  within  those  homes,  women  comprised 
the  new  medium's  target  audience. 

TV  decision  makers  believed  that  in  order  for  commercial  tele- 
vision to  succeed  and  networks  to  establish  long-lasting  relation- 
ships with  sponsors,  women's  programming  tastes  had  to  be  recog- 
nized. As  the  primary  buyers  of  household  goods,  female  viewers 
were  seen  as  the  link  between  successful  programming  and  successful 
advertising.  Thus  as  early  as  1948,  individuals  involved  in  the 
television  industry  debated  over  the  best  ways  to  appeal  to  this 
important  market. 

Writer  Richard  McDonagh,  for  example,  argued  that  televi- 
sion would  have  to  rely  on  the  medium's  audio  as  well  as  visual 
quality.  Storylines,  he  maintained,  needed  to  be  verbalized  in  a 
way  that  let  viewers  devote  less  than  full  attention  to  the  screen, 
otherwise  television  might  disrupt  normal  family  relations.  If  the 
housewife  watches  too  much  television,  warned  McDonagh,  "the 
divorce  rate  may  skyrocket,  as  irate  husbands  and  neglected  chil- 
dren begin  to  register  protest.'"*^  Unintentionally,  the  wrong  kind  of 
programming  might  keep  women  away  from  their  household  re- 
sponsibilities, including  the  chore  that  TV  most  sought  to  perpetu- 
ate—consumption. 

Consequently,  programming  promoted  the  kind  of  lifestyle 
that  conspicuous  consumption  promised.  As  historian  George 
Lipsitz  has  shown,  early  television  encouraged  consumerism 
through  ethnic  and  working  class  programs,  such  as  Mama,  in  order 
to  persuade  viewers  to  find  happiness  through  consumption  and 
identify  with  the  benefits  of  buying  on  credit~"the  American 
way."^°  He  notes,  for  example,  that  Marta  Hansen's  role  as  mother 
and  wife  is  tied  to  her  role  as  consumer.  Episodes  begin  with  Marta 
serving  a  piping  hot  pot  of  Maxwell  House  Coffee,  the  sponsor's 
product.  The  weekly  programs  conclude  with  Marta  once  again 
retrieving  her  coffee  pot,  while,  simultaneously,  the  announcer 
connects  the  episodes'  mandatory  morals  about  family  togetherness 
to  good  tasting  Maxwell  House.  In  "Katrin  and  the  Countess,"  for 
example,  the  announcer  reminds  viewers  that  "whenever  families 
gather,  the  simple  pleasure  of  being  together  is  enhanced  by  the 
flavor  of  Maxwell  House  Coffee."''^ 
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Even  Our  Miss  Brooks,  which  takes  place  outside  the  confines 
of  the  domestic  sphere,  is  directly  tied  to  consumption.  At  the  end 
of  each  episode.  Miss  Brooks  stands  at  her  blackboard  and  gives 
viewers  their  weekly  assignment.  Viewers  of  the  1953  episode 
"Cure  that  Habit,"  were  assigned  Swans  Down  Cake  Mix  and 
Sanka  Instant  Coffee,  the  two  sponsor  products  of  the  week's  pro- 
gram.^^ 

But  for  some  industry  leaders,  connecting  a  program  to  its  spon- 
sors proved  an  insufficient  appeal  to  consumption.  Programs  thus 
sought  to  catch  women's  attention  through  flattering,  idealized 
images  of  the  housewife.  Consequently,  early  television  depicted 
working  and  middle  class  homemakers  as  rational  and  competent— 
the  backbone  of  the  family  and  the  obvious  brains  behind  the 
smoothly  running  efficiency  of  the  home.  Marta  Hansen  is  thus  as 
wise,  if  not  wiser,  than  husband  Lars,  just  as  Peggy  McNutley  origi- 
nally behaved  far  more  competently  and  responsibly  than  her  hus- 
band. Indeed,  shows  with  ineffectual  male  leads  like  Meet  Mr. 
McNutley  directly  appealed  to  the  housewife's  sense  of  self-worth. 
Reviewers  who  criticized  the  bumbling  demeanor  of  the  television 
husband  missed  the  point  that  such  programs  served  to  reassure 
women  about  their  vital  domestic  and  consumer  roles. 

On  the  other  hand,  discontented  TV  housewives  such  as  Lucy 
Ricardo  were  ridiculed  as  selfish  or  childish.  Although  such  rep- 
resentations of  women  no  doubt  reconfirmed  traditional  gender 
roles,  they  were  more  the  perpetuation  of  old  stereotypes  than  the 
machinations  of  men  bent  on  creating  consumer-happy  housewives. 
Throughout  the  1940s,  popular  culture  had  touted  marriage  and 
domesticity  as  the  keys  to  female  happiness.  Psychologists  in- 
sisted that  a  woman  unable  or  unwilling  to  depend  upon  a  man  was 
psychologically  unsound.^-^  Therefore,  Lucy's  aspirations  to  escape 
the  boundaries  of  the  home  are  comical  and  unbelievable;  they 
confirm  her  immaturity,  which  is  why  failure  or  embarrassment 
cause  Lucy  to  lapse  into  a  strident  wail  of  child-like  frustration. 

Among  these  examples,  characters  like  Annie  Oakley  seem  in- 
comprehensible. They  stress  neither  domesticity  nor  consumerism, 
and  they  reject  traditional  gender  roles  with  little  fear  of  rejection 
or  reprisal.  In  reality,  however,  these  characters  are  less  inexpli- 
cable than  they  appear.  Annie  Oakley,  like  most  of  early  televi- 
sion's working  women  characters,  was  single  and  thus  free  of  the 
domestic  restraints  limiting  her  married  counterparts.  Moreover,  as 
an  inhabitant  of  the  rough,  untamed  West,  Annie  was  excused  from 
the  constraints  placed  on  modern  urban  and  suburban  women.  And 
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with  sponsors  and  programmers  eagerly  appealing  to  female  con- 
sumers, an  unusual  character  like  Annie  Oakley  gave  writers  and 
producers  the  opportunity  to  glorify  women  in  unique  ways,  like 
outsmarting  and  outshooting  dangerous  cattle  rustlers  and  stage- 
coach thieves. 

Other  unusual  angles  or  twists  also  gave  TV  creators  an  excuse 
to  break  from  the  confines  of  traditional  gender  expectations. 
Entrepreneur/sleuth  Mademoiselle  Lui-Tsong  could  overstep  the 
boundaries  of  domestic  womanhood  because  of  her  race.  After  all, 
society  had  different  expectations  of  an  exotic  Asian  woman  than  a 
white  American  housewife.  Single  women  in  less  glamorous  occupa- 
tions could  remain  beyond  reproach  by  recognizing  their  marital 
status  as  a  deficiency.  Consequently,  the  articulate  Connie  Brooks 
was  obsessed  with  finding  a  spouse.  Indeed,  this  obsession  kept 
Miss  Brooks  from  appearing  deviant.  However,  as  more  women  ac- 
tually entered  the  work  force,  these  images  became  increasingly 
rare.  In  an  era  so  ambivalent  about  social  change,  independent 
women  characters  such  as  these  seemed  perhaps  too  radical  for  this 
very  conservative  medium  to  depict  favorably. 

American  women  entered  the  labor  force  during  the  1950s  and 
1960s  at  an  astounding  rate.  The  number  of  working  women  ex- 
panded four  times  as  quickly  as  did  the  number  of  working  men,  and 
twice  as  many  women  were  employed  in  1960  as  had  been  in  1940.^'* 
Ironically,  the  greatest  increase  in  female  workers  was  among  mar- 
ried women  whose  husbands  earned  moderate  incomes  of  $7,000  to 
$10,000  a  year.  Women  from  such  backgrounds  grew  from  7  percent 
of  the  work  force  in  1950  to  25  percent  in  1960.^^  For  these  women, 
employment  became  a  way  of  chasing  the  elusive  promises  of  con- 
sumer culture,  in  which  success  meant  "keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses."^^  However,  few  men  and  women  initially  intended  for  fe- 
male employment  to  disrupt  the  traditional  power  structure  of  the 
family  or  undermine  the  breadwinner's  authority.^'' 

Yet,  to  some  extent,  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  A  1960 
New  Jersey  study  found  that  in  families  where  both  spouses 
worked,  men  were  responsible  for  far  more  household  tasks  than  in 
single-income  families.  The  study  also  concluded  that  women  in 
double-income  families  had  more  influence  over  important  family 
decisions  than  did  non-working  wives. ^^  The  study's  director, 
Robert  Blood,  noted  that, 

A  working  wife's  husband  listens  to  her  more.   She 
expresses  herself  and  has  more  opinions.  Instead  of 
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looking  up  into  her  husband's  eyes  and  worshipping 
him,  she  levels  with  him. ..Thus  her  power  in- 
creases, and  relatively  speaking,  the  husband's 
falls.59 

In  this  case,  the  degree  to  which  power  relations  were  renegotiated 
is  less  important  than  the  perception  that  change  was  occurring. 
Indeed,  the  sheer  nature  of  such  a  study  implies  a  general  concern 
about  working  wives'  impact  on  patriarchal  authority. 

Other  experts  seemed  worried  as  well.  In  1957,  Columbia 
University  economist  Eli  Ginzberg  cautioned  the  American 
Orthopsychiatric  Association  that  working  mothers  presented  a 
dangerous  psychological  threat  to  society.  With  the  proliferation 
of  nonworking  mothers,  career  aunts,  married  teachers  and  the  like, 
warned  Ginzberg,  young  girls  no  longer  had  clear  role  models.^°  As 
for  husbands,  questioned  the  economist:  "To  what  extent. ..is  the 
male  to  take  a  different  attitude  toward  his  role  and  modify  his 
demands  on  the  wife  who  is  working?"  Moreover,  who  could  say 
that  husbands  did  not  resent  their  wives  changing  roles?^^  After 
all,  added  Ginzberg,  "The  fact  that  the  family  may  need  and  wel- 
come the  extra  income  does  not  always  reduce  [the  husband's]  suf- 
fering."^^ 

Along  with  this  perceived  threat  to  male  authority  came  a 
critique  of  American  manhood.  In  particular,  journalists  and  social 
scientists  criticized  what  they  viewed  as  diminished  individual- 
ism. William  S.  Whyte's,  The  Organization  Man,  and  David 
Reisman's,  The  Lonely  Crowd,  for  example,  popularized  the  notion 
of  the  American  male  lost  in  a  faceless,  nameless,  bureaucratic 
maze,  emasculated  by  his  incapacity  to  reassert  his  individuality 
in  any  meaningful  way.  Female  employment  and  growing  authority 
in  the  home  aggravated  fears  that  the  American  male  was  becom- 
ing a  powerless  figure. 

As  part  of  this  social  milieu,  television  decision-makers  surely 
recognized  this  anxiety  and,  no  doubt,  shared  in  the  ambivalence 
about  gender  roles.  But,  while  the  personal  feelings  of  industry 
leaders  may  indeed  have  contributed  to  the  mid-1950s  trend  toward 
dominant  male  roles  on  television,  change  was  primarily  moti- 
vated by  economics.  Intent  on  relieving  and  pleasing  audiences,  and 
fearful  of  offending  viewers  with  anything  but  the  most  uncontro- 
versial  of  characters,  TV  programming  offered  reassuring  images  of 
the  patriarchal  family  and  traditional  gender  relations.  Thus,  al- 
though increasing  depictions  of  working  women  correlated  with  a 
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real  increase,  television  promised  that  changing  social  patterns 
and  increased  consumerism  did  not  threaten  the  social  construction 
of  gender  or  the  family.  Whether  as  helpmates  at  home,  in  the  of- 
fice, or  in  the  western  saloon,  women  characters  increasingly  glori- 
fied the  dominance  and  rationality  of  the  American  male. 

When  audiences  rewarded  these  programs  with  top  ratings, 
networks  deluged  the  small  screen  with  copycat  westerns  and  ad- 
venture dramas.  Especially  popular  was  the  independent,  hand- 
some western  hero  like  Matt  Dillon  of  Gunsmoke  (1955-1975)  or 
Brett  Maverick  of  Maverick  (1957-1962)  who  negated  Whyte  and 
Reisman's  image  of  a  conforming,  group-oriented  male.  The  indi- 
vidualistic qualities  of  the  western  hero  also  found  expression  in 
the  contemporary  private  detective  or  spy,  and  even  in  suburban  fa- 
thers, where  less  heroic  male  images  were  replaced  by  characters 
like  Jim  Anderson  of  Father  Knows  Best,  whose  composure,  intelli- 
gence, and  sensibility  preserved  the  dignity  of  the  middle  class 
family. 

Television  executives  attributed  the  success  of  these  dominant 
male  characters  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  to  the  housewife, 
who  continued  to  be  the  target  viewer.  ABC  President  Leonard 
Goldenson  told  Forbes  in  1959  that  his  network's  "Get  Age"  cam- 
paign, with  its  predominance  of  westerns  and  action-adventure  pro- 
grams, was  geared  toward  "lt]he  young  housewife— one  cut  above 
the  teenager-with  two  to  four  kids,  who  has  to  buy  the  clothing, 
the  food,  the  soaps,  the  home  remedies. ..It's  this  woman," 
Goldenson  continued,  "that  the  action  pictures  appeal  to  most.  The 
heroes  are  all  good-looking  virile  types.  The  women  like  to  look  at 
them.  And  the  husbands  go  along  for  the  self-identification  with 
the  he-man  typc."^^ 

Yet,  it  was  not  "this  woman"  the  action-adventure  program 
appealed  to  most.  Several  contemporary  studies  found  that  there 
was  little  difference  in  the  television  genres  favored  by  men  and 
women.  If  anything,  men  preferred  action-adventure  and  western 
shows.  Women  tended  to  prefer  "lighter"  programs,  such  as  sitcoms 
or  music  shows. ^"^  Surely  a  top-level  network  executive,  consumed 
with  maximizing  ratings  and  revenues,  would  be  aware  of  these 
conclusions. 

How,  then,  do  we  make  sense  of  the  inconsistency  between 
Goldenson's  remarks  and  these  findings?  Without  studying  network 
archives  solid  conclusions  arc  difficult  to  make.  But  we  can,  1  be- 
lieve, speculate  about  the  cathartic  quality  of  television.  To  some 
extent,  Goldenson  was  perhaps  correct.  Many  women  probably  did 
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appreciate  "the  good-looking  virile  types,"  and  male  viewers  may 
well  have  enjoyed  identifying  with  the  "he-man."  But,  possibly, 
the  real  allure  of  these  programs  was  that  they  reassured  social 
constancy  in  the  face  of  widespread  change. 

Along  with  the  growing  number  of  dominant  male  and  subordi- 
nated female  television  characters  came  an  increased  emphasis  on 
sexuality,  the  one  arena  in  which  female  characters  could  not  be 
replaced.  But  even  television's  depiction  of  female  sexuality  con- 
servatively reconfirmed  the  status  quo.  Although  the  1950s  saw 
the  rise  of  companionate  marriages,  in  which  men  and  women 
viewed  sex  as  something  to  be  shared  and  enjoyed  equaly,  men  were 
still  considered  sexually  dominant.  As  a  consequence  of  this  asym- 
metry, the  reciprocal  sexuality  of  wives  came  to  be  seen  as  vitally 
important.  Without  sexually  exciting  wives,  writes  May,  "the  de- 
generative seductions  of  the  outside  world  that  came  from  pornog- 
raphy, prostitution,  'loose  women,  or  homosexuals'  could  lead  men 
down  the  path  to  communism  and  the  destruction  of  the  country's 
moral  fiber. "^  Thus  sex  in  the  companionate  marriage  was  not  just 
part  of  a  healthy  marital  relationship,  but  part  of  a  wider  public 
ideology-linked  even  to  politics  and  national  security. 

Concepts  of  domestic  sexuality  filtered  their  way  into  televi- 
sion through  the  glamorous,  middle  class,  suburban  housewife,  the 
June  Cleavers  and  Donna  Stones  who  cooked  dinner  in  high  heels 
and  pearls.  But  sexuality  was  not  confined  to  the  household.  In 
television,  as  in  reality,  sexuality  outside  the  home  presented  a 
host  of  dangers,  as  represented  by  Mary  Tyler  Moore's  Sam. 
Strangely  omniscient,  never  fully  seen,  yet  blatantly  sexual,  Sam 
represents  the  hazards  that  haunt  single  and  unhappily  married 
men.  Through  Sam,  the  viewer  is  vicariously  carried  away  to  a 
dark,  seedy  world  of  unrestrained  lusts  and  desires  .  Only  the  devo- 
tion of  a  sexually  potent  Donna  Stone  could  keep  husbands  from 
falling  prey  to  such  exotic  allure. 

Yet,  as  the  years  progressed,  even  the  heroic  image  of  the 
housewife  began  to  falter.  A  new  single's  culture,  supported  and 
popularized  by  individuals  such  as  Hugh  Hefner  and  Helen  Gurley 
Brown  rebelled  against  the  family-centered  ethic  and  encouraged 
men  and  women  to  find  sexual  fulfillment  outside  the  confines  of 
marriage.  Hugh  Hefner's  Playboy  mocked  marriage  and  its  impact 
on  the  modern  man,  and  rejected  the  sanctity  of  the  housewife.  One 
1963  article  sarcastically  offered  men  the  chance  to,  "BE  YOUR 
OWN  BOSS!!!  Yes,  an  Assured  Lifetime  Income  can  be  yours  now, 
in  an  easy,  low-pressure,  part-time  job  that  will  permit  you  to 
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spend  most  of  each  and  every  day  as  you  please!  --relaxing,  watch- 
ing TV,  playing  cards,  socializing  with  friends!"  (Italics  original)^^ 
This  job  description  described  nothing  less  than  the  American 
housewife. 

Helen  Gurley  Brown  gave  women  their  chance  to  play  the 
field.  According  to  Estelle  Freedman  and  John  D'Emilio,  Brown's 
1962  Success  and  the  Single  Girl,  offered  women  a  future  based  on 
consumption  and  sexual  liberty  outside  of  marriage—a  vision  where 
a  woman  found  success  "by  what  she  does  rather  than  whom  she  be- 
longs to."^^  As  young  singles  popularized  ideas  of  sexual  freedom, 
some  of  those  values  found  expression  on  TV,  where  industry  leaders 
no  doubt  realized  the  enormous  commercial  potential  of  this  market 
group  ($60  billion  in  the  1960s).^^ 

Looser  standards  of  sexuality  on  television  delivered  the  final 
blow  to  the  image  of  the  heroic  housewife.  We  have  seen  that  her 
image  first  faltered  in  the  mid-1950s,  when  women  ceased  to  be  por- 
trayed as  the  backbone  of  the  family  and  became  passive  respon- 
dents to  male-controlled  activity.  With  competing  values  success- 
fully challenging  the  significance  of  the  housewife's  role,  her  de- 
cline was  complete.  With  the  popular  conceptualization  of  the 
heroic  housewife  toppled  from  its  high  plane,  the  image  of  women 
on  television  lost  its  greatest  source  of  prestige  and  respect.  Thus  in 
1964,  Norman  Felton  told  Friedan  that  no  serious  drama  could  re- 
volve around  the  housewife  because  "If  you  showed  it  honestly,  it 
would  be  too  dull  to  watch. ..Everyone  knows  how  dull  the  life  of  a 
housewife  really  is."^^  Such  outright  disdain  for  the  American 
housewife  would  have  been  considered  commercially  disastrous  a 
mere  ten  years  earlier.  Felton's  ability  to  argue  this  point  without 
fear  of  reprisal  in  itself  signifies  the  changing  status  of  the  house- 
wife. With  this  increasing  disillusionment  toward  women's  pri- 
mary source  of  status  and  power,  television  reduced  female  charac- 
ters' solely  to  their  sexual  role.  Thus  Sam,  and  characters  like  her, 
became  so  much  the  servant  of  male  sexual  desires  that  her  mind, 
face,  and  sheer  humanity  were  inconsequential. 

This  is  the  image  of  woman— a  mindless,  sexual  servant-that, 
by  the  mid-1960s,  dominated  prime-time  television.  As  always, 
there  were  exceptions:  characters  such  as  housekeeper  Hazel 
{Hazel,  1961-1966),  secretary  Delia  Street  {Perry  Mason,  1957-1966, 
1973-1974),  and  even  housewife  Donna  Stone,  still  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  programming.  But  the  proliferation  of  mindless  char- 
acters like  Jeannie  (/  Dream  of  Jeannie),  Ellie  Mae  Clampatt  {The 
Beverly    Hillbillies),  Billie  jo,   Bobby  Jo  and   Betty  Jo  Bradley 
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(Petticoat  Junction),  Lisa  Douglass  [Green  Acres),  and  Ginger  Grant 
and  Mary  Ann  Summers  of  {Gilligan's  Island)  legitimized  the  no- 
tion of  women  as  primarily  sexual  objects.  And  as  her  name  sug- 
gests, even  the  bold,  daring  and  single  detective  Honey  West  (1965) 
was  chiefly  an  object  of  desire7° 

By  1964,  television  had  no  room  left  for  Annie  Oakleys.  The 
concept  that  women  could  be  effective  agents  of  action  had  van- 
ished so  completely  that  David  Dortort,  producer  of  the  western 
Bonanza  said  with  little  fear  of  recrimination  that, 

...writing-wise,  a  woman,  with  all  her  special  fem- 
inine problems,  gets  to  be  a  nuisance.  Many  things 
have  to  be  explained.  Other  things  can't  be  ex- 
plained. So  she  becomes  a  constant  embarrassment. 
For  instance,  what  do  you  do  with  her  when  all  the 
men  ride  away  from  the  ranch?^' 

Annie  Oakley  would  have  left  the  men  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  But 
clearly,  the  days  when  a  sharp-shooting  woman  could  give  "little 
cowgirls"  a  heroine  of  their  own  were  gone. 

And  according  to  Norman  Felton,  the  blame  for  passive,  objec- 
tified women  rested  with  female  viewers,  since,  as  the  primary 
consumers  and  watchers  of  television,  they  dictated  acceptable  and 
unacceptable  programming.  The  problem,  Felton  told  Betty 
Friedan,  was  that. 

If  you  have  a  woman  lead  in  a  television  series  she 
has  to  be  cither  married  or  unmarried.  If  she's  un- 
married, what's  wrong  with  her?  After  all,  it's 
housewives  were  appealing  to.  If  she's  married, 
what's  her  husband  doing  in  the  background?  He 
must  not  be  very  effective.  He  should  be  making 
the  decisions. 

Television  genres  compounded  this  situation,  continued  Felton.  "For 
.drama,  there  has  to  be  action,  conflict.  If  the  action  is  led  by  a 
woman,  she  has  to  be  in  conflict. ..She  has  to  make  decisions;  she 
has  to  triumph  over  opposition.  For  a  woman  to  make  decisions,  to 
triumph  over  anything,  would  be  unpleasant,  dominant,  masculine. 
After  all,"  Felton  concluded,  "most  women  are  housewives,  at  home 
with  children;  most  women  are  dominated  by  men,  and  they  would 
react  against  a  woman  who  succeeded  at  anything."''^ 
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TV  decision-makers  must  have  liked  the  simplicity  of  Felton's 
assertion  that  since  women  are  the  primary  buyers  and  consumers  of 
sponsor  products,  what  they  want  is  what  they  get.  But  as  the  dy- 
namism of  television  images  suggests,  such  an  answer  is  incomplete. 
The  depiction  of  gender  in  the  first  decade  and  a  half  of  television 
did  indeed  reflect  what  television  and  advertising  leaders  be- 
lieved would  increase  ratings  and  ad  dollars.  Thus  television  cre- 
ated consumer  culture  heroines  like  Marta  Hansen  and  Connie 
Brooks. 

When  ambivalence  about  societal  changes  made  those  images 
seem  threatening,  television  devised  new  characters  that  provided 
simple  answers  to  complex  social  issues.  For  example,  as  the  con- 
flicts of  the  consumer  culture  encouraged  women  to  join  the  work 
force,  television  reassured  men  and  women  that  social  change  did 
not  necessarily  affect  the  definition  of  traditional  gender  roles. 
Men  were  still  the  primary  figures  of  authority.  Women,  while 
subordinate  to  men,  were  important  members  of  society  through 
their  domestic  and  sexual  glorification  of  the  suburban  household. 

However,  as  the  housewife's  role  became  more  ambiguous  in 
the  mid-1960s,  female  television  characters  were  reduced  to  exalt- 
ing the  one  function  where  they  could  not  be  replaced-physical 
love.  In  a  world  of  faceless  figures  and  mindless,  magical  slaves, 
there  was  little  room  for  self-reliant,  quick-shooting,  fast-riding 
cowgirls. 
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Graph  A:  Women  Television  Characters,  1950  -  1965 
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Percents  do  not  total  100  because  of  unidentifiable  characters. 
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NOTES 

1.  Vincent,  Terrace.  The  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  Television 
Programs,  1947-1979,  vol  1.  (New  York:  A.S.  Barnes  and  Company,  1979),  p. 
60.  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  TV  Guide  2  (March  5, 1954)  p.  8. 

2.  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  TV  Guide,  p.  9. 

3.  Richard  Diamond,  Private  Detective  (1957-1960).  Moore  joined  the 
cast  in  1959,  when  Diamond  relocated  his  business  from  New  York  City  to 
Hollywood.  Tim  Brooks  and  Earle  Marsh,  The  Complete  Directory  to 
Prime  Time  Network  TV  Shows,  1946-present,  (New  York:  Ballantine 
Books,  1979),  p.  527. 

4.  Early  television  was  host  to  a  number  of  different  genres,  including 
musical  and  varieties  programs,  dramatic  anthologies,  and  episodic 
serials.  This  essay  deals  only  with  episodic  serials,  which  are  defined  as 
shows,  usually  aired  weekly,  that  have  the  same  recurring  characters.  The 
action  in  episodic  serials  is  generally  limited  to  one  of  several  locations 
and  each  episode  is  usually  self-contained. 

In  a  medium  as  fast-paced  and  complex  as  television,  there  are  in- 
evitably exceptions  that  challenge  conclusions  about  programming  trends. 
By  looking  across  genres,  however,  this  study  attempts  to  show  that  wide- 
spread, dominant  characteristics  about  changes  in  the  representation  of 
gender  can  be  recognized  and  analyzed. 

5.  Marjorie  Dent  Candel,  ed..  Current  Biography  1953,  (New  York: 
H.W.  Wilson  Company,  1954),  p.  32. 

6.  "Conklin's  Love  Nest,"  Our  Miss  Brooks,  (Mar.  13,  1953),  Los 
Angeles:  UCLA  Film  and  Television  Archives. 

7.  Ibid,  and  "She's  a  One-Man  Woman,"  TV  Guide  2  (April  2,  1954)  p. 
5-6. 

8.  The  show  was  the  short-lived  crime  drama:  The  Gallery  of  Mme. 
Lui-Tsong  (1951),  Brooks  and  Marsh,  p.  217.  Interestingly,  a  1953  New  York 
television  survey  found  that  heroines  from  "non  American-white  national- 
ity race  groups"  were  nearly  as  effectual  and  active  as  white  American 
male  heroes,  while  white-American  heroines  were  less  effectual  and  active 
than  either  group.  Dallas  W.  Smythe,  'Reality  as  Presented  by  Television," 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly  13  (Summer  1954),  p.  153. 

9.  Brooks  and  Marsh,  p.  67, 139,  427, 140, 122,  686.  Significantly,  all  but 
two  of  these  programs  are  dramas,  which  tends  to  imply  that  these 
characters  and  their  professions  were  taken  seriously.  By  positively  por- 
traying women  as  professionals  these  shows,  to  some  extent,  may  have 
legitimized  the  involvement  of  real  women  in  such  occupations. 

10.  Smythe,  p.  153. 

11.  This  example  is  noted  in:  George  Lipsitz,  "The  Meaning  of 
Memory:  Family,  Class,  and  Ethnicity  in  Early  Network  Television 
Programs,"  Cultural  Anthropology  1,  (Nov.  1986),  p.  364. 
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12.  "Mama's  Bad  Day,"  Mama  (1952),  Los  Angeles;  UCLA  Film  and 
Television  Archives. 

13.  Marta  devised  this  plan  after  meeting  a  group  of  friends  at  the 
local  market.  Marta  and  her  friends  were  upset  about  how  difficult  it  was 
to  find  new  and  interesting  recipes  to  please  their  husbands.  This  allusion 
to  the  difficulties  faced  by  contemporary  housewives  is  noteworthy. 
Whether  or  not  nineteenth  century  women  discussed  the  difficulties  of 
choosing  the  right  supper  for  their  husbands,  advertisers,  eager  to  make 
mealtime  another  component  of  the  consumer  culture,  must  have  per- 
ceived such  dilemmas  as  everyday  occurrences  for  post-war  wives. 

14.  "Katrin  and  the  Countess,"  Mama  (Mar.  9,  1951),  Los  Angeles: 
UCLA  Film  and  Television  Archives. 

15.  "Mama's  Bad  Day,"  Mama. 

16.  This  phenomenon  was  described  with  far  more  flair  by  TV  Guide, 
which,  in  1954,  wrote  that  "It  has  been  said,  with  considerable  truth,  that 
TV's  sitcoms  are  cut  pretty  much  from  the  same  formula  cloth.  They  usu- 
ally feature  a  husband-and-wife  combination,  the  husband  characterized 
as  something  of  a  barely  civilized  oaf;  the  wife  portrayed  as  the  tolerant, 
wise,  understanding  and  beautiful  epitome  of  married  womanhood." 
"She's  a  One-Man  Woman,"  TV  Guide,  p.  5. 

17.  "Hot  TV  News:  Men  are  Getting  Smarter,"  TV  Guide  2  (Nov  13, 
1954),  p.  8.  No  similar  notice  that  women  were  often  portrayed  as  irrational 
and  foolish,  however,  was  noted. 

18.  Ibid. 

19.  Ibid. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  9 

21.  "Back  in  Skirts:  Phyllis  Avery  No  Longer  Wears  the  Pants  in  the 
McNulty  Family,"  TV  Guide  3  (Jan  22,  1955),  p.  13-15. 

22.'lbid.,  p.  14. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Ibid. 

25.  Brooks  and  Marsh,  p.  468. 

26.  For  a  discussion  on  early  working-class  and  ethnic  programs  see 
Lipsitz,  "The  Meaning  of  Memory." 

27.  See,  for  example,  "Lucy  Gets  Chummy  with  the  Neighbors,"  "Lucy 
Raises  Tulips,"  and  "Building  a  Bar-B-Que,"  synopses  of  which  are  given  in 
Joel  Eisner,  and  David  Krinsky,  Television  Comedy  Series,  An  Episode 
Guide  to  153  TV  Sitcoms  in  Syndication,  (Jefferson  N.C.:  McFarland  and 
Company,  1984),  p.  407. 

28.  Mary  Beth  Haralovich,  "Sitcoms  and  Suburbs:  Positioning  the 
1950s  Homemaker,"  Quarterly  Review  of  Film  and  Video  2  (1989),  p.  78. 

29.  In  only  two  of  the  next  nine  years  (1957  and  1962)  did  the  number 
of  TV  housewives  exceed  that  of  employed  women  characters  (see  Graph 
A). 
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30.  As  always,  there  were  exceptions.  A  few  actresses  did  manage  to 
succeed  in  programs  where  they  did  not  function  solely  in  relation  to  men, 
including  Gale  Storm  {The  Gale  Storm  Show,  1956-1960)  and  Ann  Sothern 
{The  Ann  Sothern  Show,  1958-1961).  But  both  Storm  and  Sothern  had 
proven  television  track  records,  as  did  Lucille  Ball,  whose  The  Lucy  Show 
(1962-1974)  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  durable  female-focused  pro- 
grams. Another  exception  is  Rose  Marie  who  played  Sally  Rogers,  the 
wise-cracking  comedy  writer  on  The  Dick  Van  Dyke  Show.  Like  many 
working  women  characters  before  her,  Sally  was  constantly  searching  for  a 
husband.  Far  from  a  role  model  for  young  women,  producer  Carl  Reiner 
described  Sally  as  "essentially  a  sad  almost  tragic  [character]."  The  "proto- 
type of  a  glib,  caustic  career  woman  who  makes  big  money  and  frightens 
the  men."  "Whatever  Became  of  Baby  Rose  Marie,"  TV  Guide  11  (January 
12, 1963),  p.  16. 

31.  "Let's  Join  the  Ladies:  Television  Finally  has  Discovered  Girls,"  TV 
Guide  7(Oct  17, 1959),  p.  13. 

32.  Neil  Hickey,  "One  Battle  the  Women  Lost,"  TV  Guide  13  (March 
16, 1965),  p.  10. 

33.  Ibid. 

34.  Brooks  and  Marsh,  p.  273;  Terrace,  Vol.  1,  p.  446,  447. 

35.  Betty  Friedan,  "Television  and  the  Feminine  Mystique,"  TV  Guide 
12,  (Feb.  1,1964),  p.  10. 

36.  Ibid 

37.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

38.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  television  decision  making  pro- 
cess see  Todd  Gitlin,  Inside  Prime  Time,  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books, 
1983). 

39.  William  Boddy,  Fifties  Television:  The  Industry  and  its  Critics, 
(Urbana  and  Chicago:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1990),  p.  4. 

40.  Gitlin,  p.  24,  25. 

41.  "Viewer  Gripes  are  Your  Tip-Off  to  Better  Programs,"  Sponsor  5 
(Augustl3, 1951),  p.  72,  73. 

42.  "Be  Careful  on  the  Air,"  Sponsor  5  (September  19,  1951),  p.  31. 

43.  The  historiography  of  the  U.S.  consumer  culture  is  somewhat 
limited.  Good  starting  points  include:  The  Culture  of  Consumption,  ed. 
Richard  Wightman  Fox  and  T.J.  Jackson  Lears,  (New  York:  Pantheon 
Books,  1983);  Stuart  and  Elizabeth  Ewen,  Channels  of  Desire:  Mass 
Images  and  the  Shaping  of  American  Consciousness,  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1982);  Warren  Susman,  Culture  as  History,  (New  York:  Pantheon 
Books,  1973).  For  an  excellent  analysis  of  American  advertising  see  Roland 
Marchand's  Advertising  the  American  Dream,  (Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  1985). 

44.  For  more  on  suburbanization  see  Dolores  Hayden,  Redesigning 
the    American    Dream,  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton  &  Company,  1984)  and 
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Kenneth  T.  Jackson,  Crabgrass  Frontier:  The  Suburbanization  of  the 
United  States,  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1985).  Of  vital  impor- 
tance to  postwar  suburbanization  were  cheap,  time-saving  construction 
methods  and  federally  supported  home-ownership  programs  (including 
VA  loans,  tax  incentives  and  highway  grants). 

45.  Elaine  Tyler  May,  Homeward  Bounds  (New  York:  Basic  Books, 
1988),  p.  170. 
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49.  McDonagh,  p.  39. 

50.  Lipsitz,  'The  Meaning  of  Memory,"  p.  362-368. 

51.  "Katrin  and  the  Countess,"  Mama. 

52.  "Cure  that  Habit,"  Our  Miss  Brooks  (June  12,  1953),  Los  Angeles: 
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Banking  and  Market  Culture  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  1780s 


Hans  L.  Eicholz 


When  analyzing  the  major  transformations  in  American  polit- 
ical ideology  during  the  early  national  period,  historians  have 
generally  portrayed  a  struggle  between  a  community-oriented  con- 
servative tradition  and  more  "modern"  notions  that  stress  the  ac- 
ceptance of  interest-based  politics,  competitive  economic  individu- 
alism, and  material  prosperity.  Currently  this  transformation  is 
presented  in  terms  of  classical  versus  liberal  republicanism,  with 
the  differences  between  them  located  in  a  fundamental  disagree- 
ment over  the  legitimacy  of  self-interest  in  public  life.^  While 
conceived  in  new  terms,  the  desire  to  distinguish  the  heralds  of 
modernity  from  a  conservative  old  guard  has  existed  as  long  as 
American  political  theory  itself.  It  is  the  contention  of  this  paper 
that  such  a  framework  is  basically  misguided.  An  examination  of 
America's  first  major  banking  controversy  reveals  that  both  the 
merchants  who  supported  the  Bank  of  North  America  and  the 
farmers  who  opposed  it  shared  a  common  belief  in  the  benefits  of  a 
competitive  market  economy  of  self-interested  individuals.  Where 
they  disagreed  was  over  the  proper  credit  arrangements  necessary 
to  facilitate  economic  growth.  It  is  a  distortion  of  the  early  na- 
tional period  to  locate  the  origins  of  modern  politics  in  any  one 
group.  This  view  challenges  not  only  the  historiography  of  repub- 
licanism, but  also  much  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  politics 
of  banking. 

Writing  during  the  late  1950s,  Bray  Hammond  propounded  a 
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major  reinterpretation  of  agrarian  opposition  to  national  banking. 
His  book.  Banks  and  Politics  in  America,  took  on  the  long-standing 
notion  originally  argued  by  Horace  White  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
that  most  agrarians  were  debtors  in  search  of  "cheap  money. "^ 
Hammond  made  the  salutary  observation  that  men  of  enterprise, 
not  farmers,  more  often  than  not,  pushed  for  paper  money  and  more 
liberal  policies.  As  Hammond  notes,  a  number  of  other  historians 
such  as  Kathryn  L.  Behrens,  Philip  Growl,  and  Joseph  Dorfman 
had  also  come  to  similar  conclusions.  Hammond  pressed  this  inter- 
pretation a  bit  further,  however,  and  asserted  that  if  men  of  enter- 
prise favored  banks,  paper  currency,  and  liberal  loans,  then  surely 
most  agrarians  were  against  such  things.  Beginning  his  analysis 
with  the  Bank  of  North  America  controversy  of  the  1780s,  he  as- 
serted that  the  agrarian  opposition  to  the  Bank  of  North  America 
in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  was  based  on  a  profoundly  conser- 
vative economic  outlook.  Agrarians,  he  claimed,  were  hard  money 
men  "endeavoring  tenaciously  to  preserve  some  virtuous  simplici- 
ties in  the  labors  of  man  and  his  institutions."  They,  in  essence, 
feared  all  paper  money  because  they  feared  debt  and  thus  "the 
agrarian  dislike  of  banking  under  the  Republic  continued  the  agrar- 
ian dislike  of  paper  money  in  colonial  days,  for  the  distinctive 
mark  of  banks  was  their  circulating  notes,  and  these  notes  were  a 
variety  of  paper  money."  To  agrarians  such  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  to 
the  poets  and  Transcendentalists— to  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and 
Thoreau~it  [banking]  was  an  objectionable  instrument  of  industrial- 
ization, materialism,  and  immorality."^ 

Barring  a  few  recent  efforts,  Hammond's  conclusions  have 
tended  to  dominate  the  historiography  since  the  time  he  published 
his  work.  Yet,  even  in  retrospect,  many  of  his  findings  appear  un- 
founded. Back  in  the  early  forties,  Richard  Lester  made  a  clear 
point  of  the  fact  that  those  who  opposed  paper  money  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Pennsylvania  tended  to  be 
from  the  most  prominent  mercantile  families.'^  Moreover,  George 
Athen  Billias  in  his  work  on  the  Massachusetts  land  bank  of  1740 
stressed  that  the  conflict  concerning  that  institution  arose  between 
those  merchants  and  wealthy  farmers  (often  one  and  the  same) 
who  supported  a  land  bank  which  backs  its  loans  with  the  mort- 
gaged property  of  the  borrower,  and  those  merchants  who  favored 
a  money  bank  which  extends  credit  on  the  expected  profitability  of 
specific  trade  ventures.^  If  nothing  else,  this  should  have  indi- 
cated to  Hammond  a  great  deal  more  variety  in  the  composition  of 
the  banking  factions  than  he  had  taken  into  account.   For  instance, 
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he  attributed  the  extension  of  the  Bubble  Act  to  the  colonies  in 
1741,  which  was  intended  to  prohibit  the  formation  of  corporations 
not  explicitly  chartered  by  Parliament,  to  the  pressures  brought 
forth  by  the  anti-inflationary  agrarian  faction.^  Billias,  however, 
had  clearly  shown  that  this  extension  was  encouraged  by  merchant 
supporters  of  a  money  bank  who  wanted  to  destroy  the  land  bank 
created  by  their  rivals/  At  the  very  least,  the  position  of  the 
agrarians  could  have  been  seen  as  ambiguous,  but  Hammond 
asserted  otherwise  and,  thereby,  established  one  myth  to  replace 
another. 

The  notion  that  agrarians  were  "hard  money"  men  became 
even  more  perplexing,  however,  when  it  is  realized  that  one  of  the 
leading  historians  of  American  banking,  Fritz  Redlich,  devoted  a 
substantial  piece  of  his  work  on  the  Bank  of  North  America  in  The 
Molding  of  American  Banking  to  a  discussion  of  agrarian  demands 
for  long-term  loans.  Drawing  on  many  of  the  same  sources  as 
Hammond,  Redlich  found  the  agrarians  wanted,  not  to  abolish  pa- 
per currency,  but  to  encourage  its  issue  through  liberal  long-term 
loans  based  upon  the  worth  of  the  farmer's  land  and  issued  through 
state  loan  offices.  Farm  improvements  required  longer-term  in- 
vestments than  did  mercantile  ventures.  Many  banks,  such  as  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  made  loans  only  on  a  short-term  basis  to 
serve  the  needs  of  seaborne  commerce.  Consequently,  this  policy  re- 
stricted the  opportunities  of  farmers  to  borrow  for  farm  improve- 
ments.^ Regrettably,  Hammond  took  none  of  this  into  account. 

Despite  overwhelming  evidence  of  agrarian  support  for  a  state 
loan  office,  Hammond  dismissed  the  evidence  as  a  simple  ploy  by 
farmers  to  bring  down  the  bank.  As  he  wrote,  "there  was  far  more 
interest  in  destroying  the  bank  than  in  fostering  the  loan  office..., 
and  Robert  Morris. ..twitted  the  few  country  gentlemen  who  pro- 
fessed such  esteem  for  the  state's  paper  money  now  withstanding  it 
is  notorious  that  they  will  not  sell  the  produce  of  their  farms  for 
it."^  His  only  piece  of  evidence  for  this  contention  came  from  none 
other  than  the  chief  proponent  and  architect  of  the  bank  himself! 
In  spite  of  such  drawbacks,  Hammond  was  quite  successful  in  pro- 
moting the  idea  that  the  agrarians  were  backward-looking  conser- 
vatives opposed  to  the  rising  commercial  order.  This  notion  has 
been  strengthened  by  most  of  those  writing  on  the  politics  of  bank- 
ing from  Redlich  on  up  to  the  present.^^  It  matters  not  that  farmers 
sought  loans  to  invest  in  their  lands,  as  Redlich  wrote,  or  supported 
a  land  bank  as  Billias  argued,  they  were  still  backward-looking 
anti-capitalists. 
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This  position  was  adopted  from  a  different  perspective.  Since 
the  appearance  of  Bernard  Bailyn's  The  Ideological  Origins  of  the 
American  Revolution,  a  number  of  scholars  have  examined  the  con- 
nection between  British  commonwealth  thought  and  American  rev- 
olutionary ideology.  In  Machiavellian  Moment,  J.G.A.  Pocock  has 
insisted  that  revolutionary  and  early  national  political  thought  in 
the  United  States  should  be  seen  as  part  of  the  civil  humanistic  or 
classical  republican  tradition  that  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Aristotle.  Classical  republicans  hold  to  a  notion  that  society  must 
maintain,  within  the  bounds  of  a  constitutional  republic,  a  delicate 
balance  of  the  natural  social  orders  of  the  king,  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  people.  Any  change  or  deviation  from  this  balance  was 
seen  to  usher  in  corruption.  This  could  only  lead  to  the  dictatorship 
of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many.  For  this  reason,  commerce  and  eco- 
nomic change  were  viewed  with  suspicion.  With  commerce  came 
wealth  and  with  wealth  political  influence,  leading  to  corruption. 
Man,  it  was  held,  needed  to  maintain  a  virtuous  detachment  from 
the  interests  in  his  public  life.  Until  the  1830s,  according  to  Pocock, 
Americans  thought  along  these  lines.  In  the  early  national  period 
he  sees  a  classic  split  develop  among  American  political  factions 
between  a  "court"  and  "country"  party."  The  former  consisted  of 
those  who  embraced  commerce  and  national  glory.  They  "desired 
to  establish  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  class  of  fund-holding 
public  creditors  who  would  be  directly  interested  in  upholding  the 
government." ^^  The  opponents  of  banks,  however,  were  members  of 
the  country  or  Jeffersonian  party.  They  distrusted  commerce  and 
banks  and  the  "symbolic  property"  of  bank  notes  and  paper  cur- 
rency. As  Pocock  writes: 

Once  property  was  seen  to  have  a  symbolic  value, 
expressed  in  coin  or  in  credit,  the  foundations  of 
personality  themselves  appeared  imaginary  or  at 
best  consensual;  the  individual  could  exist,  even  in 
his  own  sight,  only  at  the  fluctuating  value  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  fellows,  and  these  evalua- 
tions, though  constant  and  public,  were  too  irra- 
tionally performed  to  be  seen  as  acts  of  political 
decision  or  virtue.  The  threat  of  corruption  cut 
deep...^^ 
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Though  varying  in  details,  the  general  interpretation  of  Pocock's 
agrarian /Jeffersonian/country-party  has  been  accepted  by  a  number 
of  historians  writing  along  similar  lines. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  concept  of  commerce  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  interpretations  of  these  historians,  little  has  been 
done  to  examine  how  men  in  the  revolutionary  era  actually  thought 
about  the  life-blood  of  commerce,  money,  and  banking.  Banks  occu- 
pied a  pivotal  position  in  the  development  and  spread  of  both  in- 
dustrial and  pre-industrial  markets.  They  provided  the  essential 
catalyst  to  trade;  credit.  How  people  reacted  to  banking  institu- 
tions reflected  how  they  felt  about  commerce  and  its  relation  to  cor- 
ruption and  virtue  and  thus,  more  importantly,  how  they  perceived 
of  human  nature  and  society. 

It  is  my  contention  that  in  the  debates  over  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  the  agrarian  opposition  did  not  exhibit  a  backward-look- 
ing anti-capitalist  perspective.  On  the  contrary,  the  leading 
voices  of  agrarian  opposition  reflected  an  underlying  core  of  social 
thought  that  can  only  be  described  as  market  oriented.  In  the  first 
banking  controversy,  both  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America  shared  a  common  perception  of  human  nature  and 
society.  Every  man  and  woman  was  seen  to  be  unavoidably  self-in- 
terested, and  yet,  unlike  the  classical  republicans,  this  was  not 
held  to  be  basic  a  human  flaw  or  social  ill.  Given  the  proper  insti- 
tutional relations,  each  person  could  be  left  free  to  pursue  his  or  her 
own  interests.  Where  the  two  factions  differed  was  over  the  forms 
to  be  taken  by  the  institutions  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
capitalist  order.  The  opponents  of  the  Bank  looked  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  loan  office  and  the  emission  of  paper  currency  as 
their  ideal  alternative.  When  seen  in  the  context  of 
Pennsylvania's  commercial  economy,  this  interpretation  is  entirely 
credible. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Atlantic  world  underwent 
tremendous  commercial  development.  Western  European  nations 
rushed  to  colonize  the  New  World  and  erect  a  booming  oceanic  net- 
work of  international  trade.  This  need  hardly  be  elaborated  upon. 
What  is  less  commonly  known  is  the  extent  to  which  agriculture  be- 
came commercialized.  From  the  mid-seventeenth  century  on,  agri- 
cultural produce  became  a  major  source  of  trade,  and  farmers  will- 
ingly embraced  this  development  by  expanding  their  output  and 
finding  an  access  to  market.  As  E.L.  Jones  noted,  in  his  Agriculture 
and  the  Industrial  Revolution,  "England  was  early  in  field  with  a 
productive,  expandable  agriculture,  which  as  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury  went  by  increasingly  spread  its  influence  by  means  of  books, 
correspondence,  and  personal  inspection  to  willing  pupils  in  other 
countries."^'*  This  influence  was  not  lost  on  America. 

Between  1725  and  1755,  Pennsylvania  experienced  its  largest 
influx  of  immigrants.  These  men  and  women  represented  the  mid- 
dle ranks  of  European  society.  Not  so  poor  as  to  be  bound  to  the  old 
country  not  so  wealthy  as  to  be  tied  to  their  investments,  these  in- 
dividuals set  out  for  the  rich  soil  of  the  Pennsylvania  interior. 
They  were  not  leaving  because  of  war,  famine,  or  disease.  Life  in 
Europe  between  those  years  was  generally  tolerant  and  peaceful. ^^ 
They  came  because  Pennsylvania  offered  fertile  soil  and  a  ready 
access  to  the  Adantic  economy.  "By  the  third  generation,  after 
1740,  farmers  of  'middling'  status  sold  between  a  third  and  a  half 
or  more  of  their  production,  at  least  during  peacetime."^^  Thus  as 
James  Lemon  wrote  in  his  work,  The  Best  Poor  Man's  Country,  the 
"romantic  notions  of  subsistence  and  self-sufficient  farmers  must  be 
rejected.  The  golden  age  of  non-commercial  simplicity  presented  by 
scholars  in  the  early  twentieth  century  did  not  exist  in  rural  or  even 
frontier  Pennsylvania."^'' 

Between  1740  and  1770  total  exports  of  wheat,  flour,  and  flax 
seed  increased  from  approximately  100,000  to  500,000  pounds  ster- 
ling, an  increase  of  500%!  When  added  to  lumber,  this  comprised 
the  bulk  of  Pennsylvania's  exports.  This  went  to  other  mainland 
countries.  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies.  The  latter  provided 
an  especially  lucrative  outlet  for  farm  produce.  The  West  Indies 
traded  rum  and  sugar  in  exchange  for  Pennsylvania  wheat  and  lum- 
ber. ^8 

As  a  developing  colonial  economy,  Pennsylvania  had  long  been 
operating  under  a  deflcit  of  trade  with  England.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  quite  apparent.  Pennsylvanians  need  capital  goods.  They 
needed  farm  implements,  manufactured  cloth,  and  other  refined 
products  which  they  could  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Consequently,  what  money  there  was  quickly  left  the  country  to 
pay  for  their  English  purchases  and  a  chronic  lack  of  specie  came  to 
characterize  pre-  and  post-revolutionary  America.  In  the  past, 
paper  currency  emission  on  land  collateral  had  been  an  accepted 
means  towards  alleviating  the  periodic  distresses  caused  by  a  se- 
vere shortage  of  hard  currency  shortage. ^^  These  emissions  were 
conducted  through  the  agency  of  a  state  loan  office  or,  in  other 
words,  a  government  controlled  land  bank.  This  practice  was  very 
attractive  to  those  with  land  whose  investments  in  agriculture 
made  this  an  important  source  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  debts  and 
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the  maintenance  of  property.  During  the  1780s,  Pennsylvania  un- 
derwent another  severe  contraction  in  its  money  supply  and  trade. 
In  response  to  this  downturn,  farmers  promoted  the  idea  of  a  loan 
office.  Merchants,  however,  supported  the  incorporation  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America. 

Originally  founded  by  Robert  Morris  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing funds  to  the  bankrupt  Continental  Congress,  the  Bank  of  North 
America  also  served  the  subsidiary  purpose  of  concentrating  mer- 
cantile capital  for  the  ready  financing  of  trade  ventures.  It  was  a 
classic  money  bank.  In  other  words,  it  based  its  loans  on  the  per- 
ceived profitability  of  particular  trade  ventures.  This  was  a  very 
risky  undertaking,  given  the  nature  of  the  market  and  cross- 
Atlantic  trade  route.  Consequently,  the  bank,  like  many  other 
banks,  restricted  its  policies  to  short  term  (thirty  to  sixty  days) 
loans  at  rates  higher  than  a  loan  office.^°  Before  the  bank,  mer- 
chants had  to  borrow  from  each  other.  Much  time  was  spent  seek- 
ing available  funds.  The  bank  served  to  centralize  these  resources 
for  more  efficient  access.  Furthermore,  because  the  bank  promised 
to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie,  its  paper  was  readily  accepted  in 
England  and  other  foreign  trading  nations. ^^  Paper  emissions,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  only  transferable  within  the  state  because 
they  were  used  ultimately  for  the  payment  of  land  taxes.  From  the 
beginning,  the  bank  and  the  loan  office  displayed,  from  our  vantage 
point,  clear  grounds  for  conflict.  Apparently,  this  was  not  recog- 
nized during  the  bank's  founding  in  1782.  Its  passage  through  the 
legislature  met  with  little  or  no  outcry  from  the  planters  and  farm- 
ers. Part  of  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  economic 
downturn  had  not  taken  hold  until  1785.-^  Another  reason  perhaps 
was  that  farmers  had  not  yet  come  up  against  the  Bank's  lending 
policies.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  loan  office  was  designed  to 
make  long-term  (six  months  to  a  year)  loans  at  low  interest  rates. 
This  was  required  by  farmers  due  to  the  long  gestation  period 
between  their  initial  investments  in  the  land  and  the  following 
harvests. ^^  As  already  noted,  this  was  a  land  bank  in  all  its 
essentials.^'*  Land  banks  were  considered  preferable  to  money  banks 
by  many  political  economists  of  the  period  because  they  based 
their  loans  on  "real  property"  rather  than  on  expected  returns.  A 
farmer  would  offer  his  land  as  collateral,  and  receive  usually  about 
ninety  percent  worth  in  credit. ^^ 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  such  a  policy 
was  inappropriate.  The  riskier  nature  of  its  investment  required 
that  the  officers  of  the  bank  be  able  to  call  upon  the  institution's 
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cash  reserves  quickly  without  worrying  that  they  might  be  left  in- 
solvent for  long  periods.  When  the  bank  was  established  in  1782, 
however,  all  remained  relatively  calm  on  the  political  scene.^^ 
Indeed,  one  might  suggest  that  it  was  precisely  because  of  the  com- 
mercial outlook  of  farmers  that  they  failed  to  immediately  recog- 
nize the  bank  as  a  threat.  Not  until  the  bank  was  seen  as  being  op- 
posed to  their  interests  did  they  attempt  to  revoke  its  charter.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  farmers  found  it  difficult  to  borrow  form  the 
bank  might  have  been  tolerated,  but  the  bank  went  further  than 
this.  It  not  only  refused  to  make  adequate  funds  available  to  farm- 
ers, but  actively  opposed  state  paper  emissions  and  explicitly 
stated  that  it  would  not  accept  paper  from  either  payment  of  loans 
or  deposits. 

When  the  Constitutionalists,  led  by  western  agrarians, 
achieved  a  majority  in  1785,  the  economy  had  entered  into  depres- 
sion and  credit  became  exceedingly  scarce.  Due  to  the  overspecula- 
tion  of  merchants  during  the  last  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  country  was  flooded  with  foreign  goods.  The  drain  on  specie 
and  the  large  supply  of  merchandise  caused  a  precipitous  drop  in 
prices  that  continued  until  1788.^^  In  the  ensuing  debates  over  the 
existence  of  the  bank,  both  sides  championed  their  institutions  as 
the  answer  to  the  state's  problems.  With  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Constitutionalists,  however,  the  bank  would  lose  its  charter  until 
the  Republicans  could  once  again  take  control  of  the  assembly  in 
1787. 

Both  sides  in  the  struggle  displayed  a  keen  understanding  of 
their  place  in  the  economy.  During  the  debates  of  1785  and  1786, 
the  arguments  over  the  bank  placed  the  discussion  of  paper  currency 
and  mercantile  credit  within  the  context  of  the  international  econ- 
omy. Nowhere,  however,  was  commerce  or  self-interest  questioned. 
Neither  the  proponents  nor  opponents  of  the  bank  can  be  character- 
ized as  "conservative"  in  this  respect.  What  is  clear  is  that  they 
favored  different  institutional  arrangements  in  which  a  shared  be- 
lief in  competitive  self-interest  played  a  leading  part. 

During  the  debates  over  the  bank's  charter  in  1785,  Jonathan 
Sergeant,  attorney  for  the  bank's  opposition,  charged  that  the  cur- 
rency shortage  had  been  exacerbated  by  the  institution's  promotion 
of  the  important  trade.  This  formed  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  anti- 
bank  position.  Arguing  from  classical  mercantile  principles,  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bank  of  North  America  charged  that  exports  had  to  be 
increased,  and  this  could  only  be  achieved  through  investments  in 
farming.  Or,  to  put  it  in  Sergeant's  words,  "the  steps  by  which  the 
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state  arose  to  the  flourishing  condition  it  was  in  before  the  war,  are 
those  that  we  must  return  to  in  order  to  retrieve  it  from  its  present 
situation-I  mean  by  loans  to  the  farmers  to  enable  them  to  improve 
and  cultivate  the  country."^^  Sergeant  did  not  place  the  argument 
in  explicit  importer  versus  exporter  terms,  but  the  meaning  of  his 
arguments  were  not  lost  on  his  clientele.  Standing  before  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  1786,  William  Findley  refined  Sergeant's  position 
in  explicit  terms. 

An  immigrant  of  Scotch-Irish  background,  Findley  started  off 
in  the  United  States  first  as  a  weaver,  then  as  a  school  teacher, 
and  finally  as  a  farmer.  As  a  supporter  of  the  radical 
Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1776,  he  was  elected  shortly  there- 
after to  the  state  legislature.  Displaying  a  clear  knowledge  of 
mercantile  political  economy,  Findley  charged  that  "the  balance 
of  trade  being  constantly  against  us,  commerce  with  us  has  con- 
tracted a  different  meaning  from  what  it  has  in  Europe. ..from  the 
excess  of  exports,  the  nation  is  enriched.  With  us  it  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  styled  importation  than  commerce;  and  this  importation, 
carried  on  to  too  great  a  degree  before  the  revolution  is  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  the  bank."^^  What  was  Findley's  solution?  "We,"  he 
asserted,  "must  encourage  our  own  produce  and  manufactures."^ 

That  same  year  William  Barton  came  out  with  his  influential 
pamphlet.  The  True  Interests  of  the  United  States  Considered. 
Neither  a  farmer,  nor  a  resident  of  the  back  country.  Barton  points 
the  problematic  nature  of  classifying  the  opposition  to  the  bank  as 
simply  agrarian.  He  was  a  noted  political-economist  and  produced 
some  of  the  most  sophisticated  arguments  on  the  anti-bank  side.  In 
his  attack  upon  the  bank.  Barton  reasoned  that  any  institution  ben- 
eficial to  the  state  needed  to  encourage  the  nation's  exports.  This, 
he  asserted,  could  only  be  achieved  through  making  credit  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  farmer.  The  state  loan  office  was  the  proper  institu- 
tion for  the  task.  The  bank,  however,  was  seen  to  promote  just  the 
opposite  economic  activity.  It  could  not  "lend  on  any  other  security 
than  mere  confidence,  grounded  on  opinion  only."  The  farmer,  on 
the  other  hand,  "who  is  desirous  of  borrowing  capital,"  and  whose 
assets  are  based  solidly  in  land,  "cannot  obtain  a  farthing  from  the 
bank."  Since  merchants  were  the  source  of  importation  into  the 
country,  the  bank  was  seen  to  promote  what  Sergeant  believed  to  be 
an  imbalance  of  trade,  leading  to  an  outflow  of  gold  and  silver  coin. 
The  bottom  line  of  Sergeant's  argument  was  to  make  credit,  the  in- 
strument of  business  expansion,  available  to  the  farmer  in  order  to 
increase  exportation  of  American  agricultural  products.^^    Clearly 
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the  bank's  opposition  was  not  merely  asserting  some  old  conserva- 
tive notions  of  "hard  money"  and  "virtue."  Sergeant,  Finely,  and 
Baritone  each  displayed  a  keen  recognition  of  their  constituency's 
economic  interests  and  each  made  some  contribution  towards  refin- 
ing the  anti-bank  position,  placing  it  within  the  framework  of  the 
international  economy. 

Much,  however,  has  been  made  of  the  anti-monopoly  position 
that  was  joined  to  these  economic  arguments.  Gordon  Wood  (who 
has  modified  his  views  somewhat:  See  footnote  59)  and  Lance 
Banning  have  interpreted  the  assertions  of  monopoly  banking  as 
representing  the  classical  republican  fear  of  concentrated  wealth.^^ 
Concentrated  wealth  was  feared,  but  not,  as  we  shall  see,  for 
classical  republican  reasons.  In  the  original  petition  to  revoke  the 
bank's  charter,  the  argument  was  made  that  the  bank  had  the 
power  of  "directing  what  paper  credit  shall  circulate  and  what 
shall  depreciate. "^-^  Deploring  the  bank's  opposition  to  paper 
money,  the  petitioners  charged  that  the  state  was  powerless  to  op- 
pose it  "so  long  as  their  (the  bank  directors)  power  shall  con- 
tinue."-^"^  In  response  to  this  assertion,  the  bank's  attorney,  James 
Wilson,  presented  an  argument  not  at  all  congruent  with  what  we 
would  expect  of  one  addressing  an  opposition  steeped  in  the  notions 
of  classical  virtue  and  republicanism. 

Charging  that  the  bank  and  the  loan  office  "do  not  interfere 
with  each  other,"  and  are,  therefore,  "not  incompatible,"  Wilson 
went  on  to  make  the  illuminating  claim  that  "banks  are  calculated 
to  be  the  servants  of  the  people.  Their  aim  is  profit  not  ambition. 
They  are  rather  inclined  to  be  too  obsequious,  than  too  refrac- 
tory."^^ Self-interest  for  Wilson  was  something  quite  different 
from  political  ambition.  Indeed,  it  was  a  legitimate  social  under- 
taking. It  served  the  interest  of  the  community,  while  the  latter 
was  a  distinct  form  of  political  malady.  If  the  opposition  to  the 
bank  had  been  wedded  to  the  classical  republican  notion  that 
profit  and  ambition  were  inseparable,  would  this  not  have  been  an 
odd  tactic  on  the  part  of  the  bank's  attorney?  The  opposition,  how- 
ever, was  not  based  on  the  concept  of  the  virtuous  citizen,  but  on  the 
self-interested  individual. 

Taking  Wilson  to  task  for  his  claim  that  both  institutions 
could  co-exist.  Sergeant  began  his  attack  by  stating,  "I  do  not  make 
any  charge  against  the  parties  under  whose  directions  the  bank 
rests.  They  have  pursued  the  only  road  that  will  ever  be  pursued 
by  any  body  of  men  in  the  same  situation,  that  is,  to  make  the  most 
for  the  stock  holders. "^^    No  moral  pejorative  is  attached  to  this 
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pursuit.  It  has  become  a  legitimate  undertaking  that  "will  ever  be 
pursued  by  any  body  of  men."  What  distressed  Sergeant  was  not 
the  pursuit  of  self-interest,  but  the  structure  of  the  institution: 

The  interests  of  the  bank  being  undoubtedly  to  de- 
stroy all  paper  but  their  own,  they  will  as  surely 
proscribe  it,  as  an  engine  will  follow  the  motion  of 
its  wheels.  Let  us  suppose  the  most  generous  man 
existing,  to  become  director  of  the  bank,  he  must  in 
six  months  fall  as  regularly  into  the  track  pursued 
by  the  president  and  the  directors  as  a  miller  takes 
his  toll. ^7 

Economic  forces  were  seen  as  objective  and  indisputable  facts  of 
life.  It  appeared  logical  to  Sergeant  that  what  needed  to  be  al- 
tered was  not  the  pursuit  of  one's  self-interest,  but  the  institutions 
through  which  it  would  be  pursued.  After  all,  he  added,  "I  only 
contend  against  the  general  principle  of  the  bank,  which  is  an  ef- 
fectual discouragement  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  com- 
merce."^^  Far  from  being  locked  into  a  backward,  anti-commercial 
political  philosophy,  the  opponents  of  the  Bank  evinced  strong 
pro-market  sentiments.  This  is  borne  out  in  the  later  debates  of 
1788  as  well.  Like  Wilson,  the  Bank's  champions  in  these  conflicts 
shared  with  their  opponents  a  strong  attachment  to  the  notion  that 
self-interest  was  a  positive  social  good. 

Having  once  fought  the  bank  for  the  right  to  establish  a  simi- 
lar institution  in  1784,  Tenchc  Coxe,  a  prominent  merchant,  now  be- 
came one  of  its  chief  advocates.  Never  ceasing  to  criticize  the 
bank,  he  incorporated  his  complaints  into  the  arguments  on  its  be- 
half.^^  The  Bank  of  North  America,  Coxe  asserted,  provided  a 
public  service.  It  facilitated  trade  and  acted  as  a  ready  source  of 
credit  to  the  government  in  times  of  need.  Unfortunately,  it  had 
some  grave  defects.  As  he  wrote,  "the  perfect  novelty  of  the  topic 
occasioned  several  extreme  dangers  to  be  over-looked  in  its  forma- 
tion."'•^  Coxe  argued  that  giving  each  investor  in  the  bank  as  many 
votes  as  he  had  shares  would  allow  for  the  control  of  the  in- 
stitution to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  elite  few.  Looking  to  the  Bank 
of  England  for  his  model,  he  praised  the  British  restriction  "giving 
each  proprietor  of  five  hundred  shares  a  vote  and. ..not  permitting 
any  man  to  have  more."'*^  Thus  he  charged,  we  alone  of  all  the  free 
nations  on  earth,  "have  endowed  a  wealthy  corporation  with 
powers  and  privileges  opposed  to  freedom  and  equality."''^    This 
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arrangement,  moreover,  was  to  be  permanent.  This  was  its  second 
great  flaw:  "The  Parhament  of  England  granted  its  charter  for 
eleven  years:  ours. ..was  in  effect  unlimited.'"*-'  He  wrote  in  his  , 
Cool  Thoughts  on  the  Bank  (1786),  "Here,  therefore,  is  not  only  a 
monopoly,  but  an  aristocracy  formed  of  a  most  formidable  kind..."'*'* 
It  is  important  to  note  that  while  he  did  fear  the  influence  of  such 
an  aristocracy  on  government,  he  did  not  see  the  problem  arising  out 
of  wealth,  per  se,  but  from  poor  government  planning.  The 
architects  of  the  bank  had  failed  to  "guard  the  morals  of  the 
people  from  temptations  to  vices  and  crimes. ..injurious  to  society."'*^ 

As  a  political  economist,  Coxe  embraced  economic  growth  and 
advocated  the  use  of  state  authority  to  promote  commerce  and  man- 
ufacturing. He  was  a  "modernizer"  in  the  same  sense  as  Alexander 
Hamilton.  As  Cooke  writes  in  his  biography  of  Coxe,  "The  advan- 
tages Hamilton  attributed  to  manufacturing—the  heart  of  his  re- 
port—were the  same  the  Philadelphian  had  stressed  time  and 
again."  Both  were  staunch  supporters  of  technological  progress, 
expanding  economic  opportunities,  and  of  the  creation  of 
"additional  modes  of  investment.""*^  This  entailed  a  close  associ- 
ation of  public  and  private  interests  and  banking  played  a  central 
role  in  the  scheme.  As  Coxe  noted,  "incorporated  banks  as  before 
observed... have  been  instituted  to  answer  public  ends.  Private  men 
and  private  property  have  been  used  as  the  means,  as  must  by  ne- 
cessity be  the  case  in  all  arrangements  of  civil  society."'*^  For  Coxe 
the  question  before  the  General  Assembly  should  not  have  been 
whether  to  renew  the  bank's  charter  or  not,  "but  whether  it 
ought. ..not  to  be  new  modeled,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
Government  of  this  country  and  with  the  present  state  of  trade  and 
commerce.'"*^  Thus,  like  the  opposition,  Coxe  did  not  challenge  the 
propriety  of  one's  pursuit  of  self  interest.  He  only  challenged  the 
organization  of  the  bank.  Given  all  its  flaws,  he  chose  to  side  with 
the  institution  rather  than  abolish  it.  So  did  another  defender  of 
the  bank,  Pelatiah  Webster. 

As  a  young  man,  Webster  had  studied  to  be  a  theologian  but 
decided  to  enter  business  instead  around  1749.  Though  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  he  chose  to  move  his  interests  to  Philadelphia  in  1763. 
Then  in  1776,  after  suffering  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  some 
2000£  worth  of  property,  he  became  passionately  interested  in  po- 
litical economy.  Like  Coxe,  he  sought  ways  of  promoting  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  agriculture  through  close  public  and  private 
cooperation.   In  fact,  he  was  even  more  explicit  in  his  endorsement 
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of  private  interest  and  wealth  as  the  instruments  enhancing  the 
well-being  of  society. 

Webster  used  much  that  could  be  construed  as  commonwealth 
rhetoric  in  his  writings.  His  compositions  are  sprinkled  with  ref- 
erences to  one's  character  and  virtue.  Upon  closer  examination, 
however,  it  is  clear  that  his  concept  of  virtue  is  a  commercial  one. 
It  is  in  Webster's  view  equivalent  to  "credit":  "When  we  say  of 
man,  he  is  a  person  of  credit  and  reputation,  that  meaning  is  that 
he  is  a  man  in  whose  virtue  and  good  character  people  in  general 
place  confidence."  What  did  he  mean  by  credit?  Credit  "is  the 
confidence  which  people  place  in  a  man's  integrity  and  punctual- 
ity, in  fulfilling  his  contracts  and  performing  his  engagements."'*^ 

In  his  defense  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  Webster  argued 
that  the  bank  promoted  good  character  and  virtue  through  its 
prompt  enforcement  of  contracts.  He  also  went  on  to  assert  that  the 
bank  was  of  no  threat  to  the  government.  If  anything  he  contended 
that  the  government  posed  the  greatest  threat  to  the  community. 
Referring  to  the  Bank  of  Genoa,  Webster  argued  that  it  had  failed 
not  because  of  any  defects  of  its  principle,  or  mismanagement  of  its 
directors,  but  by  the  madness  of  the  rulers  of  the  state.. .They  mag- 
nified its  strength  and  power  too  much  and  compelled  the  directors 
to  make  advances  to  the  state,  beyond  what  their  funds  would 
bear.^°  His  solution  to  the  threat  of  over-expansion  was  a  prudent 
mix  of  public  and  private  interests.  Merchants  would  control  the 
bank,  while  the  state  would  "become  stockholders  as  far  as  they 
pleased  and  take  sums  out  of  the  bank  whenever  necessary. "^^  His 
criticism  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  was  that  it  did  not  offer 
the  state  enough  access  to  credit.  It  was  too  much  of  a  private  bank. 
All  that  was  necessary,  however,  to  ensure  against  abuse  was  to  al- 
low merchants  to  retain  control  of  the  business.  The  bank,  after  all, 
"will  more  naturally  fall  under  the  direction  of  merchants  than 
that  of  any  other  sort  of  men. ..less  interested  in  its  success."^^  In 
this  regard,  Coxe  and  Webster  are  in  complete  agreement;  Webster, 
however,  did  not  stop  at  this  point,  but  went  on  to  state  that  "our 
bank  is  a  sort  of  mercantile  institution,  and  the  influence  of  mer- 
chants is  the  safest  of  any  that  can  affect  government. "^^  The  rea- 
son for  this  seemed  obvious  to  Webster:  "The  parson  lives  on  the 
sins  of  the  people,  and  the  doctor  on  their  diseases,  and  the  lawyer 
on  their  disputes. ..{and  I  suppose  they  all  think  they  ought  to  pray 
for  their  daily  bread),  but  the  merchant  has  every  inducement  to 
seek,  and  promote  the  wealth  of  the  state."  And  such  wealth  need 
not  be  feared  because  "it  rarely  begets  sedition;  that  baneful  pro- 
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duction  generally  springs  from  poverty,  vice,  and  disappoint- 
ment...V^e  have  perhaps  no  instance  of  a  nation  ruined  by  its  mer- 
chants."^'* 

The  pursuit  of  wealth  and  one's  self-interests  was  thus  clearly 
sanctioned  by  the  proponents  of  the  Bank.  Economic  man  was  so- 
cially respectable.  As  stated  earlier,  this  held  true  for  the  opposi- 
tion as  well.  Drawing  on  the  assertion  of  monopoly  raised  by  Coxe 
and  others,  the  opponents  of  the  bank  forged  a  different  view  of 
what  the  commercial  world  order  should  look  like.  Farmers 
played  the  central  role  in  the  economy,  they  argued,  and  they 
should  be  allowed  to  strive  for  their  interests  as  much  as  mer- 
chants. To  this  end  they  held  up  the  State  Loan  Office  as  their 
ideal  institution.  The  bank  stood  in  their  way.  They  charged  that 
it  had  too  powerful  an  influence  over  the  state.  What  was  wrong 
was  not  that  it  corrupted  virtue,  but  that  it  restricted  the  free  pur- 
suit of  individual  interests. 

Standing  before  the  State  Assembly,  Robert  Whitehill  ex- 
pressed the  above  sentiments  most  clearly.  The  bank  blocked  the 
establishment  of  a  second  bank  (Coxe's  original  plan  ironically) 
and  had  then  tried  to  block  emission  of  paper  bills.  A  representa- 
tive from  Cumberland  county,  Whitehill  was  perhaps  the  most 
consistently  "agrarian"  in  his  background.  A  successful  farmer  with 
an  estate  of  500  acres  and  stone  house  of  his  own  construction,  he 
could  have  been  the  perfect  classical  republican  yeoman.  But  he 
was  far  from  that.  In  his  attack  upon  the  bank,  he  elucidated 
clearly  the  interests  of  the  farming  community  and  their  need  for 
credit: 

The  Bank  does  not  help  the  farmer— nor  promote 
the  agriculture  of  the  state.  If  the  farmer,  who  is 
the  strength  of  the  country,  be  cut  off  from  procuring 
the  supplies  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  improve  his 
lands,  the  state  must  languish.  A  loan  office  is  the 
only  sure  means  of  encouraging  agriculture,  and  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  bring  his  product  to  market.^^ 

The  bank,  as  it  was  constituted,  prohibited  successful  utiliza- 
tion of  the  loan  office.  It  used  its  monopoly  power  to  obstruct  the  in- 
terests of  landed  men.  The  solution  for  Whitehill  was  to  revoke 
the  bank's  charter  and  make  the  banking  industry  open  to  private 
banks:  "Cannot  it  go  on  as  a  private  bank?  How  many  banks  in 
Europe  are  carried  on  in  that  manner?"^^ 
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William  Findley,  the  representative  from  Westmoreland 
county,  covered  the  same  ground  while  in  the  Assembly,  but  he  also 
provided  some  written  reflections  on  his  position  a  few  years  after 
the  debates  in  the  Assembly.  In  his  argument  against  rechartering 
the  bank,  Findley  attacked  the  concept  of  incorporation. 
Corporations,  he  charged,  removed  the  burden  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility from  the  shareholders  in  the  company  and  thereby 
removed  one  of  the  principle  checks  to  reckless  overexpansion. 
"Under  the  charter,"  he  contended,  "the  incorporated  property  was 
the  only  security  to  the  public:  therefore  the  stockholders,  who 
have  the  property  of  it,  and  draw  dividends  from  it,  might  be 
rolling  in  wealth,  and  the  bank  break  and  ruin  thousands."^'' 
Findley's  solution  to  incorporation,  or  chartering,  was  to  keep  the 
bank  private:  "They  may  still  keep  a  private  bank.  And  here  I  beg 
leave  to  remark  that  as  a  private  bank  is  all  the  constitution  ad- 
n^ts  of,  so  it  would  have  the  same  advantages  in  trade  and  more  se- 
curity to  the  people  than  a  chartered  bank."^^ 

Some  have  interpreted  Findley's  stance  to  be  an  indication 
that  he  was  invoking  republican  arguments  of  equality  and  virtue 
against  the  bank.^^  When  one  takes  a  closer  look,  however,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  Findley  is  actually  arguing  against  the  unnec- 
essary sponsorship  of  monopoly  wealth  by  government.  As  he 
stated,  "how  absurd  must  it  be  for  government  to  lend  its  special  aid 
in  so  partial  a  manner  to  wealth,  to  give  it  that  additional  force 
and  spring  which  it  must  drive  from  an  almost  unlimited  char- 
tej.?"60  |_[g  does  not  accuse  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  being  sedi- 
tious or  corrupt.  Like  Sergeant  pointed  out,  they  are  simply  doing 
what  anyone  else  would  do  in  their  place.  In  Findley's  words,  "I  do 
not  charge  the  directors  or  stockholders  personally  with  such  de- 
sign: but. ..it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  directors  to  con- 
duct it  according  to  its  natural  principles. "^^  In  other  words,  they 
can  not  be  blamed  for  something  that  is  part  of  human  nature  and 
subject  to  the  workings  of  the  market. 

Following  hard  upon  this  statement,  Findley  argued  against 
the  bank  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  "inimical  to  the  emission  and 
credit  of  paper  money. "^^  He  shares  none  of  the  suspicion  and  hos- 
tility to  "symbolic  property"  that  Pocock  claims  is  characteristic  of 
classical  republicans.  Findley  makes  his  liberal  leanings  much 
clearer,  however,  later  in  his  Review  of  the  Revenue  System 
(1794).  Writing  the  same  year  that  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  had 
been  successfully  organized,  Findley  stated  explicitly  that  monopo- 
lies, and  not  banks  in  general,  should  be  abolished: 
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I  admit  the  operation  of  banks  often  administer  to 
the  conveniency  of  revenue  operations.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  the  advantages  arising  from  de- 
posits of  public  money. ..should  be  given  as  a 
monopoly  to  one  institution,  and  government  de- 
prived of  a  competition  of  proposals?  The  granting 
of  these  accommodations  is  the  proper  trade  of 
banks  and  the  sources  of  their  profit;  they  are  as  so- 
licitous for  employ  as  a  merchant  is  for  customers, 
or  a  lawyer  for  clients. ^-^ 

What  is  evident  in  Findley's  later  position  is  a  clear  refine- 
ment of  his  original  argument  in  the  Assembly.  Banking  is  much 
clearly  presented  as  part  of  the  market  and  subjectable  to  market 
regulation.  Both  the  arguments  of  Whitehill  and  Findley,  in  this 
regard,  anticipated  the  more  sophisticated  arguments  of  later  ad- 
vocates of  free-banking.  It  is  government  which  bestowed 
monopoly  power  and  thus  allowed  the  bank  to  use  its  influence 
against  paper  money  and  the  chartering  of  similar  institutions. 

The  opposition  to  the  Bank  of  North  America  was  not  based 
upon  a  conservative  agrarian  reaction  to  the  onslaught  of  an  evolv- 
ing capitalistic  order.  Of  the  four  leading  opponents  of  the  finan- 
cial institution,  none  evinced  the  concern  for  "hard,  money"  that 
Hammond  presented,  and  none  argued  for  a  return  to  classical 
virtue.  Both  sides  demonstrated  a  clear  recognition  of  their  inter- 
ests and  accepted  its  pursuit  as  a  legitimate  social  undertaking. 
Over  the  course  of  the  debate  the  arguments  were  refined  as  the 
participants  attained  a  firmer  intellectual  grasp  of  the  booming 
Atlantic  economy.  Given  the  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, one  may  ask  how  the  "backward-looking"  interpretation  of 
"agrarian"  opposition  ever  developed. 

The  answer  1  believe  lies  in  the  traditional  notions  of  what  it 
is  to  be  an  agrarian.  The  term  agrarian  means  more  today  than 
simply  one  who  cultivates  the  soil.  It  carries  with  it  a  whole  host 
of  cultural  baggage  acquired  over  a  century  of  historical  writing. 
Agriculture  has  long  been  treated  as  an  industry  dominated  by  the 
most  conservative  elements  in  society.  As  E.  L.  Jones  argues,  this  in- 
terpretation has  evolved  out  of  the  tendency  to  treat  anything  an- 
tiquating  the  industrial  revolution  as  backward  and/or  unimpor- 
tant.^'* As  Jones  also  attempts  to  show,  this  is  a  flawed  conception. 
The    industrial    revolution    did    not    occur    in    a    vacuum. 
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Commercialized  agriculture  played  the  primary  role  in  providing 
the  surplus  food  and  savings  necessary  for  allowing  labor  to  be  set 
free  for  industrial  development.  Unfortunately,  the  inertia  of  the 
"agrarian  interpretation"  has  proven  hard  to  counter.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  John  U.  Neff  had  called  attention  to  the 
inadequacy  of  treating  the  industrial  revolution  as  a  spontaneous 
event  some  forty  years  ago!^^ 

The  concept  of  "agrarian"  should  be  used  with  caution.  As  I 
have  tried  to  demonstrate,  not  all  representatives  of  the  anti-bank 
faction  were  farmers.  And,  more,  importantly  those  that  were  did 
not  hold  to  a  pre-capitalistic  world  view.  Both  sides  were  forward 
looking,  and  both  set  the  stage  for  future  developments  in  banking 
history.  The  drive  for  competition  between  many  banks,  expressed 
by  Findley  and  Whitehill,  foreshadowed  later  debates  over  bank- 
ing in  the  1830s.  Classical  republicanism  did  not  structure  the  out- 
look of  those  involved  in  the  debates  over  the  Bank  of  North 
America.  By  the  1780s  a  liberal  market-oriented  world  view  had 
already  firmly  entrenched  itself  in  the  minds  of  both  rural  and  ur- 
ban Pennsylvanians. 
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Indians  and  Artistic  Vocation 
in  Colonial  Cuzco,  1650-1715 


John  Alan  Crider 


The  school  of  painting  that  emerged  in  Cuzco  during  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  marks  one  of  the  more  extraordi- 
nary and  unique  expressions  of  colonial  art  in  Spanish  America. 
Thematically  and  stylistically  the  paintings  are  too  Christian  and 
urbane  to  be  assigned  the  status  of  folk  art,  yet  too  tantalizingly 
"other"  to  be  included  in  the  canon  of  European  art.  In  the  Cuzco 
paintings  Christian  iconography  is  often  strikingly  reinterpreted. 
There  is  an  anachronistic  preference  for  flat  hieratic  figures,  remi- 
niscent of  Medieval  art,  and  for  archaic  methods  such  as  gold-lace 
gilding.  In  sum,  the  paintings  of  the  Cuzco  school  exhibited  a  sur- 
prising fusion  of  European  visual  ideas,  techniques,  and  styles. 

Primarily,  this  paper  is  interested  in  those  anonymous  Indian 
artisans  who  became  increasingly  active  in  art  production  after 
1650,  when  one  sees  not  only  greater  participation  of  native 
Andeans  in  the  official  guild,  as  reflected  by  contract  documents, 
but  eventually  their  close  association  with  the  rise  of  the  unique 
artistic  style  which  variously  has  been  called  the  Cuzco  school, 
Andean  Baroque,  or  Andean  Mestizaje. 

No  visual  representation  of  space  can  be  divorced  from  its  con- 
text of  intellectual  and  social  values.  Indeed,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  circle  of  art  which  emanated  from  colonial  Cuzco,  and 
which  intersected  with  the  widening  circles  of  influence  shed  by 
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other  regional  style  centers  such  as  Potosi  and  Quito,  we  should  at- 
tend to  the  city  itself,  before  turning  to  what  little  is  known  of  the 
Indian  artists  themselves. 

Colonial  Cuzco 

Unlike  the  capital  of  the  Aztecs  (Tenochtitlan),  which  was 
razed  stone  by  stone  with  Carthagian  precision,  Cuzco  was  neither 
entirely  destroyed,  nor  spatially  rearranged  in  typical  Spanish 
grid  fashion.  Instead  the  Spaniards  superimposed  their  architec- 
ture onto  Incaic  foundations,  retaining  much  of  the  architectural 
character  and  force  of  the  former  imperial  city.  Unlike  Lima,  the 
City  of  the  Kings,  Cuzco  was  separated  from  the  sea—the  cultural 
lifeline  back  to  Spain~by  a  tortuous  thousand  mile  trek  ascending 
12,000  feet  through  the  Andes.  "The  city  of  Cuzco  itself,"  wrote 
Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon  in  1553,  "is  built  upon  a  very  rough  site,  and 
closed  in  on  all  sides  by  mountain-ridges"  (Castedo:  139).  Despite 
this  isolation  and  forbidding  terrain,  Cuzco  was  an  important  civil 
and  religious  center  in  colonial  Peru— the  site  of  the  first  bishopric 
in  South  America.  Economically,  the  region  depended  on  agricul- 
ture, although  there  was  some  modest  mining  activity  (Gibbs:  7). 
More  importantly,  the  city  was  strategically  located  roughly 
halfway  on  the  overland  route  between  Lima  and  Potosi,  making  it 
a  commercial  hub  of  great  importance.  The  distribution  network 
which  extended  from  Cuzco's  active  market  was,  no  doubt,  a  con- 
tributing factor  behind  the  development  of  Cuzco's  healthy  arts 
industry. 

Demographically,  Cuzco  remained  predominantly  Indian. 
According  to  census  figures  for  1690,  there  were  130,000  inhabitants 
for  the  Diocese  of  Cuzco,  of  which  93%  were  Indians,  while  only 
6.5%  were  mestizo  or  white.  In  the  city  proper  there  were  approx- 
imately 12,200  residents  with  Indians  making  up  72%  of  the  popu- 
lation (Gibbs:  262).  Karen  Spalding,  in  her  article  "Social 
Climbers:  Changing  Patterns  of  Mobility  in  Colonial  Peru,"  writes 
that  artistic  and  skilled  craft  occupations  offered  native  Andeans 
some  of  the  earliest  avenues  for  entering  Spanish  society,  espe- 
cially for  those  individuals  who  previously  may  have  been 
marginalized  outside  the  kinship-emphatic,  Andean  social  struc- 
ture.' The  first  Indians  who  followed  this  avenue  of  mobility  as- 
sumed that  prestige  in  the  new  colonial  order  was  achievable  by 
replicating  objects  of  Spanish  function  and  design.  By  the  late  sev- 
enteenth century,  these  Indian  artisans  "had  taken  on  many  of  the 
attitudes  and  practices  of  Spanish  culture"  (Spalding:  158).    These 
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social  climbers  not  only  participated  in  the  new  money  economy, 
investing  in  urban  properties  rather  than  cultivatable  land,  but 
also  purchased  luxury  clothing,  jewelry  and  other  European  pres- 
tige goods. 

Yet  the  main  thrust  of  Spalding's  essay  is  to  argue  that  en- 
trance into  Spanish  culture  was  not  the  only  means  by  which 
Indians  might  achieve  social  standing.  Spalding  rejects  the  concep- 
tual picture  of  a  single  Spanish  social  hierarchy  being  superim- 
posed over  a  subordinate  Indian  society.  Although  colonization 
caused  a  reshuffling  of  rank  and  stratification  among  the  Indians, 
an  Indian  value  system,  which  marked  prestige  by  a  different  set  of 
criteria,  persisted  parallel  to  the  Spanish  system:  "For  an  Indian, 
being  Indian  meant  not  just  the  place  in  the  social  hierarchy  as- 
signed to  him  by  Spanish  laws  and  regulations.  It  meant  a  way  of 
living,  a  way  of  looking  at  the  world  and  defining  one's  place  in  it" 
(Spalding:  160).  Looking  at  the  specific  case  of  Cuzco,  one  finds 
that  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  many  Indian  artisans 
were  straddling  both  these  cultural  value  systems.  Originally, 
these  artisans  entered  the  world  of  the  Spaniards  by  painting  in 
European  styles.  Later,  however,  the  artistic  record  clearly  shows 
the  emergence  of  a  uniquely  Andean  style.  By  attending  to  what 
documents  are  available,  especially  to  contracts,  we  can  discern 
several  social  conditions  and  events  which  played  important  roles 
in  fostering  this  evolution. 

Earthquakes,  Guilds,  and  Ecclesiastical  Patronage 

Thursday  March  31,  1650,  after  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  Lent,  the  moon  being  in  conjunction. ..with  the 
sign  of  Aries,  between  two  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon, the  day  clear  with  some  white  and  porous 
clouds,  there  occurred  in  this  great  city  of  Cuzco  and 
her  provinces  an  earthquake,  the  most  formidable 
which  has  yet  to  be  experienced  in  these  parts 
{Anales  del  Cuzco:  11). 

According  to  legend,  the  tremors  were  placated  only  after  the 
terrified  Cuzquefios  emerged  in  procession  from  the  Cathedral  bear- 
ing forth  the  statue  of  Our  Christ  of  the  Earthquakes.^  Damage  to 
the  city  was  immense.  Among  ecclesiastical  edifices  only  the 
churches  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  and  the  new  Cathedral 
escaped  with  only  slight  damage.  Of  the  oldest  sixteenth-century 
structures  only  the  cloister  of  San  Francisco  and  the  lower  gallery  of 
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Santo  Domingo  survived  (Wethey:  39).  The  rebuilding  of  Cuzco,  es- 
pecially its  religious  structures,  stimulated  and  sustained  artistic 
activity  in  the  city  for  at  least  two  decades.  The  reconstruction  of 
La  Compafiia  wasn't  completed  until  1668,  while  La  Merced  was 
not  finished  until  about  1670  (Wethey:  58-59).  During  this  period  a 
range  of  artisans  were  employed—wood  carvers,  carpenters,  masons, 
stone  sculptors,  painters  and  gilders— to  rebuild  in  twenty  short 
years  what  had  previously  taken  a  century.  Not  only  were  artists 
from  Cuzco  gainfully  employed,  but  artisans  from  surrounding  re- 
gions were  drawn  to  the  city.  Also  the  need  for  workers  and  assis- 
tants necessitated  recruiting  new  apprentices  and  trainees,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  great  many  Indians  were  able  to  enter  the  artisan 
trades  who  otherwise  could  not  have  done  so. 

Membership  in  guilds  in  the  New  World,  as  in  medieval 
Europe,  was  closely  guarded.  Indians,  mulattoes,  and  negroes  were 
often  barred  from  participation  in  guilds,  except  at  the  level  of 
journeyman,  and  were  excluded  from  the  rank  of  master.  Haring  be- 
lieves that  this  exclusionist  policy,  especially  in  areas  where 
Indian  civilizations  had  formerly  flowered— Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Alto-Peru— was  "without  a  doubt"  due  to  "fear  of  native  competi- 
tion, both  in  skills  and  in  prices  on  the  open  market"  (Haring:  253). 
In  spite  of  this,  Indian  artisans  achieved  precocious  levels  of  artis- 
tic expertise  in  Cuzco  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Indian 
Diego  Quispe  Tito  (1611-1681),  for  example,  was  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  most  talented  artists  in  all  of  Peru,  painting  for  the  most 
part  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  mannerists. 

The  organization  and  activities  of  New  World  guilds  were 
"governed  by  elaborate  ordinances  issued  by  the  municipal  cabildos 
with  the  confirmation  of  the  Viceroy"  (Haring:  252).  One  such  a 
document  of  "elaborate  ordinances,"  a  guild  constitution  dated 
February  24,  1649,  attempted  to  codify  procedures  and  practices  for 
painters  and  gold-gilders  within  the  entire  viceroyalty  of  Peru. 
Although  drawn  up  in  Lima,  these  ordinances  were  signed  by 
artists  known  to  be  active  in  Cuzco-Juan  Calderon,  Francisco 
Serrano— as  well  as  others  who  painted  in  other  cities  outside 
Lima.  The  implicit  objective  of  the  document  is  to  standardize  the 
profession:  "to  convert  all  who  occupy  themselves  in  the  art  and  ex- 
ecution [of  painting  and  gilding]  into  a  single  guild,"  and  to  set 
standards  of  quality  for  the  arts  as  with  the  guilds  "in  Spain,  espe- 
cially in  the  city  of  Sevilla." 

Several  of  the  ordinances  of  this  constitution  cast  light  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  ethnic  relations  within  the  guild:  1)  members 
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were  required  to  pass  an  exam  in  figure  drawing,  classical  tech- 
niques, and  perspective;  2)  an  initial  membership  fee  of  40  pesos 
was  required;  3)  to  be  considered  for  the  rank  of  master  a  journey- 
man (official)  had  to  labor  under  the  tutelage  of  an  approved  mas- 
ter for  no  less  than  one  year,  and  in  that  time  he  must  produce  a 
"masterpiece";  4)  no  painter  or  gilder  could  work  in  his  home  with- 
out a  special  license,  nor  could  any  take  his  works  to  sell  in  the 
plaza  or  on  the  streets  under  penalty  of  30  pesos  and  ten  days  in  jail; 
and  5)  no  master  painter  or  gilder  could  teach  mulattoes,  negroes  or 
zambos  under  penalty  of  20  pesos  to  be  paid  to  the  guild 
("Ordenanzas"  1649:  42v-47r). 

The  historical  significance  of  this  guild  constitution  is  that,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  it  represents  the  first  formalized  inclusion  of 
Indian  painters  into  a  guild  with  Spanish  painters.  Far  from  repre- 
senting a  progressive  advance  in  equality  between  Indian  and 
Spanish  painters,  however,  the  main  intent  was  certainly  to  place 
independent  artists,  especially  Indians,  under  greater  Spanish  su- 
pervision, authority,  and  economic  control. 

While  no  earlier  guild  documents  have  been  located  which 
might  reveal  more  about  the  previous  status  of  Indian  painters, 
there  fortunately  exists  a  substantial  number  of  contracts  which 
contain  information  about  the  activities  of  Indian  painters  during 
the  period  of  the  reconstruction  of  Cuzco  (1650-70),  and  also  later 
during  the  period  of  the  intensive  mass-production  and  exportation 
of  religious  art  (1670-1750).^  These  contracts  offer  invaluable  in- 
formation about  the  ethnicity,  place  of  residence,  and  level  of  ex- 
pertise of  artists  and  apprentices.  The  contracts  distinguish  be- 
tween pintores  maestros  and  pintores  oficiales,  the  latter  being 
those  who  were  merely  members  of  the  guild  and  who  most  often 
worked  in  the  ateliers  of  master  painters.  The  contracts  are  of  var- 
ious types.  Although  most  are  between  artists  and  patrons,  a  great 
many  are  between  master  painters  and  apprentices  and  designate 
such  things  as  salaries  and  the  terms  of  apprenticeship. 

In  accord  with  a  guild  document  of  1649,  which  united  Indian 
and  Spanish  painters  within  a  single  guild  for  the  first  time,  there 
are  no  contracts  prior  to  1649  in  which  Indian  artists  are  referred  to 
as  pintores  oficiales.  Painters  who  are  referred  to  as  oficiales  in- 
variably have  Spanish  surnames,  as  is  the  case  of  Pedro  Pizarro, 
mentioned  in  a  contract  of  1648.'*  In  a  contract  dated  September 
1649,  seven  months  after  the  date  of  the  Lima  guild  document, 
there  is  the  first  mention  of  an  Indian  having  the  rank  of  pintor  ofi- 
cial,  one  Tomas  Tecse,  who  contracted  with  Cristobal  Riano  to  "add 
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colors  and  other  material  to  all  unfinished  works  presented  to  him" 
(Document  11-IX-1649).5 

In  September  of  1651  there  are  in  this  "contractual  record"  in- 
dications of  an  amplification  of  painting  activities  involving 
Indian  artists.  For  the  first  year  and  a  half  after  the  1650  earth- 
quake, there  are  very  few  contracts  for  painters  in  general,  as  com- 
pared with  contracts  for  other  types  of  work,  and  there  are  abso- 
lutely no  contracts  naming  Indian  painters.  This  is  not  so  surprising 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  other  facets  of  the  reconstruction— the  ac- 
tual labor  of  rebuilding  walls,  pulpits,  railings,  altar  pieces,  etc~ 
would  have  had  a  higher  priority  than  the  replacement  of  paint- 
ings. The  first  contracts  for  religious  paintings  appear  in  September 
1651;  between  four  Indian  painters  and  the  master  painter  Juan 
Rodriguez  Samanez,  all  agreeing  to  work  under  his  supervision  for 
a  period  of  one  year.  Together  these  four  contracts  suggest  that  the 
highly  skilled  occupation  of  painter  in  Cuzco,  due  to  the  demands 
of  reconstruction,  was  becoming  accessible  to  a  wider  range  of  aspi- 
rants. Two  of  the  four--Bartoleme  Chalco  Sutic  and  Lucas  Yaulli— 
seem  to  be  entering  the  profession,  or  at  least  the  guild,  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  not  referred  to  as  oficiales  and  their  salaries  are 
well  below  those  of  other  oficiales  in  other  contracts  (Docs.  20-IX- 
1651;  7-IX-1651).  The  others-Lucas  Ullca  and  Cristobal  Paucar- 
are  designated  official  painters  (Docs.  2-IX-1651a;  2-IX-1651b).  If 
one  compares  the  salary  of  Paucar  (96  pesos),  who  was  an  official 
painter,  with  the  salaries  of  Sutic  (108  pesos)  and  Yaulli  (125  pe- 
sos), who  likely  were  not,  one  finds  an  unexpected  disparity.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Paucar  is  also  referred  to  as  a  yanacona,  an 
Inca  term  for  a  lowly  servant  class,  and  his  lower  wages  might  re- 
flect some  continuance  of  pre-conquest  social  patterns.  At  the  upper 
range,  Ullca  was  to  receive  170  pesos  and  was  the  only  painter  not 
native  to  Cuzco,  but  came  from  Checacupe,  thus  probably  an  al- 
ready accomplished  painter  attracted  to  Cuzco  by  the  promise  of 
work  following  the  earthquake.  The  highest  salary  awarded  by 
Master  Samanez  went  to  a  non-Indian  worker  pintor  oficial,  Martin 
Gonzalez  de  Lagos,  who  received  180  pesos  plus  board  during  the 
year  of  his  contract  (Doc.  2-lX-1651c). 

The  contracts  between  painters  and  clients  demonstrate  that 
ecclesiastical  patronage  associated  with  the  reconstruction  sus- 
tained the  majority  of  artistic  activity  through  the  1650's  and 
60's.^  During  the  1650's  only  Spanish  or  criollo  painters  were  en- 
trusted with  contracts  by  the  church,  although  Indians  and  mesti- 
zos certainly  were  employed  by  these  painters.   By  1662,  however. 
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we  find  evidence  of  a  definite  sea  change  in  the  status  of  a  few 
Indian  artists.  On  July  6  of  that  year: 

Andres  Chihuantopa  and  Alonso  Nina,  natural 
Indians  of  Santiago  parish,  master  painters, 
[contracted]  with  Gabriel  Anticusi  and  others, 
mayordomos  and  stewards  of  the  cofradia  of  Our 
Lady  of  Charity,  founded  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Cuzco,  to  produce  twelve  shields,  painted  and 
gilded  with  the  image  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
center  like  that  found  on  the  altar  of  don  Pedro 
Ortega  Sotomayor,  former  bishop  of  Cuzco,  and  to 
be  paid  400  pesos  for  each  (Doc.  6-V11-1662). 

Likewise  in  1667,  one  of  the  best  known  Indian  painters,  Brasilio  de 
Santa  Cruz,  who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  master  painter  in  1662 
(Mesa  and  Gisbert:  161),  was  commissioned  to  paint  "four  great  can- 
vases of  the  life  of  Our  Father  St.  Francis"  (Doc.  31-X-1667). 

Mass  Production,  Guild  Unrest,  and  the  Art  Business 

One  after-effect  of  these  two  decades  of  art  activity  under- 
written by  the  church  (1650-1670),  was  that  Cuzco  began  to  evolve 
into  a  center  for  the  mass  production  of  religious  art.  Although  the 
city  and  surrounding  towns  absorbed  much  of  this  supply,  eventu- 
ally an  export  market  arose  and  religious  art  objects  were  trans- 
ported throughout  the  viceroyalty  (Gibbs:  47).  In  addition  to  an  in- 
crease of  contracts  naming  Indian  artists  as  masters  during  the 
1670's,  the  amount  of  work  commissioned  within  individual  con- 
tracts with  Indian  artists  becomes  larger.  On  January  28,  1670, 
Antonio  de  la  Cruz,  "natural  Indian  and  master  painter,"  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  fourteen  canvases  for  the  church  of  Coporoque~a 
village  150  kilometers  southeast  of  Cuzco— within  a  six  month  pe- 
riod (Doc.  28-1-1670).  Another  early  instance  of  art  production  in- 
tended for  export  is  found  in  a  contract  of  1679,  in  which  Francis 
Chihuantito,  indio  maestro,  contracted  with  Francis  Camacho  of 
Pila,  a  merchant,  to  paint  four  scenes  in  the  life  of  San  Juan  de 
Mata.  The  fact  that  Camacho  was  a  merchant  suggests  that  the 
paintings  were  intended  for  export.  San  Juan  de  Mata  was  the  co- 
founder  of  La  Ordcn  Trinitaria,  and  the  only  Peruvian  convent  of 
this  religious  order  was  located  in  Lima  (Mesa  and  Gisbert:  175).  It 
is  also  well  known  that  by  1670  Diego  Quispe  Tito  was  operating 
his  own  workshop  where  he  employed  four  Indian  apprentices 
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(Gibbs:  49)— thus  indicating  that  the  operational  base  of  Indian 
artists  was  also  expanding  during  this  period.  Artists  like  Quispe 
Tito  and  Brasilio  de  Santa  Cruz  represent  the  most  successful  and 
sought-after  Indian  artists  of  their  day,  yet  the  style  and  content  of 
their  art  remained  thoroughly  European/  It  is  not  until  the  1680's 
that  the  emergence  of  an  indigenous  aesthetic  begins  to  flavor 
painting  in  Cuzco. 

Guild  conflict  is  neither  extraordinary  nor  new.  There  are  ac- 
counts of  such  incidents  as  old  as  the  institution  itself.  In  viceroyal 
Peru,  there  were  riots  in  Potosi  as  early  as  1604  protesting  the  elec- 
tion of  guild  officers  (Hanke:  318).  In  Cuzco,  the  painting  guild, 
which  since  1649  had  a  united  Spanish  and  Indian  membership, 
suddenly  polarized  in  1688.  A  letter  signed  by  Spanish  and  Creole 
masters  of  the  guild  and  sent  to  the  corregidor  of  Cuzco,  called  for 
prohibiting  Indian  painters  from  working  on  the  guild's  triumphal 
arch  for  the  Corpus  Christi  celebration  that  year.  The  obligation 
of  erecting  arches  for  this  celebration  was  an  annual  responsibility 
for  all  the  guilds.  This  abrupt  letter,  however,  was  only  the  second 
round  of  an  escalating  dispute.  It  was  preceded  by  a  complaint 
written  by  the  Indian  guild  members  and  presented  to  the  corregi- 
dor, Pedro  de  Balbino,  earlier  in  the  year.  The  Indians  claimed  to 
have  been  verbally  abused  and  subjected  to  harsh  treatment  by 
their  fellow  Spanish  guild  members.  The  language  used  by  the 
Spaniards  in  their  response  to  the  these  charges  would  seem  to  cor- 
roborate the  Indian's  case.  It  speaks  of  the  Indian  artisans  as  "un- 
worthy of  reputation  and  accustomed  to  getting  drunk  and  making 
false  testimony."  Judiciously,  the  authorities  implemented  an  al- 
ternating policy  whereby  "the  said  Indians  would  make  the  tri- 
umphal arch  one  year  and  the  Spaniards  the  next"— a  solution 
which,  although  compromising,  clearly  indicates  a  bifurcation 
within  the  guild  (Mesa  and  Gisbert:  137).  In  1704  another  petition 
was  written  and  signed  by  Spanish  and  criollo  painters,  then  pre- 
sented to  the  Cuzcan  authorities,  proposing  to  bar  anyone  from  en- 
tering the  guild  who  had  not  passed  an  examination.  This  stipula- 
tion was  intended  to  more  strictly  regulate  the  content  and  style  of 
painting— an  indication  that  the  Indian  painters  were  not  follow- 
ing the  rules  of  composition  prescribed  by  the  Spaniards,  a  claim 
which  finds  ample  support  in  the  innovative  artistic  record  for  this 
period  (Mesa  and  Gisbert:  138). 

The  contractual  record  between  1680  and  1715— the  period  of 
the  major  fluorescence  of  the  Cuzco  school,  and  roughly  coincident 
with  the  internecine  struggle  within  the  painting  guild— shows  a 
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marked  increase  in  the  number  of  paintings  solicited  in  the  con- 
tracts. This  period  of  intensified  artistic  activity,  which  exceeded 
even  that  of  the  post-earthquake  decades,  now  saw  the  emergence 
of  new  formulations  of  business  arrangements  between  painters  and 
contractors.  The  "client-patrons"  in  most  contracts  were  now  pri- 
vate individuals,  not  ecclesiastical  officials,  even  though  the  art 
being  produced  was  obviously  religious  in  content  and  intended  to  be 
displayed  in  chapels  and  churches.^  In  1714  ,  for  example,  we  find 
that  "don  Augustin  de  Narvanuel,  master  painter,  obliges  to  de- 
liver to  Francisco  Javier,  merchant,  forty  canvases  of  different 
blessed  subjects,  of  conventional  dimensions. ..in  the  time  of  two 
months  (Doc.  31-X-1714).^  There  are  also  contracts  with  military 
officers  (Docs.  18-IV-1712;  17-X1-1712),  lawyers  (Doc.  28-IV-1714), 
and  an  "alcalde  mayor  of  eight  parishes"— indicating  that  the 
business  side  of  art  was  attracting  enthusiastic  patrons  from  a 
broader  sector  of  Spanish  society.  The  contract  with  the  alcalde 
mayor  is  extremely  interesting  because  it  outlines  a  previously  un- 
precedented type  of  arrangement  between  client  and  artist— a  mu- 
tual commercial  venture.  Drawn  up  in  1704, 

Felipe  de  Mesa,  master  painter,  principal  of  San 
Cristobal  parish,  from  the  ayllu  of  free  Ingaconas, 
and  in  the  presence  of  protector  de  naturales  and  an 
interpreter,  commissions  himself  to  don  Felipe 
Sicos,  alcalde  mayor  of  eight  parishes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  painting  all  small  and  large  canvases,  con- 
forming to  all  the  themes  to  be  given  him,  and  to  be 
provided  with  all  the  necessary  materials. 
Concerning  the  receipts  from  the  selling  of  these 
works,  they  shall  be  divided  equally  (Doc.  8-V- 
1704). 

Thus,  coincident  with  the  freeing  of  artistic  style  and  composition 
which  is  in  full  flourish  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  is  also  an 
innovative  opening  up  of  potentialities  in  the  "business  of  art"  as 
new  contractual  arrangements  evolved. 

By  1715  some  Indians  were  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  master  and 
entering  directly  into  contracts  with  clients.  The  contracts  clearly 
demonstrate  that  avenues  for  mobility  and  wealth  did  exist  for 
Indian  artists,  and  that  the  Indian  was  not  a  passive  follower  of 
his  Spanish  masters,  even  though  the  best  known  Indian  artists- 
Quispe  Tito  and  Basilico  de  Santa  Cruz— achieved  fame  by  paint- 
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ing  in  the  European  style.  Yet  it  would  be  an  historical  distortion 
to  leave  the  impression  that  all  Indian  artists  in  Cuzco  were  part  of 
a  rags-to-riches  fable.  As  the  guild  document  of  1688  clearly  indi- 
cates, the  majority  of  Indian  artists  continued  to  occupy  the  lower 
levels  of  the  guild,  and  were  at  odds  with  the  aesthetic  status  quo 
enforced  by  the  master  painters.  When  one  turns  to  the  artistic 
record—the  thousands  of  paintings  produced  in  the  Cuzco  work- 
shops, and  which  remain  our  ultimate  primary  sources—one  finds 
the  majority  of  the  "Indian-touched"  paintings  unsigned,  logged  on 
the  pages  of  art  books  as  anonimo  cuzqueno.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  painters  who  imitated  European  trends  hence  became  canon- 
ized by  generations  of  Peruvian  art  historians. 

The  Iconography  and  Style  of  the  Andean  Baroque 

The  origin  of  the  Cuzco  "horizon"  should  be  placed  between 
1680  and  1690  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  there  is  a  new  empha- 
sis on  Peruvian  locality  in  some  of  the  paintings.  The  famous  series 
of  paintings  depicting  the  Procession  of  Corpus  Christi  was  com- 
pleted during  this  decade,  and  shows  Indian  nobles  in  Inca  dress 
parading  alongside  Spanish  aristocrats  through  the  streets  of 
Cuzco.  Also  there  are  paintings  of  European  saints  such  as  St.  Peter 
of  Alcantra  and  St.  Augustine  standing  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Cuzco  (Gisbert:  27).  The  1680's  is  also  the  first  decade  when  the 
most  important  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  archangels  are  pro- 
duced in  the  "Andean  baroque"  style  (Gisbert:  30).  According  to  the 
Dominican  chronicler  Mclendez,  the  decade  also  saw  Peruvian- 
made  engravings  begin  to  replace  imported  European  engravings 
and  woodcuts  as  the  copy-models  for  artists.^'^  These  new  engrav- 
ings were  more  in  accord  with  Andean  tastes  and  "consisted  of  mo- 
tifs associated  with  local  pious  cults  such  as  those  devoted  to  the 
Virgins  of  Pomata,  Belen,  and  Cocharas"  (Duncan:  53-56).  Finally, 
it  is  during  the  1680's  that  we  find  evidence  for  growing  internecine 
tensions  between  Indian  and  Spanish  painters,  which  culminates  in 
an  open  rift  within  the  guild.  This  event,  which  occurs  in  1688,  to- 
gether with  the  situation  of  ever-intensifying  "mass-production" 
and  export  of  religious  paintings,  illuminates  some  of  the  conditions 
underlying  the  emergence  of  the  new  indigenous  Cuzco  style. 

The  two  most  distinctive  iconographic  complexes  which  are 
datable  to  this  period  arc  the  flat,  hieratic  virgins  of  triangular 
skirts,  and  the  foppish  archangels  with  firearms  [Figures  1-2].  As 
already  noted,  the  most  important  of  these  paintings  were  executed 
between  1680  and  1715,  and  the  majority  of  these  are  unsigned,  indi- 
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eating  that  they  were  not  painted  by  master  painters  but  by  their 
anonymous  Indian  charges. 

In  the  case  of  the  painted  Virgins  several  things  stand  out  as 
distinctive  characteristics  that  have  no  apparent  antecedents  in 
European  artistic  tradition.  Firstly,  the  majority  of  these  Virgins 
or  Madonnas  are  rendered  in  a  severely  frontal  manner  combined 
with  a  lack  of  depth  or  flattening  out  of  the  figure.  This  flatness  is 
especially  pronounced  in  the  dresses  worn  by  these  Virgins.  Pal 
Keleman  has  remarked  that  the  flat  pyramidal  contours  of  these 
gowns  may  "arise  from  the  ambition  of  the  artist  to  decorate  the 
figure  with  an  abundance  of  ornament"  (Keleman  1967:  209). 
Indeed,  it  is  upon  these  gowns  that  one  finds  the  most  intricate 
traceries  of  gold-lace  gilding  and  delicately  painted  floral  designs, 
hallmarks  of  the  Cuzco  school. 

Among  the  explanations  posited  for  the  origins  of  this  form, 
the  most  accepted  is  that  Andean  artists  were  using  the  altarpiece 
statues  of  dressed-Madonnas  as  their  direct  inspiration  (Duncan: 
38-39).  Such  statues,  situated  behind  the  "pulpit,"  are  today 
among  the  main  focal  objects  of  any  Catholic  church  interior  in 
Latin  America.  This  interpretation  finds  support  in  the  paintings 
themselves,  for  in  the  margins  and  backgrounds  are  found  curtains, 
vaulted  ceilings,  columns,  vases  of  flowers,  cherubs,  and  other  fea- 
tures suggestive  of  altar-piece  backdrops. 

Yet  the  important  question  of  why  this  form  attracted  the 
imagination  of  native  painters  and  spurred  them  to  produce  thou- 
sands of  such  paintings  remains  unanswered.  On  an  archetypal 
level,  of  course,  the  image  of  mother  and  child  is  universal.  There 
are  many  pre-Columbian  stone  sculptures  from  the  Andes  which 
suggest  a  degree  of  visual  affinity  with  the  Cuzcan  paintings.  One 
interesting  feature  found  in  all  these  sculptures  is  that  the  child  is 
invariably  held  in  front  of  the  mothers  body,  usually  on  the  right 
side.  In  many  of  the  Cuzco  paintings,  the  "child"  is  a  stiffly- 
gowned,  flat,  and  triangular  form  which  seems  to  be  pinned  against 
the  triangular  gown  of  the  Virgin,  again  usually  on  the  right  side. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  dark-skinned  Virgins  representing  local- 
ized adorations  of  the  Divine  Mother  and  attesting  to  the  continua- 
tion of  strong  pre-conquest  identifications. 

Another  possible  connection  between  the  iconography  of  the 
Cuzcan  Virgins  and  pre-existing  Andean  beliefs  deals  with  the 
shape  and  form  of  the  gowns.  One  study  has  tried  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  the  triangular  dress  to  European  engravings  and  fashions,  but 
this  is  inconclusive  (Duncan  1986).   Keleman  has  suggested  that  the 
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intention  of  the  artists  was  to  make  the  figures  as  imposing  as  pos- 
sible, to  assert  their  divinity  and  super  humanness,  to  invoke  awe 
by  sheer  mass  alone  (Keleman  1967).  One  intriguing  clue  to  the 
popularity  of  these  "Ladies-of-the-Pyramidal-Skirts"  for  the 
Andean  psyche  can  be  found  in  a  late  painting  from  Potosi  (1720), 
which  has  been  called  the  Virgin  of  the  Hill  [Fig.  4].  Here  the  tri- 
angular-dressed Virgin  is  united  with  a  mountain,  on  which  a  se- 
ries of  diagonal  trails  bearing  horses,  humans  and  carts  are  deli- 
cately rendered  in  gold,  tracing  a  pattern  similar  to  those  found  on 
the  dresses  in  other  Virgin  paintings  (Duncan:  55).  The  mountain, 
of  course,  possessed  sacred  significance  in  Andean  religion,  and  even 
after  the  Conquest  mountains  and  hills  continued  to  be  objects 
(huacas)  of  worship  for  the  Indians.   (Kubler:  397). 

Perhaps  the  most  exceptional  images  to  emerge  from  the  Cuzco 
School  are  the  archangels  with  guns.  These  differ  notably  from 
Old  World  depictions  of  angels  in  that  they  are  often  the  exclusive 
subject  of  canvases  (Keleman  1967:  214).  Whereas  figures  of  Christ 
or  the  Virgin  are  often  depicted  alone  in  European  religious  paint- 
ings, angels  by  themselves  simply  do  not  exist  or  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  European  tradition.  Looking  at  these  painted  archangels, 
which  are  at  once  religious,  aristocratic,  and  militaristic,  one  can- 
not help  but  feel  the  fascination  which  these  winged  creatures  must 
have  exerted  over  native  Andeans.  Gisbert  notes  that  certain 
archangels  were  syncretically  associated  with  Peruvian  gods  and 
goddesses.  Thus  lllapa,  god  of  thunder  and  lightning,  became 
grafted  with  St.  James,  and  thence  the  collective  entity  was  known 
as  "Son  of  Thunder"  (Gisbert:  62). 

Iconographically,  these  angels  were  presented  wearing  elabo- 
rately stylish  Spanish  clothing.  Details  of  lace,  brocaded  fabric, 
or  the  plumage  of  hats  are  executed  meticulously.  These 
archangels  are  depicted  in  a  wide  range  of  postures-some  loading 
their  muskets,  others  aiming  as  if  to  shoot,  while  still  others  en- 
gage in  various  military  positions  for  handling  firearms  which  can 
be  traced  to  illustrations  found  in  seventeenth-century  military 
manuals  (Herzberg:  64). 

Hypotheses  about  the  popularity  of  this  icono-complex  among 
Andean  artists  arc  intriguing,  and  ultimately  no  single  interpreta- 
tion is  adequate.  The  twin  features  of  colonial  Spanish  attire  and 
firearms  dramatically  severs  these  paintings  from  any  possible 
European  precursors.  While  they  have  been  interpreted  as  oppres- 
sive symbols  of  colonial  domination  (Keleman  1977:138),  the  facial 
aspect  of  the  angels  is  always  benevolent.    An  equally  valid  inter- 
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pretation  sees  these  paintings  as  symbolic  expressions  of  the  unity 
of  church  (archangels)  and  state  (colonial  dress  and  rifles)  in  chris- 
tianizing the  Andes  (Herzberg:  66). 

The  archangels  with  guns  represent  both  a  culmination  and  a 
pun,  an  apogee  and  an  irony;  for  although  the  artist  has  equipped 
them  with  the  symbolic  articles  of  Spanish  authority,  the  compo- 
sitions themselves  are  shocking  diversions  from  traditional  holy 
imagery.  Had  the  Council  of  Trent  convened  in  1690  (instead  of 
1545-63)  to  issue  its  ordinances  on  the  proper  iconographic  treat- 
ments and  styles  of  religious  art,  and  had  the  blessed  fathers  been 
confronted  with  the  evidence  of  the  Cuzcan  angels,  there  may  well 
have  been  one  more  schismatic  episode  to  add  to  this  brief  account 
of  the  history  of  art  in  Cuzco. 

The  picture  which  emerges,  then,  is  of  respected  master 
painters  accepting  contracts  to  paint  in  the  European  style  (in  all 
likelihood  for  Spanish  patrons  who  would  value  the  obvious  pres- 
tige of  these  works  as  status  and  social  class  markers),  whereas 
lower-level  guild  members  and  independent  artists  were  allocated 
to  mass-producing  religious  paintings  for  export  throughout  the 
viceroyalty.  The  new  style  was  characterized  by  striking  reinter- 
pretations  of  European  iconography  and  an  airy  baroque  stylistic 
quality  that  was  more  in  accord  with  New  World  mestizo  tastes. 
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Figure  1.  Anonymous,  Cuzco  School. 

Archangel  with  Gun,  Fortitud. 

Early  18th  century. 
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Figure  2.  Luis  Nino,  Potosi  School. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Victory  of  Malaga. 

circa  1735 
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NOTES 

1 .  The  eighteenth-century  traveler  Concoloncorvo  expressed  his  own 
ideas  as  to  why  Indians  chose  to  enter  the  vocations  of  artisans:  "The 
common  Indians  are  regularly  attracted  to  those  arts  in  which  the  body 
works  little,  and  thus,  for  one  smith,  we  find  twenty  painters,  for  one  stone- 
cutter, twenty  embroiderers  of  silk,  or  silver  and  goldsmiths"  (Castedo:  142- 
43). 

2.  Keleman  believes  this  statue  is  of  "syncretic"  origin  despite 
another  tradition  that  it  came  from  Spain.  The  iconography  is  distinctive— 
a  bearded,  dark  Christ  on  the  cross  in  a  limp,  even  relaxed  posture  (as  op- 
posed to  the  bloody,  contortionist  Christs  found  elsewhere  throughout 
Latin  America)  wearing  a  lace  skirt  or  waist  garment.  This  statue,  which 
now  stands  in  a  special  chapel  at  the  Cathedral  of  Cuzco,  was  reproduced 
in  paintings  throughout  the  colonial  period  (Keleman  1967:  54). 

3.  During  the  1950's  Jorge  Cornejo  Bouroncle  combed  the  Archive 
Historico  del  Cuzco  for  documents  pertaining  to  art  during  the  colonial 
period.  The  fruits  of  his  reconnaissance  were  several  hundred  contracts 
involving  painters,  sculptors,  wood  carvers,  gilders,  and  less  skilled  workers 
such  as  bricklayers  and  carpenters.  Published  first  in  seven  installments 
in  the  Revista  del  Archive  Historico  del  Cuzco,  this  documentary  body  of 
contracts  was  republished  as  Derroteros  de  Arte  Cuzqueno:  Datos  para 
una  Historia  del  Arte  en  el  Peru  (Cuzco:  1960)  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all 
subsequent  references  to  contracts  derive  from  this  documentary  collec- 
tion. 

4.  Pizarro  has  been  positively  identified  as  a  Spaniard  (Mesa  and 
Gisbert:  77  n.  40). 

5.  The  citation  form-Document  ll-IX-1649~refers  to  the  date  of  the 
contract.  This  follows  the  system  used  in  Derroteros  de  Arte  Cuzqueno: 
Datos  para  una  Historia  del  Arte  en  el  Peru,  which  lists  the  contracts 
chronologically. 

6.  Several  contracts  from  this  period  show  that  much  of  work  was  fi- 
nanced by  cofradias. 

7.  Though  Tito's  style  and  subject  matter  derived  from  European 
Mannerism,  he  is  often  cited  as  a  key  predecessor  of  the  Cuzco  school. 
His  predilection  for  populating  the  margins  of  his  paintings  with  Andean 
birds  and  flora  and  "angels  of  his  own  creation,"  which  he  tends  to  paint  in 
a  freer  more  individualistic  style  than  the  foreground  figures,  which  re- 
main mannerist,  can  be  seen  as  anticipating  both  the  stylistic  levity  and 
the  horror  vacui  of  later  Indian  painters. 

8.  One  of  the  rare  exceptions  to  this  is  found  in  a  contract  of  1691  be- 
tween two  Indian  painters,  Juan  Inca  Raurahua  and  Juan  Sinchi  Roca,  with 
a  Franciscan,  Fray  Diego  de  Ayala,  "to  produce  four  dozen  canvases  of 
different  dimensions  conforming  to  models  to  be  given  by  said  Padre  and 
to  be  delivered  in  three  months"  (Doc.  2-II1-1691).    The  fact  that  this  friar 
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does  not  appear  in  Franciscan  membership  records  of  Cuzco  between 
1680  and  1710  (see  Gibbs:  292,  table  16)  suggests  that  these  commissioned 
paintings  were  intended  to  be  exported;  thus  even  in  this  case  we  have  an 
arrangement  which  differs  from  the  earHer  ecclesiastical  commissions. 

9.  Although  not  indicated  in  this  notice,  Narvanuel  is  clearly  stated  to 
be  an  Indian  in  another  contract  of  1717  (Doc.  25-11-1717). 

10.  The  human  figures  in  most  paintings  were  simply  copied  from 
monochrome  woodcuts  and  engravings.  Colors  were  then  added  together 
with  gild-lace  designs  on  the  clothing.  As  we  have  noted  before  there  was 
considerable  variation  in  adding  marginalia  like  flora,  birds,  and  angels. 
For  composition  and  design  practices,  see  Castedo:  48-50. 
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Racial  Exclusion  in  the  Mendicant  Orders  from 
Spain  to  the  Philippines 

Damon  Woods 


"The  Spanish  history  of  the  Philippines  begins  and  ends  with 
the  friar. "^  So  begins  Leon  Guerrero's  prologue  to  his  biography  of 
Jose  Rizal,  considered  by  many  to  be  the  national  hero  of  the 
Philippines.  Part  of  that  history  involved  the  exclusion  of 
Filipinos  from  the  priesthood  based  on  the  mechanism  of  the  con- 
cept of  the  purity  of  blood. 

The  term  friar  generally  referred  to  a  member  of  one  of  the  four 
Mendicant  Orders:  the  Dominicans,  Augustinians,  Franciscans,  and 
Carmelites.  Only  the  first  three  w^ere  present  in  the  Philippines. 
The  friars  were  members  of  the  regular  clergy,  one  of  the  two  major 
groups  of  clergy  which  make  up  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  the 
secular  (or  diocesan)  and  the  regular.  Secular  comes  from  the  Latin 
sxculum,  and  refers  to  those  clergy  men  who  live  in  the  world  at 
large,  as  opposed  to  the  cloister,  and  follow  no  religious  rule.  The 
secular  clergyman  may  possess  his  own  property  and  owes  his  obe- 
dience to  the  bishop,  though  not  renouncing  his  own  will.^  The 
regular  clergy  are  those  who  follow  a  special  rule,  "regular"  from 
the  Latin  regula  meaning  rule.  The  Mendicants  belong  to  the  second 
category.^  Although  the  friars  resisted  the  entrance  of  Filipinos 
into  either  the  secular  or  regular  clergy,  it  is  the  practice  of  racial 
exclusion  that  prevented  the  Filipinos  from  entering  the  different 
Mendicant  Orders  which  is  the  focus  here.  In  1750,  after  almost 
two  centuries  among  the  Filipinos,  only  142  Filipinos  were  in  the 
priesthood,  and  they  had  been  trained  only  for  low  ranking, 
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subordinate  positions.  They  were  given  much  of  the  busy  work  of 
the  parish,  but  were  denied  the  fees  and  prestige  of  running  a 
parish.  "The  regulars,  believing  the  Filipinos  were  fit  only  for  sub- 
ordinate positions,  gave  them  only  a  minimum  of  training."^ 

While  a  number  of  explanations,  as  well  as  theories,  exists  for 
the  exclusion  of  Filipinos  from  the  Mendicant  Orders,  the  mecha- 
nism of  limpieza  de  sangre  was  one  of  the  means  used  by  the  Orders 
to  exclude  Filipinos  from  the  clergy.  Limpieza  de  sangre,  also  re- 
ferred to  as  pureza  de  sangre,  purity  of  blood,  required  that  a  person 
must  prove  his  or  her  ancestry  to  be  Old  Christian  for  four  previous 
generations.  Those  who  possessed  such  ancestry  were  thought  to  be 
of  pure  blood  while  those  who  failed  to  fulfill  the  requirement 
were  thought  to  lack  the  essential  purity  of  blood. 

The  Spanish  provinces  of  the  Franciscans  provide  a  suitable 
vehicle  for  a  study  of  the  use  of  the  limpieza  de  sangre  as  a  concept 
and  mechanism  for  excluding  certain  segments  of  the  population 
from  certain  offices,  for  several  reasons.  First,  although  they 
lagged  behind  somewhat,  the  policies  of  the  Franciscans  mirrored 
those  of  Spanish  civil  and  religious  structures,  including  those  of 
the  other  Mendicant  Orders  in  Spain.  Secondly,  the  material  re- 
garding the  requirements  of  candidates  seeking  to  enter  the  Order  is 
accessible.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  the  work  of  Francisco 
Morales.  In  his  book  Ethnic  and  Social  Background  of  the 
Franciscan  Friars  in  Seventeenth  Century  Mexico,  he  includes  a 
study  of  the  development  of  the  requirements  made  of  candidates, 
from  St.  Francis  through  the  seventeenth  century.^  Thirdly,  the 
work  of  the  Franciscans  in  training  and  allowing  Indians,  mainly 
the  Nahuas  of  Central  Mexico,  into  their  Order  and  the  ensuing 
failure  seems  to  be  the  reason  given  for  the  later  exclusion  of  na- 
tives from  the  clergy. 

The  original  constitutions  for  the  Franciscans  were  written  by 
St.  Francis.  In  the  Rule  of  1223,  a  revision  of  the  Rule  of  1221,  St. 
Francis  wrote  down  the  qualifications  required  of  incoming  candi- 
dates. The  candidates  were  to  be  good  Catholics  and  unmarried  or 
if  married  given  permission  by  the  bishop  to  enter.  Candidates 
were  also  to  sell  all  their  material  possessions  and  give  all  monies 
to  the  poor.^  The  General  Constitutions  of  Narbonne  of  1260  were 
more  specific  in  the  requirements  for  candidates.  Examiners  ques- 
tioned each  candidate  as  to  his  physical  health,  his  marital  sta- 
tus, his  economic  status—whether  free  from  debt,  whether  under 
the  ban  of  excommunication  or  whether  he  belonged  to  another  or- 
der.^ The  Constitutions  of  Perpignan  in  1331  added  the  requirement 
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that  the  candidate's  parents  be  legitimately  married  and  that  he 
be  of  good  reputation.  The  Farinerian  Constitutions  of  1354 
expanded  further  the  list  of  qualifications.^  The  Constitutions  of 
Barcelona  in  1451  were  essentially  the  same.^ 

Not  until  1525  did  the  various  constitutions  of  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  the  Franciscans  begin  to  mention  racial  exclusion.  The 
issue  was  discussed  for  at  least  fifty  years  before  it  became  a  part  of 
the  requirements  of  candidates.  The  focus  of  the  discussion  was  the 
conversion  of  Jews  and  their  entrance  into  ecclesiastical  positions. 
The  Franciscan  Order  was  also  involved  in  the  debate.  Fray  Alonso 
de  Espina  of  the  Franciscan  Observants  held  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  real  Jew  and  a  Jew  converted  to  Christianity  was  that  one 
practiced  Judaism  openly  and  the  other  secretly.  Admission  was 
not  forbidden  to  conversos,  Jews  who  converted  to  Christianity,  but 
warnings  were  given  that  their  admission  required  great  care. 
Conversos  were  thought  to  possess  three  bad  habits:  "arrogant  os- 
tentation...; avarice  and  cupidity...;  [and]  a  weak  physical  condi- 
tion...."^^ 

The  arrangement  by  which  Christians,  Jews,  and  Moslems 
lived  in  the  same  cities  and  towns  began  to  fall  apart  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  anti-Jewish  riots  of  1391  oc- 
curred across  Castile,  Catalonia  and  Aragon.  The  anti-Semitism 
sweeping  through  much  of  Spain  caused  many  Jews  to  seek  refuge 
through  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.  They  were  called  con- 
versos, confesos,  and  cristianos  nuevos  (New  Christians).  For  those 
who  converted,  barriers  which  once  excluded  them  as  Jews  from  cer- 
tain positions  were  now  gone.  As  such,  there  were  benefits  to  con- 
verting. 

The  rise  of  conversos  to  positions  of  power,  prestige,  and  profit 
was  given  as  the  cause  of  riots  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Toledo  riots  in  1449  led  to  the  first  decree  of  limpieza  de 
sangre,  which  excluded  all  persons  of  Jewish  ancestry  from  munici- 
pal office."  Henry  Charles  Lea  points  to  the  religious  confrater- 
nities as  the  first  to  require  the  purity  of  blood  or  descent  of  those 
seeking  to  join.^^ 

There  are  different  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  concept  of 
limpieza  de  sangre  or  pureza  de  sangre.  Americo  Castro  in  his  work 
The  Spaniards  intrigues  with  the  statement:  "The  more  Hispano- 
Hebrews  were  persecuted,  the  more  the  Semitic  system  of  purity  of 
lineage  was  taken  over."^-^  This  is  ironic  in  that  while  legislation 
resulting  from  the  limpieza  de  sangre  concept  affected  Moslems  as 
well  as  Jews,  the  concept  was  primarily  anti-Semitic.    As  late  as 
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1565,  a  distinction  was  made  between  those  Jews  who  had  con- 
verted and  Moslems  who  had  converted.  Phihp  II  ordered  that 
Moriscos  (converted  Moslems)  be  appointed  as  familiars  of  the 
Inquisition.  In  1573,  the  ban  which  applied  to  converted  Jews 
(Maranos)  who  were  unable  to  prove  at  least  four  antecedent  gener- 
ations of  Christians  in  their  ancestry,  was  extended  to  the  Moriscos 

14 

The  constitutions  of  the  Spanish  Franciscans  did  not  contain 
absolute  prohibition  against  receiving  those  descended  from  Jewish 
heritage  into  the  Order  until  1525.  This  statute  was  sanctioned  by 
Pope  Clement  VII.  The  reaction  within  the  Order  was  varied, 
with  strong  objections  coming  from  some  quarters.  The  debate  con- 
tinued for  more  than  thirty  years.  Julius  III  revoked  the  Brief  of 
Clement  VII  which  had  sanctioned  the  prohibition  of  candidates 
of  Jewish  ancestry,  but  Paul  IV  in  1559  and  Gregory  XIII  in  1573 
sanctioned  the  statute  of  purity.  Finally  in  1583,  the  General 
Chapter  meeting  in  Toledo  incorporated  the  Statue  of  Purity  of 
Blood  in  its  legislation.  This  statue  remained  in  effect  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years. ^^ 

The  Franciscans  trailed  the  other  Mendicant  Orders  in  Spain 
in  applying  the  limpieza  de  sangre  restriction  to  their  candidates. 
The  Hieronymites  did  so  in  1486.  One  house  of  the  Dominicans  es- 
tablished a  similar  statute  in  1496;  the  reformed  Benedictine  abbey 
of  Montserrat  in  1502.  Despite  the  statutes,  conversos  rose  to  posi- 
tions of  importance  in  the  religious  orders  of  the  Hieronymites, 
Cistercians,  and  Augustinians.^^ 

Franciscan  requirements  for  candidates  evolved  from  lenient  to 
severe.  Initially  indigenous  persons  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
Order.  Later  indigenous  candidates  were  excluded  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Finally  limpieza  de  sangre  statutes  were  applied  so  as  to 
exclude  indigenous  candidates  from  the  Order  entirely.  This  evolu- 
tion cannot  be  explained  by  looking  at  the  Franciscans  alone,  but 
demands  an  overview  of  the  activities  within  other  parts  of  the 
Church  and  society. 

As  the  friars  began  their  work  in  New  Spain  (Mexico),  the 
statutes  of  the  purity  of  blood  were  becoming  entrenched  in  Spain. 
As  previously  mentioned,  it  was  not  until  1525  that  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  the  Franciscans  contained  the  absolute  prohibitions 
based  on  limpieza  de  sangre.  Thus  the  work  of  the  Franciscans  in 
the  New  World,  especially  Mexico,  did  not  initially  reflect  any 
exclusion  based  on  one's  heritage. 
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In  1525,  Rodrigo  de  Albornoz  petitioned  the  king  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  to  train  Indians  for  the  priesthood.  "The  mis- 
sionary work  of  an  ordained  Indian  priest  would  be  more  effective 
than  that  of  fifty  missionaries  brought  over  from  Spain."  Two 
years  later  in  1527,  a  mere  three  years  after  becoming  established 
in  Mexico  and  two  years  after  the  acceptance  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
purity  of  blood  in  Spain,  the  Franciscans  received  three  Indians 
into  the  Order.^^  None  of  the  candidates  continued  in  the  Order. 
Bernardino  de  Sahagun  writes  of  the  experience: 

...at  first  we  tried  the  experiment  of  making  them 
religious,  because  it  seemed  to  us  that  they  would 
be  adaptable  to  ecclesiastical  ways  and  to  the  reli- 
gious life.  The  habit  was  given  to  two  young  Indian 
men,  the  most  intelligent  and  devout  among  them, 
who  preached  the  doctrines  of  our  Holy  Catholic 
Faith  to  their  fellow  natives  with  great  fervor, 
and  it  seemed  to  us  that  if  they  were  garbed  in  the 
clothing  of  our  Holy  Franciscan  Religion  and 
preached  with  equal  fervor,  there  would  be  a  great 
harvest  of  souls.^^ 

This  was  not  the  only  attempt  by  the  Franciscans  to  bring  Indians 
into  their  Order.  The  Colegio  de  Santa  Cruz  de  Tlatelolco  was 
opened  with  great  ceremony  with  Bishop  Zumarraga  (a 
Franciscan),  as  well  as  the  president  of  the  Audiencia  in  atten- 
dance. The  purpose  of  this  institution  was  to  train  the  sons  of  the 
great  families.  The  subjects  taught  by  the  Franciscans  to  the 
Indians-Latin,  the  arts  and  the  principles  of  scholastic  theology- 
points  to  their  intention  to  prepare  the  students  for  the  priest- 
hood.^^ Thus,  the  Ecclesiastical  Junta  of  1539  approved  the  deci- 
sion to  give  Minor  Orders  to  the  Indians  possibly  as  the  first  step  to 
ordination. ^° 

The  Colegio  de  San  juan  de  Letran  in  Mexico  City  existed  as  a 
college  for  the  education  of  mestizos.  Beginning  in  1534,  a  series  of 
royal  cedulas  granted  aid  and  support  to  the  school.  In  1552,  peti- 
tions were  sent  by  the  college  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  for  addi- 
tional subsidies.  The  Council  sent  its  recommendations  to  the  king. 
With  this  letter  (consulta),  the  Council  sent  a  report  probably 
written  by  the  agent  of  the  college,  in  this  now  anonymous  report,  it 
is  stated  that  at  least  twenty  mestizos  who  had  studied  at  this  col- 
lege had  taken  the  habit  of  the  Franciscans  or  the  Dominicans. ^^ 
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As  the  statutes  of  the  purity  of  blood  became  more  entrenched 
in  Spain,  attitudes  towards  the  Indians  began  to  harden.  These  at- 
titudes were  found  throughout  the  Orders  and  the  Church.  The 
Dominican  provincial  of  Mexico  wrote  to  the  Visitor  of  New  Spain 
in  1544: 

...the  Indians  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  study 
[arts  and  theology],  because  no  good  will  come  of  it; 
in  the  first  place,  because  they  will  never  turn  out 
to  be  regular  preachers,  since  to  preach  effectively 
it  is  necessary  that  the  preacher  have  some  ascen- 
dancy over  the  people,  and  these  natives  have  no 
ascendancy  whatever  over  their  own.  Secondly,  be- 
cause one  cannot  be  sure  of  them,  and  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  entrusted  to  them,  for  they 
are  but  new  in  the  Faith  and  it  has  not  yet  taken 
firm  root  in  them.  Thus  they  are  liable  to  give  ex- 
pression to  erroneous  doctrines,  as  we  know  from  ex- 
perience some  have  actually  done.  Thirdly,  because 
they  have  not  the  capacity  to  understand  firmly 
and  aright  what  pertains  to  the  Faith,  and  the 
reasons  thereof,  nor  is  this  language  such  as  to  be 
able  to  express  them  with  propriety. ..And.  from 
this  it  follows  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ordained  to 
the  priesthood,  for  their  being  priests  will  give 
them  no  better  standing  than  they  have  now.^^ 

The  First  Council  of  Mexico  (1555)  set  the  position  that  the  sa- 
cred orders  were  not  to  be  open  to  Indians,  mestizos,  and  mulattos, 
who  were  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  descendants  of  Moors  and 
persons  sentenced  by  the  Inquisition.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
fact  of  establishing  such  a  position  implies  that  there  was  some 
discussion  of  the  matter.  That  it  surfaces  again  in  later  councils  in 
Mexico  suggests  that  it  was  not  a  dead  issue. 

The  Third  Council  of  Mexico  (1585)  continued  this  position 
declaring: 

That  respect  and  reverence  may  be  shown  to  the  or- 
der of  clerics,  the  sacred  canons  decree  that  those 
who  suffer  from  natural  defects  which,  though  not 
culpable,  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  clerical 
state,  should  not  be  ordained,  lest  the  recipients  of 
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holy  orders  suffer  contempt  and  their  ministry  be 
held  in  derision.  Wherefore  this  Synod  for- 
bids...that  Mexicans  who  are  descended  in  the  first 
degree  from  Indians,  or  from  Moors,  or  from  parents 
of  whom  one  is  Negro,  be  admitted  to  Holy  Orders 
without  great  care  being  exercised  in  their  selection 
[sine  magno  delectu].^ 

The  earliest  constitutions  of  the  Franciscans  in  the  New 
World,  written  in  1538-1540  for  the  Province  of  the  Holy  Cross  of 
Espafiola,  showed  this  anti-native  attitude.  It  was  specific  in  its 
view  of  the  entrance  of  mestizos  and  confesos  into  the  Order.  In  no 
way  ("en  nynguna  manera")  were  any  confesos  or  mestizos  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Order,  for  fear  of  many  scandals.^'* 

The  first  of  the  Franciscan  constitutions  written  in  Mexico  in 
1567  (others  followed  in  1614,  1648  and  1667),  sanctioned  by  the 
Province  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  was  specific  as  to  the  admittance  of 
non-Spaniards  into  the  order.  No  Indian  or  mestizo  was  to  receive 
the  habit  of  the  Order,  unless  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Father  Provincial  and  the  Definitorium  of  the  Province.-^^  The  ban 
on  allowing  Indians  and  mestizos  as  candidates  into  the  Order  was 
not  based  on  the  limpieza  de  sangre  until  the  Constituciones 
Provinciales  of  1614  (approved  in  1615  for  the  Province  of  the  Holy 
Gospel  ).26 

Two  practices,  one  Spanish  and  the  other  Catholic,  during  the 
late  sixteenth  century  aided  the  move  to  extending  the  purity  of 
blood  to  the  Indians.  During  this  period,  candidates  for  various 
administrative,  ecclesiastical  posts  or  for  "whatever  favor  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Crown"  had  to  go  through  an  interrogation  regard- 
ing their  background.  The  following  example  is  from  1585: 

Item,  whether  they  know  the  aforementioned—his 
father  and  his  aforementioned  grandparents—on 
his  father's  side,  and  all  his  other  ancestors  on  his 
father's  side,  each  and  every  one  of  them  have 
been  and  are  old  Christians,  of  clean  blood,  without 
racial  blemish,  and  that  they  are  not  descended 
from  jew,  Mohammedans  or  converts,  nor  recently 
converted  from  any  other  sect,  and  have  always 
been  known  to  be  such;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  has  been  no  gossip  nor  rumor  concerning  them, 
and  if  there  has  been,  that  the  witnesses  would 
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have  known  or  heard  about  it  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  information  that  each  and  everyone 
of  the  undersigned  has. 

Francisco  Morales  believes  that  the  Franciscans  used  this  form  of 
interrogation,  though  not  making  it  part  of  their  legislation  until 
later. 27 

In  1587,  Pope  Sixtus  V  established  a  new  regulation  regarding 
the  admission  of  candidate  into  the  various  orders.  In  the 
Apostolic  Constitution  Cum  de  omnibus.  Three  specific  require- 
ments of  any  candidate  for  any  religious  order  were  given.  First,  no 
candidate  could  be  of  illegitimate  birth  which  was  the  result  of  in- 
cest or  sacrilege  ("ex  incestu  aut  ex  sacrilegio").  Second,  any  candi- 
date of  illegitimate  birth  (spurios  vel  naturales)  could  be  accepted 
if  showing  proper  proofs  of  piety,  character  and  habits.  Such  a 
person  could  never  hold  office  within  an  order.  Third,  each  candi- 
date was  to  present  detailed  information  about  his  parents,  nation- 
ality and  habits.  This  was  intended  to  keep  out  those  who  were 
undesirable,  such  as  those  seeking  to  escape  legal  prosecution. 
Whatever  its  intent,  it  fit  into  the  existing  system  in  Mexico  of  re- 
quiring candidates  to  answer  questions  about  their  lineage. 

The  requirements  established  by  Sixtus  V  were  considered  too 
strict  by  some  orders.  With  regard  to  the  particular  issue  of  illegit- 
imacy ("spurios  vel  naturales")  of  a  candidate's  birth,  Gregory  XIV 
restored  to  the  orders  the  right  to  grant  dispensations  to  candidates 
if  their  conduct  justified  such  action.  The  Spanish  Franciscans  ob- 
tained permission  from  Clement  VIII  for  the  local  Franciscan  au- 
thorities to  examine  all  such  information. 

The  actions  of  the  Spanish  throne  and  the  papacy  gave  rise  to 
the  informacion,  a  document  required  by  the  religious  orders  from 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  General  Chapter  of 
Valladolid  in  1593  required  that  informaciones  be  obtained  by  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Franciscan  order .^^ 

The  Franciscan  constitutions  of  1614,  Constituciones  de  la 
Provincia,  approved  in  1615  for  the  Province  of  the  Holy  Gospel  in 
Mexico,  used  the  language  of  the  purity  of  blood:  no  Indian  may  be 
received  into  this  Province  nor  anyone  who  is  not  pure  Spanish 
(cuarto  de  mestizo)  reverting  to  the  fourth  generation. ^^ 

The  statutes  regarding  the  purity  of  blood  were  uniquely 
Spanish  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish  branches  of  the  Orders.  Thus, 
the  position  of  the  Spanish  Franciscans  stood  in  contrast  to  those 
from  Portugal.    In  the  same  way  that  the  Franciscans  were  the  first 
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order  in  Mexico,  they  were  for  the  first  four  decades  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  only  religious  order  present  in  Asia.  In  explor- 
ing the  African  coast  in  their  attempts  to  reach  India,  the 
Portuguese  made  converts.  A  number  of  West  Africans  had  been 
taken  to  Lisbon,  where  some  received  religious  training.  A  Lisbon- 
trained  Congolese,  at  the  insistence  of  King  Manuel  of  Portugal, 
was  ordained  in  1518  as  titular  Bishop  of  Utica.  A  black  man  as 
bishop  would  not  happen  again  for  several  centuries.  A  papal 
brief,  also  in  1518,  gave  the  royal  chaplain  authority  to  ordain 
Ethiopians,  Indians  and  Africans.^° 

It  was  not  until  1541  that  the  Portuguese  began  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  train  a  native  clergy .^^  A  year  before  the  arrival  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  in  Goa,  a  seminary  for  natives  had  been  established 
and  several  Malabar  priests  had  been  ordained.  In  1556  there  were 
111  students  at  this  seminary:  nineteen  European-born  Portuguese; 
ten  Asian-born  Portuguese;  fifteen  Eurasians;  thirteen  "Malabares" 
(probably  St.  Thomas  Christians);  twenty-one  Canarins  or 
Marathi-Konkani  inhabitants  of  Goa;  five  Chinese;  five  Bengalis; 
two  Peguans;  three  "Kaffirs"  or  Bantu  from  East  Africa;  one 
Gujarati;  one  Armenian;  five  Moors;  six  Abyssinians;  and  five  from 
the  Deccan  sultanates.  However,  within  thirty  years,  there  came  a 
hardening  of  the  attitudes  of  all  the  orders  against  the  ordination 
of  natives  to  the  clergy.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  who  supported  and  re- 
organized the  seminary  and  College  of  St.  Paul,  which  in  1556  had 
111  students  from  all  over  Asia,  did  not  advocate  that  Indians 
should  be  allowed  into  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  willing  to  train 
them  for  the  secular  clergy  but  not  for  his  own  Order .^^ 

Although  the  purity  of  blood  was  a  Spanish  concept,  initially, 
the  Jesuits  in  Spain  did  not  subscribe  to  the  idea.  The  second  Vicar 
General,  Diego  Laynez  was  of  Jewish  descent.  In  time,  however, 
the  Society  of  Jesus  found  that  the  rule  of  St.  Ignatius-that  a  can- 
didate's descent  was  unimportant— could  not  be  upheld  in  Spain.^^ 

The  first  religious  order  to  arrive  in  the  Philippines  was  the 
Augustinians  in  1565,  followed  by  the  Franciscans  in  1577.  Philip 
II,  in  1594  in  a  letter  to  the  governor  in  Manila,  divided  the 
Philippines  up  among  the  religious  Orders.  De  la  Costa  states  that 
by  1605,  the  majority  of  the  natives  were  baptized.  Yet  in  1750, 
there  were  only  142  Filipino  priests  in  1750.-''*  Ecclesiastical  leg- 
islation of  the  various  councils  in  Spanish  America  was  extended 
without  any  changes  to  the  Philippines.  In  time,  the  issue  of 
Filipinos  in  the  clergy  came  to  the  surface. 
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In  1596,  the  Colegio  de  Ninos  was  founded  in  Manila  with  gov- 
ernment support.  Patterned  somewhat  after  the  Colegio  de  Santa 
Cruz  Tlatelolco  (mentioned  above),  it  was  established  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  colonial  administration  hoped  that  this  school,  which 
taught  reading  ,  writing,  doctrine  and  arts  would  provide  adminis- 
trative workers,  not. priests.  The  school  closed  in  1601  when  the 
government  withdrew  its  financial  support.  ^^ 

Fray  Diego  Aduarte,  a  Dominican  missionary  who  became 
Bishop  of  Nueva  Segovia  in  1632,  a  diocese  in  the  Philippines  (one 
of  the  five  at  the  time),  strongly  opposed  a  proposal  by  Fray  Diego 
Collado,  also  a  Dominican,  to  "found  a  religious  congregation 
which  would  accept  Filipino  vocations  for  missionary  priests." 
Aduarte  wrote  of  this  plan  that;  "it  was  something  not  consider- 
ing...[and]  it  ran  counter  to  the  views  of  all  intelligent  persons  who 
had  ever  been  in  the  Indies,  and  against  everything  that  experi- 
ence had  shown,  ever  since  the  religious  Order  had  worked 
therein. "-^^ 

The  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines,  Sebastian  Hurtado 
de  Corcuera,  founded  the  Seminary  of  San  Felipe  de  Austria  at 
Manila  in  1641.  The  school  set  forth  a  number  of  guidelines  that 
candidates  had  to  meet.  Rule  3  stated  that;  "the  collegiates  must 
be  of  pure  race  and  have  no  mixture  of  Moorish  or  Jewish  blood,  to 
the  fourth  degree,  and  shall  have  no  Negro  or  Bengal  blood,  or  that 
of  any  similar  nation,  in  their  veins,  or  a  fourth  part  of  Filipino 
blood. •^'^  The  Crown  attempted  to  remedy  the  situation  to  no  avail. 
In  1677,  the  King  of  Spain  sent  a  letter  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  the  Philippines,  encouraging  them  to  train  Filipinos 
for  the  priesthood.  The  reaction  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment was  "instantaneous,  unanimous,  and  negative."^ 

Charles  II  of  Spain  in  a  royal  cedula  dated  March  12,  1697,  de- 
clared all  Indios  to  have  "purity  of  blood."  This  was  done  in  order 
to  elevate  all  the  Indios  considered  principales  (nobles)  by  the 
Spaniards  to  be  on  an  equivalent  level  with  Castilian  nobles  and 
the  non-principales  were  to  be  equal  in  status  to  Castilian  common- 
ers. The  governor  of  the  Philippines  set  this  decree  aside  with  the 
policy  of  "obedezco  pero  no  cumplo"  ("I  obey  but  do  not  comply").^^ 

By  1700,  natives  were  not  being  educated  or  trained  for  the 
priesthood  and  as  a  result  none  were  ordained  into  the  priesthood. 
The  governor  in  June  of  that  year,  responded  to  an  inquiry  by  the 
Crown  as  to  whether  or  not  any  seminary  existed  to  train  native 
secular  priests.  He  answered  that  "there  was  not  and  never  had 
been  any  such  institution  in  Manila,  adding  that  he  himself  saw  no 
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necessity  for  it.'"*^  A  seminary  was  finally  established  for  Filipinos 
in  1702.  Philip  V,  the  first  of  the  Bourbons,  wrote  that  a  seminary 
should  be  established  for  eight  seminarians  and  open  to  IndiosA'^ 
This  was  seen  by  some  as  the  opening  up  of  education  and  the 
priesthood  to  native  Filipinos.  But  it  is  uncertain,  even  questioned, 
that  the  eight  seminarians  were  native  Filipinos.  Abella  argues 
that  they  were  in  fact  Spaniards  born  in  the  Philippines,  that  is, 
those  known  as  Filipinos  during  that  time.  ^^ 

Why  did  the  Spanish  provinces  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  ex- 
tend the  limpieza  de  sangre  to  apply  to  the  indigenous  populations 
in  the  New  World  and  exclude  natives  from  their  orders  and  the 
clergy  in  general?  John  Phelan  wrote  in  his  work.  The 
Hispanization  of  the  Phillipines:  Spanish  Aims  and  Filipino 
Responses,  ISSS-JyOO: 

Motivated  by  ethnocentric  prejudice  and  by  a  self- 
ish desire  to  preserve  their  priveleged  position, 
the  Spanish  regular  clergy  deliberately  stunted 
the  growth  of  the  Filipino  priesthood.  By  deliber- 
ately restricting  the  number  of  Filipino  priests  and 
the  quality  of  their  training,  the  Spanish  clergy 
unwittingly  sponsored  the  'Philippinization'  of 
Spanish  Catholicism  in  such  a  fashion  that  they 
virtually  lost  control  over  the  direction  and  shape 
of  folk  Catholicism.'"*^ 

"Ethnocentric  prejudice"  or  racism  was  certainly  present,  but  seems 
a  simplistic  answer  to  a  complex  issue.  I  would  suggest  that  there 
were  two  significant  reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  Filipinos  on  a 
racial  basis. 

First,  the  issue  of  money  and  power  was  at  stake.  The  Orders 
were  supported  by  the  Crown  in  the  system  known  as  the  Patronato 
Real.^'^  Bringing  Indians  into  the  Order  might  require  sharing  that 
support.  Beyond  the  support  was  the  power  and  authority  which 
the  orders  had  over  certain  dioceses  as  well  as  lands.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  friars  were  in  a  desperate 
struggle  to  retain  the  authority  and  influence  they  had  in  Mexico;  a 
struggle  they  eventually  lost.  Those  outside  the  Orders  did  not  de- 
liberately set  out  to  undermine  the  authority  or  power  of  the  friars. 
The  changes  that  occurred  reflected  the  demographic  shift  caused 
by  increasing  Spanish  emigration  to  Mexico.  The  pioneers  had  to 
share  their  territory  with  the  new  immigrants  from  Spain.    In  the 
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early  years  of  the  Spanish  period  in  Mexico,  the  friars  were  a  sig- 
nificant force  because  of  their  number  as  a  part  of  the  total  Spanish 
population.  The  friars  learned  the  local  languages  and  set  up 
parishes  based  on  existing  Indian  structures  throughout  central 
Mexico. 

The  1540's  saw  the  epidemics  which  decimated  the  Indian 
population.  As  the  number  of  Indians  decreased  sharply  and  the 
number  of  Spaniards  increased,  contact  between  the  two  became  the 
norm  rather  than  the  exception.  This  contact  undermined  the  posi- 
tion the  friars  had  once  enjoyed.  Thus  in  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  one  finds  the  friars  seeking  to  justify  their  position 
as  well  as  calling  for  a  return  to  the  former  situation.  Geronimo  de 
Mendieta's  Historia  eclesiastica  Indiana,  written  in  1596,  used  the 
teachings  of  the  medieval  mystic  Joachim  of  Fiore  to  explain  that 
the  friars  were  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  third  epoch  of  human  his- 
tory, that  of  the  Church  of  the  Spirit.  Since  the  Indians  belonged 
to  this  third  epoch  of  history,  the  friars  should  be  put  in  charge  of 
them.  The  Audicncia,  the  political  arm  of  Spanish  power  in  the 
New  World,  was  according  to  Mendieta,  the  "image  and  figure  of 
hell  itself."  The  repartimiento,  a  form  of  labor  contract  which  re- 
quired more  contact  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  was 
"the  worst  and  most  harmful  pestilence  of  all."^^ 

As  the  friars  struggled  with  other  Spaniards  to  retain  their 
position  and  power,  they  were  not  inclined  to  share  their  dwin- 
dling resources  with  any  Indians  who  might  want  to  become  mem- 
bers of  their  orders.  Mendieta  sought  to  justify  the  retaining  of  the 
friars'  position  and  the  continuing  of  the  Patronato  Real. 

...that  the  majority  of  them  are  not  fitted  to  com- 
mand or  rule,  but  to  be  ruled.  I  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  not  fitted  for  masters  but  for  pupils,  not  for 
prelates  but  for  subjects,  and  as  such  they  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  So  good  are  they  in  this  respect, 
that  even  I,  poor  and  weak  as  I  am,  with  only  the 
backing  and  favor  of  the  king,  I  could  with  little 
aid  from  any  companions  have  a  province  of  50,000 
Amerindians  so  well  ordered  and  Christian  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  monastery.'*^ 

What  need  was  there  for  Indians  to  serve  as  friars? 

A  second  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the  Orders 
was  the  sense  of  disappointment  which  set  in  after  the  initial  eu- 
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phoria.  Phelan  divided  the  Christianization  of  the  Philippines 
into  three  periods:  1565-1578,  preparatory  and  exploratory;  1578- 
1609,  "the  golden  age  of  the  missionary  enterprise";  1610-1635,  sec- 
ond generation  complex  (acute  disappointment).'*''  These  three 
stages  match  what  occurred  throughout  Spanish  America.  The 
first  friars  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  thought  anything  was 
possible.  It  was  during  this  period  in  Mexico  that  the  experiment 
of  Indians  in  the  Order  was  attempted.  As  time  went  on,  it  was  not 
simply  the  initial  failures,  but  a  deep  sense  of  disappointment;  the 
second  generation  complex.  All  that  had  seemed  possible  now 
seemed  impossible.  Thus  one  finds  the  Colegio  de  Santa  Cruz 
Tlatelolco  being  established  and  closing  and  the  same  with  the 
Colegio  dc  Ninos  in  Manila.  This  disappointment  brought  with  it 
a  cynicism  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  condition  and  abilities  of 
the  indigenous  people. 

For  the  most  part,  suggestions  that  indigenous  populations  be 
represented  in  the  clergy  came  from  those  outside  the  work  with 
those  peoples.  For  example,  the  visitor  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
Asia,  Father  Alexander  Valignano  in  a  consultum  caused  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  to  be  adopted: 

It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  bishop  in 
Japan,  but  let  him  not  be  sent  from  Europe,  a 
stranger  both  to  the  language  and  the  customs.  It  is 
abnormal  for  a  Church  to  be  without  a  bishop;  and 
yet  here  a  foreign  bishop  will  not  do.  Consequently 
natives  must  be  put  to  the  test:  we  shall  see 
whether  one  of  them  will  be  worthy  of  the  episco- 
pate. As  far  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned,  there 
are  grounds  for  hoping  that  if  they  are  well  trained 
in  learning  and  piety  in  the  seminaries,  they  can 
become  as  capable  as  Europeans  of  becoming  reli- 
gious, priests,  and  bishops."^ 

In  different  statements  of  1626  and  1659,  Rome  urged  that  there  be 
native  priests  in  Japan,  Tonkin,  China,  and  Cochinchina.  In  1680, 
Pope  Innocent  XI  wrote  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Tongking:  "We 
would  rather  learn  that  you  have  ordained  one  native  priest  than 
that  you  have  baptized  50,000  pagans."'*^ 

But  those  working  among  the  native  populations  had  come  to 
see  that  the  transforming  of  these  people  into  Christians  was  a  dif- 
ficult if  not  a  wholly  impossible  task.    To  consider  allowing  them 
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into  religious  orders  was  unthinkable.  In  theory,  one  could  suggest 
native  priests,  but  those  who  worked  among  the  people  believed 
the  reality  to  be  much  different. 

J.  Jorge  Klor  de  Alva,  in  an  article  titled,  "Sahagun's 
Misguided  Introduction  to  Ethnography  and  the  Failure  of  the 
CoUoquios  Project,"  deals  at  length  with  the  keen  sense  of  disap- 
pointment Sahagun  expressed  at  what  he  perceived  to  be  the  fail- 
ure of  the  friars  to  bring  about  genuine  change  in  the  Indians  and 
their  lives.  Sahagun,  arriving  in  1529,  was  apart  of  the  inital 
work  among  the  Nahuas.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  his  writings 
were  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  failure  of  the  friars  to  effect  any 
real  conversion.  He  "records  for  the  first  time  his  opinion  that  the 
pioneer  Franciscans  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  meaning  of 
Christianity  had  for  many  (most?)  of  the  natives."  Sahagun  him- 
self wrote:  "We  can  consider  well-understood  that  having 
preached  to  them  for  more  than  fifty  years,  if  today  they  were  left 
on  their  own. ..I  believe  that  in  less  than  fifty  years  there  would  be 
no  trace  of  what  has  been  preached  to  them."^°  For  all  the  work  of 
the  friars,  Christianity  had  failed  to  pierce  the  native  soul. 

In  her  book  on  the  work  of  translating  done  by  the  friars  in  six- 
teenth-century Mexico,  Louise  Burkhart  presents  the  idea  that  the 
Nahua  and  Christian  religions  were  not  simply  different  religions 
but  different  kinds  of  religions.  Thus  those  doing  translation  work 
could  find  similar  terms  in  each  language,  but  those  terms  had  en- 
tirely different  contexts.^^  This  could  and  I  believe  did  lead  to  that 
acute  sense  of  disappointment  within  the  various  orders. 

This  disappointment  was  found  also  in  the  Philippines  where 
the  native  religion  was  also  a  different  kind  of  religion.  The  sense 
of  frustration  led  to  disappointment  and  then  to  cynicism.  The  fri- 
ars did  not  understand  the  differences  which  stood  between  them 
and  the  natives.   Many  of  these  differences  remain  today. 

The  mechanisms  created  by  the  use  of  the  concept  of  limpieza 
de  sangre  provided  the  Mendicant  Orders,  and  others,  the  means  to 
exclude  natives  from  their  orders. 
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the  Rule,  the  Faith,  and  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  are  to  be  interro- 
gated also  about  the  following:  whether  he  enjoys  physical  health;  whether 
he  is  a  free  man;  whether  he  is  married;  whether  he  is  free  from  debt; 
whether  he  is  under  ban  of  excommunication;  whether  he  has  belonged  to 
any  other  Religious  Order;  whether  he  is  willing  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Order.     Francisco  Morales,  O.F.M.,  Ethnic  and  Social  Background  of  the 
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Franciscan   Friars   in   Seventeenth    Century    Mexico     (Washington   D.C.: 
Academy  of  American  Franciscan  History,  1973),  p.  7. 

8.  Statuimus  in  principio,  quod  qui  venientem  ad  Ordinem  nostrum 
debet  in  fratrem  recipcre,  diligenter  inquirat  et  attendat  sollicite,  quod  re- 
cipiendus,  ut  docet  Regula,  sit  fidelis  et  catholicus,  de  nullo  errore  suspec- 
tus,  matrimonio  non  ligatus,  corpore  sanus,  animo  promptus,  legitime  na- 
tus,  debitis  expeditus,  conditione  liber,  aetate  XIV  annorum  ad  minus,  nisi 
fuerit  a  parentibus  oblatus,  nulla  vulgari  infamia  maculatus,  competenter 
litteratus  vel  ad  labore  fratribus  honestos  et  utile  aptus,  aut  talis  conditio- 
nis  existens,  quod  eius  receptio  clero  et  populo  non  modicam  aedifica- 
tionem  afferret.  Michael  Bihl,  ed.,  "Statuta  Generalia  Ordinis  edita  in 
Capitulo  Gcnerali  anno  1354  celebrato,  commuinter  Farinerianna  ap- 
pelata,"  Archivum  Franciscanum  liistoricum,  XXXV  (1942),  p.  83. 

We  order,  in  the  first  place,  that  persons  charged  with  receiving  aspi- 
rants to  our  Order  inform  themselves  very  carefully  whether  the  applicant 
agrees  to  abide  by  the  Rule,  is  a  faithful  Catholic  under  no  suspicion  of 
heresy;  is  unmarried;  whether  he  enjoys  good  health  and  is  totally  decided 
(to  enter  the  Order);  whether  he  is  the  child  of  a  legitimate  marriage;  is 
free  from  debt;  whether  he  is  a  free  man;  whether  he  is  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age,  or,  if  not,  whether  he  has  been  offered  by  his  parents;  whether 
he  is  free  from  scandal;  whether  he  is  either  sufficiently  literate  or  suitable 
for  the  honest  and  useful  tasks  of  the  friars;  or  at  least  whether  he  pos- 
sesses such  qualities  that  his  admission  to  the  Order  will  serve  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  clergy  and  the  public.  Francisco  Morales,  O.F.M.,  Ethnic 
and  Social  Background  of  the  Franciscan  Friars  in  Seventeenth-Century 
Mexico,  p.  8. 

9.  Statuimus  in  primis,  quod  qui  venietaem  ad  Ordinem  nostrum 
debet  in  fratrem  recipere,  diligenter  inquirat  et  attendat  sollicite,  quod  re- 
cipiendus,  ut  docet  Regula,  sit  fidelis  et  catholicus,  de  nullo  errore  suspec- 
tus,  matrimonio  non  ligatus,  corpore  sanus,  animo  promptus,  legitime  na- 
tus,  debitis  expeditus,  conditione  liber,  aetatem  attingens  XVI  annorum 
ad  minus,  nulla  infamia  vulgari  maculatus,  competenter  litteratus  vel  ad 
labore  fratribus  honestos  et  utiles  aptus  aut  talis  conditionis  exsistens, 
quod  eius  receptio  clero  et  populo  non  modicam  aedificationem  afferret. 
Michael  Bihl,  ed.,  "Statuta  Generalia  Observatium  Ultramonanorum  anno 
1451,  Barcinonae  condita,"  Archivum  Franciscanum  Historicum,  XXXVIII 
(1945),  p.  125. 

10.  Francisco  Morales,  O.F.M.,  Ethnic  and  Social  Background  of  the 
Franciscan  Friars  in  Seventeenth  Century  Mexico  ,  pp.  9-11. 

11.  J.H.  Elliott,  Imperial  Spain:  1469-17U  (New  York:  St.  Martin's 
Press,  1964),  p.  95. 

12.  Henry  Charles  Lea,  The  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain. 
(London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1922),  Vol.  2,  p.  285. 
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13.  Americo  Castro,  translated  by  Willard  F.  King  and  Selma 
Margaretten,  The  Spaniards:  An  Introduction  to  Their  History  (Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press,  1971),  p.  67.  Bension  Netanyahu's  article, 
"Americo  Castro  and  His  View  on  the  Origins  of  the  Pureza  de  Sangre,"  is  a 
fascinating  response  to  Castro's  theory.  Castro's  use  of  medieval  rabbinic 
sources  provide  the  strongest  evidence  for  his  position. 

14.  R.  Trevor  Davies,  The  Golden  Century  of  Spain:  1501-1621 
(London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1937),  p.  11. 

15.  Francisco  Morales,  O.F.M.,  Ethnic  and  Social  Background  of  the 
Franciscan  Friars  in  Seventeenth  Century  Mexico,  pp.  12-14. 

16.  J.N.  Hillgarth,  The  Spanish  Kingdoms:  1250-1516:  vol.  II  1410-1516 
Castilian  tiegemony   (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1978),  pp.  458,  464-465 

17.  There  is  some  disagreement  over  the  exact  number.  Motolinia  in 
his  Historia  de  los  Indios  puts  the  number  at  three,  while  Sahagun  in  his 
Historia  General  de  las  Cosas  de  las  Nueva  Espana    says  two. 

18.  Francisco  Morales,  O.F.M.,  Ethnic  and  Social  Background  of  the 
Franciscan  Friars  in  Seventeenth  Century  Mexico,  p.  23.  See  Sahagun, 
Historia  General  de  las  Cosas  de  las  Nueva  Espana,  Lib  X,  cap.  XXVII. 

19.  Robert  Ricard,  The  Spiritual  Conquest  of  Mexico,  pp.  218-219. 
Chapter  14  is  entitled  "Training  an  Elite:  the  Problem  of  a  Native  Clergy." 
Ricard  blames  the  later  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the  Mendicant  Orders 
on  the  failures  of  early  experiments. 

20.  Francisco  Morales,  O.F.M.,  Ethnic  and  Social  Background  of  the 
Franciscan  Friars  in  Seventeenth  Century  Mexico,  p.  25. 

21.  Frances  V.  Scholes,  "The  Colegio  de  San  Juan  de  Letran  in  1552," 
The  Americas,  Vol.  II  (1945-46),  pp.  101-106;  cf.,  Francisco  Morales,  O.F.M., 
Ethnic  and  Social  Background  of  the  Franciscan  Friars  in  Seventeenth 
Century  Mexico, p. IS. 

22.  Horacio  de  la  Costa,  S.J.,  "Development  of  the  Native  Clergy  in 
the  Philippines,"  in  Theological  Studies,  Vol.  VIII  (1947),  pp.  217-250;  re- 
vised and  expanded  version  in  Gerald  H.  Anderson,  ed..  Studies  in 
Philippine  Church  History  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1969),  p.  74. 
Endnotes  are  from  the  expanded  version. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Antonine  S.  Tibesar,  "Documents:  Constitutions  of  the  Franciscan 
Province  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Espafiola  (1538-1540),"  in  Americas,  Vol.  XIII, 
no.  4  (April  1957),  pp.  391-398.  The  first  section  entitled  "De  La  Reception  e 
Ynformacion  de  los  Novicios"  includes  the  following:  "Primeramente 
hordenamos  que  ninguno  novicio  sea  recebido  sino  segund  nuestros 
estatutos  generales  mandan:  y  en  nynguna  manera  sea  recebido  nynguno 
confeso  ni  mestizo  pucs  claramcnte  nos  consta  por  muy  clara  espiriencia 
por  los  unos  venir  nuestra  religion  en  obprobrio  y  dirisum  omni  populo  y 
por  los  otros  aver  hocho  muchos  escandalos." 
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25.  Joaquin  G.  Icazbalceta,  ed.,  Codice  Franciscano  (Second  Edition, 
Mexico:  Editorial  Salvador  Chavez,  1941),  p.  132.  "Item  ordenamos  que 
ningun  indio  ni  mestizo  pueda  ser  recebido  al  habito  de  nuestra  Orden,  ni 
los  nacidos  en  esta  tierra  puedan  ser  recebidos,  si  no  fuere  por  el  P. 
Provincial  y  Discretos  de  la  Provincia  juntamente,  y  la  recepsion  de  otra 
manera  hecha  sea  en  si  ninguna." 

Item,  we  decree  that  no  Indian  or  mestizo  may  be  received  to  the 
habit  of  our  Order,  nor  those  born  in  this  country  be  received  it  be  by  the 
unanimous  joint  action  of  the  Father  Provincial  and  the  Definitorium  of 
the  Province.  Any  investiture  made  contrary  to  this  provision  is  invalid. 
Francisco  Morales,  O.F.M.,  Ethnic  and  Social  Background  of  the 
Franciscan  Friars  in  Seventeenth  Century  Mexico,  p.  16. 

26.  Morales,  pp.  16-17. 

27.  An  example  is  given  from  February,  1585,  showing  use  of  such 
interrogation  by  the  Franciscans:  I,  Fray  Diego  Cordero,  do  declare  that  I 
am  at  present  master  of  novices  in  this  convent  of  our  Father  St.  Francis  in 
Mexico,  and  I  do  faithfully  swear  that,  in  February  of  1585,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  capitular  friars  gathered  together  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  in  said 
convent.  Fray  Francisco  de  Espinoza  and  Fray  Diego  de  San  Juan  did 
make  the  following  declaration  regarding  a  chapter  which  is  in  the 
Statutes  of  our  Order  which  states  that  if  at  any  time  it  should  be  known  or 
heard  that  they  are  descendants  within  the  fourth  degree  of  lineage  of 
Jews,  new  converts  or  of  heretics,  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  or  in  effigy, 
that  their  profession  is  null  and  void,  and  they  will  be  dishonorably  ex- 
pelled from  our  Order;  to  which  the  aforementioned  Father  Guardian  did 
bear  witness  and  order  compliance,  and  to  which  the  aforementioned  Fray 
Francisco  de  Espinoza  and  Fray  Diego  de  San  Juan  did  consent  and  sign 
their  names.  Francisco  Morales,  O.F.M.,  Ethnic  and  Social  Background  of 
the  Franciscan  Friars  in  Seventeenth  Century  Mexico,  pp.  14-15. 

28.  Ibid.,  pp.  18-19.  An  example  of  such  an  informacion  given  in  1594 
by  one  Diego  de  Mancilla  seeking  to  enter  the  Order:  Fuele  preguntado 
de  donde  ser  y  si  tiene  padre  or  madre,  y  como  se  llaman,  y  si  tiene 
aguelos  y  aguelas,  y  si  las  conocio  y  conoce  y  donde  sean  naturales,  y  si  el 
o  sus  pregenitores  sean  de  algun  linaje  maculado,  conviene  a  saber,  de 
judios,  moros,  esclavos,  herejes,  o  reconciliados  o  quemados  o  de  alguna 
macula  por  la  cual  no  deba  ser  recebido  en  la  Orden,  o  si  viene  huyendo 
del  siglo  por  delitos  que  haya  acometido  o  por  dcudas  que  daba. 

An  example  from  1640  shows  that  the  purity  of  blood  remained  a  part 
of  the  qualification;  A  la  tercera  dijo  que  el  dicho  Agustin  de  Vetancour  y 
los  dichos  sus  padres  son  tenidos  y  habidos  por  cristianos  viejos,  y  ha  oido 
decir  que  los  abuelos  y  ascendientes  los  fueron  sin  raza  de  moros,  ni  de 
judios  ni  de  otra  cualquicra  secta  de  los  nuevamente  convetidos,  y  que  no 
ha  sido  ninguno  de  los  castigados  por  el  Santo  Oficio,  ni  infamados  por 
cualquier  otra  justicia.     Francisco   Morales,  O.F.M.,  Ethnic  and  Social 
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Background  of  the  Franciscan  Friars  in  Seventeenth  Century  Mexico,  pp. 
132, 135. 

29.  Francisco  Morales,  pp.  16-17. 

30.  Charles  R.  Boxer,  "The  Problem  of  the  Native  Clergy  in  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  Empires  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Eighteenth 
Centuries,"  in  G.  J.  Cuming,  ed..  The  Mission  of  the  Church  and  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1970), 
p.  86.  One  could  argue  from  the  numbers  that  the  Portuguese  Franciscans 
did  not  pursue  the  admission  of  indigenous  peoples  into  their  Order. 
After  all,  between  1510-1661,  only  half  a  dozen  Indians  entered  the  Order. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this;  first,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  work  in 
India,  the  Franciscans  did  not  have  many  converts— Hinduism  and  the 
caste  system  were  deeply  entrenched;  second,  in  1580,  Portugal  and  Spain 
were  under  one  monarchy,  and  the  concept  of  the  purity  of  blood  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Portuguese  religious  orders. 

31.  This  comparison  may  be  somewhat  unfair.  As  the  Portuguese 
Franciscans  carried  on  their  work  in  Asia,  the  Spanish  Franciscans  were 
undertaking  their  first  experiments  of  training  Indians  for  their  Order.  It  is 
highly  doubtful  however  that  the  Portuguese's  would  have  excluded  na- 
tives from  the  clergy,  and  certainly  not  based  on  the  purity  of  blood  which 
was  a  Spanish  concept  and  not  practiced  by  the  Portuguese. 

32.  Charles  R.  Boxer,  p.  89;  Horacio  de  la  Costa,  S.  J.,  pp.  75-76. 

33.  James  Broderick,  S.  j..  The  Progress  of  the  Jesuits  (1556-79),  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1947),  p.  119.  j.N.  Hillgarth,  T/ie  Spanish 
Kingdoms:  1250-1516,  Vol.  II  1410-1516  Castilian  Hegemony.  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1978),  p.  466.  When  in  1622,  a  history  of  the  Jesuits  was 
published,  which  mentioned  Laynez's  heritage,  there  was  an  outcry  from 
the  Spanish  Jesuits.  A  portion  of  a  letter  from  the  province  of  Toledo  will 
serve  to  show  the  feelings  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain.  "The  Province  of  Toledo, 
united  in  a  congregation,  unanimously  petitions  our  Reverend  Father 
General  to  see  to  it  that  what  is  written  in  the  second  volume  of  the  History 
of  the  Society  about  the  ancestry  of  Father  James  Laynez  is  deleted.  We 
beg  for  the  removal  of  so  great  a  slur  on  the  sweet  memory  of  so  great  a 
Father.  Let  there  be  no  mention  of  it  whatever  in  the  second  edition,  and 
in  this  first  we  ask  that  Father  General  would  immediately  cause  the  page 
containing  this  foul  blot  which  damages  the  whole  Society  to  be  cut  out 
and  replaced  by  another  asserting  the  purity  and  nobility  of  the  Father's 
lineage,   (emphasis  mine) 

34.  Gregorio  F.  Zaide,  Catholicism  in  the  Philippines  (Manila:  Santo 
Tomas  University  Press,  1937),  pp.  41-42;  Horacio  de  la  Costa,  S.J.,  p.  70. 
John  Leddy  Phelan,  p.  86. 

35.  Domingo  Abella,  "Spanish  Philippines  in  the  Seventeenth 
Centur.y:  A  Beleaguered  Outpost  of  the  Empire,"  in  Abella,  From  Indio  to 
Filipino,  pp.  65-66. 
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36.  Charles  R.  Boxer,  pp.  92-93. 

37.  ...ordeno  y  mando  que  el  que  uviere  de  ser  colegial  esta  obligado 
ar^te  todas  cosas  a  dar  informacion  de  que  es  limpio  de  toda  mala  rassa  de 
moro  judio  penintenciado  porpel  sancto  officio  el  y  sus  acendientes 
dentro  del  quarto  grado  ni  de  negro  bengala  ni  otra  nacion  semejante  ni  a 
de  tener  quarto  de  naturales  de  la  tierra  la  qual  se  a  de  presentar  ene  el 
govierno.  Pablo  Pastells,  S.J.,  Labor  Evangelica  (Barcelona:  Imprenta  y 
Litografia  de  Henrich  y  Compania,  1900),  Vol.  II,  p.  264.  The  translation 
given  above  is  used  by  Boxer  and  de  la  Costa.  The  use  of  the  word  Filipino 
is  somewhat  misleading.  The  term  used  in  Spanish  was  "natural  de  la 
tierra."  "Those  priests  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  are  spoken  of  in  the 
sources  as  naturales  or  Filipinos  were  in  reality  not  Indios  but  Espanoles 
Filipinos,  i.e.,  criollos,  men  of  Spanish  blood,  born  in  the  Philippines."  John 
N.  Schumacher,  S.  J.,  Readings  in  Philippine  Church  History  (Quezon  City: 
Ateneo  de  Manila  University  Press),  p.  195.  In  his  work.  From  Indio  to 
Filipino,  Domingo  Abella  explains  the  mistakes  that  a  historian  may  make 
if  the  term  Filipino  is  applied  to  a  native  of  the  Philippines  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  Thus  the  Filipino  Miguel  Lino  de  Espeleta  who 
became  Archbishop  of  Manila  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  a  "full-blooded  Spaniard  born  in  the  Philippines,"  p.  30. 

38.  Horacio  de  la  Costa,  S.J.,  "The  Development  of  the  Native  Clergy 
in  the  Philippines,"  Theological  Studies,  Vol.  VIII  (1947),  pp.  217-250; 
revised  and  expanded  version  in  Gerald  H.  Anderson,  ed..  Studies  in 
Philippine  Church  History  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1969),  pp.  81- 
82. 

39.  Luciano  P.  R.  Santiago,  "The  Houses  of  Lakandula,  Matanda  and 
Soliman  (1571-1898):  Genealogy  and  Group  Identity,"  Philippine  Quarterly 
of  Culture  &  Society,  Vol.  18,  no.  1,  pp.  60-61. 

40.  Horacio  de  la  Costa,  S.J.,  The  Jesuits  in  the  Philippines,  1581-1768 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1961),  pp.  571-73. 

41.  John  N.  Schumacher,  S.J.,  p.  197. 

42.  Domingo  Abella,  "State  of  Higher  Education  in  the  Philippines  to 
1863-A  Historical  Reappraisal,"  Philippine  Historical  Review,  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
p.  19. 

43.  John  Phelan,  The  Hispanization  of  the  Philippines  (Madison:  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1959),  p.  160. 

44.  The  Patronato  Real  was  an  arrangement  established  by  Julius  II 
in  which  he  granted  to  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  the  exclusive  right: 
(1)  to  build  churches  in  the  Spanish  colonics;  (2)  to  nominate  candidate  for 
positions,  including  bishoprics,  abbacies,  canonrics  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices,  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  This  meant  that  every  priest  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  was  appointed  or  approved  by  the  Crown  and  depended 
on  the  Crown  for  his  support.  The  friars  were,  in  other  words,  salaried  gov- 
ernment officials.  Horacio  de  la  Costa,  pp.  69-70. 
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45.  John  Leddy  Phelan,  The  Millennial  Kingdom  of  the  Franciscans  in 
the  New  World:  A  Study  of  the  Writings  of  Geronimo  de  Mendieta  (1525- 
1604),  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1956).  Mendieta's  work, 
which  was  a  history  of  the  work  of  the  Franciscans  in  Mexico,  was 
completed  in  1596  but  not  published  until  1870.  Mendieta's  ideas  were 
inflammatory  and  certain  to  offend  almost  everyone,  especially  the  king, 
Phihp  II. 

46.  C.  S.  Braden,  Religious  Aspects  of  the  Concjuest  of  Mexico 
(Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1930),  p.  272.  Note  the  words  "with  only 
the  backing  and  favor  of  the  king,"  a  reference  to  the  continuing  of  the 
Patronato  Real. 

47.  John  Leddy  Phelan,  Hispanization  of  the  Philippines,  p.  71. 

48.  Horacio  dc  la  Costa,  S.J.,  p.  76. 

49.  Charles  R.  Boxer,  "The  Problem  of  the  Native  Clergy  in  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  Empires  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Eighteenth 
Centuries,"  in  G.  J.  Cuming,  ed..  The  Mission  of  the  Church  and  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1970), 
p.  86. 

50.  J.  Jorge  Klor  de  Alva,  H.B.  Nicholson,  Eloise  Quniones  Keber, 
eds..  The  Work  of  Bernardino  de  Sahagun:  Pioneer  Ethnographer  of 
Sixteenth-Century  Aztec  Mexico  (Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1988), 
pp.  88-89. 

51.  Louise  M.  Burkhart,  The  Slippery  Earth:  Nahua-Christian 
Dialogue  in  Sixteenth-Century  Mexico  (Tucson:  The  University  of  Arizona 
Press,  1989),  pp.  184-193.  While  Burkhart's  work  has  been  criticized  be- 
cause of  her  lack  of  familiarity  with  Catholic  dogma,  it  has  much  to  offer. 
Burkhart  has  made  future  works  possible  because  of  this  book.  Her 
pointing  to  the  differences  between  Christianity  and  the  religion  of  the 
Nahuas  is  one  of  the  more  significant  aspects  of  this  work. 
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Quachi  Nudzahui: 
Murder  in  the  Mixteca 


Kevin  Terraciano 


Criminal  records  from  colonial  Mexico 
reveal  a  rare  yet  all-too-human  look  at 
indigenous  life  and  death.  One  case  of 
homicide  from  Mixtec-speaking  Yan- 
huitlan  leaves  us  literally  holding  the 
evidence.  In  the  winter  of  1684  Pedro  de 
Caravantes  murdered  his  wife  and  left 
a  lengthy  letter,  written  in  the  Mixtec 
language,  on  his  victim's  body  before 
fleeing.  Exhibited  in  court  and  later 
filed  in  the  local  judicial  archive,  this 
murder  note  will  now  be  re-examined  in  a  new  light.  Such  an 
unusual  source  stirs  the  imagination.  But  why  should  we  attend  to 
this  heinous  crime?  Doesn't  this  morbid  document  belie  such  a  vital 
culture  and  language? 

Of  the  many  types  of  locally  produced  indigenous  sources  from 
colonial  Mexico,  few  tell  a  narrative  tale  which  strays  from  a 
fairly  well-known  formula.  The  farther  the  writer  wanders  from  a 
given  format  the  more  spontaneous  and  revealing  that  source  can  be, 
despite  the  many  difficulties  posed  in  its  translation.  Even  more 
pronounced  is  this  tendency  when  the  document  was  not  written  by  a 
trained  notary,  the  official  who  normally  produced  the  testaments, 

Kevin  Terraciano  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  history  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  and  is  currently  writing  his 
dissertation  on  the  Mixtec  Indians  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico  in  colonial 
times. 
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land  and  municipal  accounts,  and  various  other  records  kept  by  the 
local  community. 

Criminal  records  are  often  some  of  the  most  spontaneous,  narra- 
tive sources.  Though  the  bulk  of  criminal  proceedings  were  recorded 
in  Castilian  through  appointed  interpreters,  many  cases  contain 
papers  written  in  native  languages.  When  a  serious  crime  was 
committed  in  the  community,  the  nearest  Indian  officials  (alcaldes 
and  governador)  would  be  notified  and  after  investigating  the 
crime  and  making  arrests,  they  would  send  the  alcalde  mayor 
(Spanish  judicial  and  administrative  official  in  charge  of  a  given 
district)  a  brief  one-  or  two-page  folded  report  of  the  crime  not  too 
long  after  the  act.  These  reports  were  frequently  accompanied  by 
confessions  or  statements  written  in  the  local  language,  or  some- 
times in  another  indigenous  language  better  known  in  the  area  to 
which  the  letter  was  sent.  Formal  hearings  were  then  arranged, 
and  the  whole  process  was  recorded  in  Spanish  through  one  or  two 
interpreters.  Though  spontaneous  testimony  at  this  point  was  often 
restricted  by  court  procedures,  many  glimpses  of  indigenous  life 
creep  onto  the  pages,  especially  in  the  early  period.  And  whereas 
most  of  the  early  colonial  documentation  involved  nobles,  all 
groups  were  represented  in  criminal  records.  In  fact,  judging  by  nam- 
ing patterns,  comparing  those  who  bear  a  Mixtec  surname  with 
those  more  acculturated  individuals  who  have  adopted  Spanish 
surnames,  the  appearance  of  ordinary  people  in  these  records  seems 
preponderant. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  collections  of  colonial  criminal 
records  to  have  survived  time's  trial  is  from  Teposcolula,  Oaxaca. 
Much  of  the  Mixteca  Alta  region  fell  within  the  complex  jurisdic- 
tion of  Teposcolula,  overlapping  several  different  indigenous 
groups,  languages  and  dialects.  Thus,  Chocho-  and  Trique-speaking 
populations  (among  others)  sent  their  reports  in  Mixtec  and 
Nahuatl  to  the  Spanish  and  Indian  officials  in  Teposcolula.  It  was 
not  unknown  for  two  reports  concerning  the  same  crime  to  arrive  in 
different  indigenous  languages.  Within  the  Mixtec-speaking  area 
itself,  reports  circulated  across  the  major  dialect  areas  with  no  ap- 
parent loss  of  communication  or  comprehension.  Never  is  there  a 
reference  to  their  illegibility  or  the  need  for  an  interpreter.  Most  of 
the  letters  feature  the  use  of  reverential  language  common  in  high 
society.  These  interdialectic  delicts  testify  to  the  ability  of  sepa- 
rate communities  to  communicate  with  one  another,  despite  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  mutual  unintelligibility  of 
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these  dialects,  which  some  scholars  have  gone  so  far  as  to  call  sep- 
arate languages.^ 

A  few  historians  have  used  criminal  records  to  trace  patterns 
of  social  behavior  within  indigenous  communities.  William 
Taylor's  study  of  homicide  in  central  Mexico  and  the  Mixteca  sub- 
jected a  large  sample  of  trial  records  to  statistical  methods  in  order 
to  show  how  patterns  of  violent  crime  can  reveal  other  aspects  of 
indigenous  society.  Distinct  from  the  more  biographical,  case-study 
approach,  Taylor  believes  "it  is  primarily  in  the  accumulation  of 
individual  coincidences"  that  these  sources  can  be  best  used.  In 
choosing  a  more  statistical  approach  to  these  criminal  records, 
however,  Taylor  is  forced  to  leave  out  much  of  the  revealing  social 
and  cultural  detail  contained  in  each  case.^ 

Woodrow  Borah  and  Ronald  Spores  have  also  discussed  crimi- 
nal records  in  their  works.  Both  scholars  provide  summaries  of 
sample  cases  which  principally  illustrate  the  mechanics  of  the 
Spanish  legal  system  within  indigenous  communities.  Such  sum- 
maries are  very  useful  but  they  do  not  directly  address  social  and 
cultural  concerns.-^ 

Still,  nobody  has  really  examined  the  indigenous  writings  con- 
tained in  these  criminal  records.  One  of  the  few  translations  I  have 
seen  of  a  criminal-type  document  written  in  an  indigenous  language 
involves  a  1584  complaint  in  Nahuatl,  penned  by  a  notary  in 
Tulancingo,  from  Simon  de  Santiago  who  accuses  a  certain  Cristobal 
of  stealing  his  chicken  and  then  beating  him  and  his  wife.  Here  is 
a  commoner  seen  in  everyday  life,  speaking  spontaneously  about 
something  which  has  just  happened:  Simon  describes  the  scene,  nar- 
rates the  crime,  and  proposes  the  assailant's  punishment.  The 
source  offers  an  unadulterated  view  of  the  indigenous  world,  where 
so  much  of  the  preconquest  style  of  public  oratory  and  daily  life  ex- 
ist alongside  a  perceptible  Spanish  presence.^ 

One  never  knows  what  to  expect  from  these  types  of  rambling 
testimonies.  A  good  example  is  a  1581  case  of  attempted  homicide 
in  the  town  of  San  Andres  Chalcatongo,  where  the  proceedings 
elicited  three  separate  statements  in  Mixtec.^  Each  testimony  is  a 
personal  narrative.  Maria  Garcia  and  her  lover  Andres  Trujillo  al- 
legedly conspired  to  kill  her  husband,  Agustin.  Indeed,  Andres  con- 
fessed that  Maria  had  earlier  appealed  to  him  by  the  river: 

Andres  haada  ynu  quihui  jueves  ytundi  qaninda  yeendi 

Andres  come  on  Thursday  night  to  my  milpa  and  kill  my  husband. 
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te  nicachiza  huiy  nacooqaa  cahua  nihiyzana 
I  replied  "allright,"  that's  what  I  said  to  her. 

Maria  later  confirmed  her  accomplice's  testimony  and  confessed: 

diablos    nicaynooyninza 

the  devil(s)  seized/confused  my  heart 

So  Andres  borrowed  an  iron-bladed  knife  (yuchicaa)  from  his 
brother  "to  cut  some  branches"  and  stole  away  to  the  house  by  the 
milpa,  waiting  for  the  signal  from  Maria  that  her  husband  was 
asleep.  He  entered  and  gave  her  the  knife  as  she  lay  beside  her  un- 
suspecting spouse  on  their  petate  (woven  reed  mat)  but  she  fumbled 
it  and  then  Agustin  awoke,  grabbed  the  knife  and  stabbed  Andres 
twice;  the  two  men  struggled  with  the  knife  until  Maria  whacked 
her  husband  on  the  head  with  an  axe.  Still  Agustin  slashed  away 
at  his  assailant  like  a  "diablo."  Andres,  begged  him  to  stop, 
pleading: 

a  sini  niynquay  doho  a  sini  niyquay  duhu  mtuhui  tnuhu  cachindi 
cani  sitondi  nanidi  duhu  nihita  cachindi  canite 
You  have  been  wounded,  1  have  been  wounded.  I  won't  tell  this  to 
anybody,  neither  my  uncle  nor  my  brother.    I  will  tell  them  that  I 
fell  down. 

But  Agustin  would  hear  none  of  it.  Andres  finally  escaped 
with  his  clothes  hanging  off  and  Maria  also  ran  away.  Later  that 
night,  Andres  was  being  carried  by  his  brother  Simon  because  he 
couldn't  walk.  This  time  he  met  Agustin  on  the  road;  he  too  was  be- 
ing carried.  Andres  recounted  the  meeting: 

te  ninaniyza  tee  nicanitnaha  hiyza  yondecanaha  sitote  Mateo 
Satuval  te  nicoocooza  ychi  te  nihehi  sita  taandiqonaha  yea  nicachi 
Agusti  Andres  conahando  Hani  nanooquachiyo  na  quihuindoyo 
tnuhu  nigahayo  ta  tahindi  qonondi  hiy  nee  qoondi  cachindo 
nanooquachiyo 

And  I  met  the  man  who  had  fought  with  me,  his  uncle  Mateo 
Sandoval  was  carrying  him.  We  sat  by  the  road  and  the  people 
who  carried  us  ate  some  tortillas.  Then  Agustin  said:  "Andres,  you 
should  know,  brother,  that  we  must  forgive  one  another,  we  cannot 
destroy  ourselves  this  way.  We  are  both  wounded.  I  will  give  you 
my  shirtls]  and  all  my  capes  for  you  to  wear,  we  must  be  friends." 
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The  casual  mention  of  eating  tortillas  in  the  middle  of  such  a 
violent  narrative  seems  peculiar  but  is  consistent  with  the  symbolic 
convention  of  sharing  food  and  making  polite  conversation  so  typi- 
cal of  indigenous  arrangements,  just  as  offering  clothes  off  one's  own 
back  was  clearly  a  reconciliatory  gesture.^  What  is  surprising  is 
that  Agustin  attempted  to  talk  his  would-be  assassin  into  compas- 
sion. Noble  as  it  was,  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  his  last  gestures;  he 
died  as  the  conspiring  lovers,  who  had  originally  planned  to  be 
married  after  all  was  said  and  done,  languished  in  prison. 

Whereas  this  case  from  Chalcatongo  contains  testimony  in 
Mixtec  recorded  by  the  court,  the  case  from  Yanhuitlan  which  will 
be  addressed  in  more  detail  features  testimony  written  by  the  of- 
fender himself,  outside  of  the  court's  purview. 

Yanhuitlan,  1684.  The  Criminal  Office  of  Royal  Justice  versus 
Pedro  de  Caravantes,  Indian,  for  the  treacherous  murder  of  his  wife 
Maria  de  Montiel  and  versus  Domingo  de  la  Cruz,  Indian  sacristan, 
with  whom  she  had  bad  relations.  ^ 

On  the  nineteenth  of  January,  doiia  Josepha  de  Zepeda  and 
Juana  Montiel  approached  the  alcalde  mayor  about  the  disappear- 
ance of  Maria  Montiel,  wife  of  Pedro  de  Caravantes.  They  had  last 
seen  her  two  days  earlier  talking  with  Domingo  de  la  Cruz,  the  sac- 
ristan (Indian  local  church  official)  of  the  church  of  Santo 
Domingo,  much  to  her  husband's  chagrin.  It  seems  that  she  had  an 
affair  with  the  sacristan  and  that  they  had  recently  met  on 
Monday  night.  Neither  she  nor  her  husband  had  been  seen  since 
then.  Their  house  was  locked,  nobody  was  home.  The  two  women 
were  concerned  that  he  beat  her  and  she  lay  dead  inside;  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  had  dragged  her  to  the  fields  and  cruelly 
whipped  her,  they  reported. 

After  summoning  the  town  council,  the  official  interpreter  and 
the  master  locksmith,  the  alcalde  entered  the  house.  Inside  the 
one-room  dwelling  they  found  a  bundle  tied  with  rope  which  lay  on 
a  small  bed  of  boards.  Opening  the  bulto  they  identified  Maria's 
bloodied  body,  which  was  covered  with  an  embroidered  cape;  stuck 
to  the  cotton  cape  with  a  bit  of  wax  was  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten in  Mixtec. 
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Yanhuitlan,  1684.  Judicial  Archive  of  Teposcolula.  Criminal  5:581. 
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papel  que  dejo  escripto 
p*^  de  caravantes 
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yyodzahuidzonadzana  si  nuu  dehe  taca  njisi  yya 

yocuhui  yustisia  senor  tininende  adzi  s''  ^^^  [pp^] 

ta+4de  rnaro  a(j2i  yustisia  fiudzahui  saha  niquidzafia 

dzana  saha  cuachi  chay  nani  dg^  dzaya  dzisi  yocu 

hi  sata  huahi  fiuhu  snta  crus  '  sacrista  yee  nju^  sata  5 

huahi  nuhu  santa  crus  '  saha  maycha  nicuhui  nisani 

fiadzaf\asidzehefiadzaf\a  saha  nitneefiahana 

dzafiasicha  nduhuicha  hoo  nitneefiahanadzafiasi 

cha  quehui  vienes  cuaresimas  sihi  oca  quehui  nicahi 

chaanju  dzoo  ticachi  yodzocoo  yea  dzoo  yocuhui  tetigo  10 

dzahua  tnaha  sanicuhui  huacuhui  cachicha  saha  fia 

njisa  saha  nitneefiahanjusicha  ycasaha  yyo  buro  na 

nacachichacha  nanjisa  saha  nitneenahafiadzafiasi 

cha  nacuaycha  to^meto  yucua  nacachicha  huacu 

hui  cachicha  fianacuhui  fianisaniiiahacha  conju  15 

chadzi  yucua  nitneeiiahacha  conju  conaha  co  si 

cha  saha  canu  fiadzuhu  nicuhuinju  ycasaha  na 

nisanif\ahaf\adzaf\asicha  saha  huacuhuicaha 

sinuufiadzafia  saha  canu  chay  dzuhu  nicuhui 

cha  ycasaha  fianisanifiahafiadzafiasicha  y  20 

casaha  yoquidzaiiadzafta  jurameto  ^  nu[u] 
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tutu  yaha  saha  daa  yuhua  cuhui  chaa  cuachinadza 

na  si  animanadzana  ycasaha  yosicadza  yustisia 

saha  cha  nacuhuiyahuicha  trapichi  saha  maycha 

nicuhui  yaha  yyo  dzo  ticachi  yodzoocoo  yaha  te  25 

tigo  saha  dzaa  ya  nitneenahadzasicha  yod[ 

nacahui  tutu  yaha  dzaha  nudzahui  d  tomas  yea 

yya  cahui  tutu  yaha  yea  yya  dza  njico  cahua  dza 

ha  nu  dzah  castilla  saha  nachacu  siyya  aHde  "^^^o 

saha  cadzaya  justisia  sicha  nacadzaya  saha  dios  30 

yucua  cortigo  conjatunadzana  sihi  senora  coti 

ta  nacotoya  dehe  sa  yosina  sahua  huacuhui 

cachi  nayehui  nanasanicahinadzanasi 

na  ycasaha  naquesi  senora  yea  yya  conahi 

escritura  saha  huahi  nisaynadzaiia  yea  cua  35 

ha  25  p*^^  t^^  euaha  huayooeuhuicahinjaa  yea 

saha  eonahi  senora  saha  codusina  naeuhuiya 

hui  ycasaha  yonacuatuiiadzana  dehe  tacanji 

si  justisia  cha  nacadza  nitnif\oyahu[i]f\atuhuisa 

ha  conji  dzo  dehe  taea  ni  huacuhui  cachi  may  40 
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dehe  tacanjisi  yya  yocahatnino  nanacuhui  na 

nisaninahacha  cha  dza  yucua  nitneenahacha 

saha  huacuhuicahanuunadzana  saha  nadzuhu  ni 

cuhuicha  ycasaha  nitninoyahui  mayna 

conahani  s^  tininetes  cadzani  dzahua  tnaha  tnino  justi  45 

sia  huacuhui  chihinjayni  chasaha  bara  yonahini  cadza 

ni  dzahua  tnaha  cuaha  tnino  yonahini  conahatucuni 

f\anacuhui  iianisanifiahacha  nduhui  fiachadziyu  cua 

nitneefiahacha  nduhuifia  ycasaha  yyo  dzoo  ticachi  ya 

ha  [peri]dza  saha  dzahua  tnaha  nitnenahafiadza  50 

nasicha  yucua  yyo  buro  nanacachichacha  fianjisa  ni 

dzatehuicha  sihifia  yoquidzatucufiadzafia  juramendo  ' 

nuu  tutu  yaha  saha  nda^ya  yotninonahafiadzafia  crus  '  yaha 

si  la  yustisia  lo  ago  todo  lo  que  yo  pido  no  te  trapar  gano  si 

como  pedisio  mi  escrito  alia  cortigo  epero  yo  no  lebandad  t[e] 

temonio  saber  d(e]  lo  juro  como  lo  coji  anhita  mada  de  Jutlahuaca 
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Translation^ 

paper  which  Pedro  de  Caravantes  wrote 

I  am  responding  before  all  of  you  nobles  who  are  officials 
(justices),  the  sef\or  lieutenant,  or  the  sefior  alcalde  mayor,  or  the 
Mixtec  officials,  concerning  what  1  have  done  because  of  the  crime 
of  Domingo,  son  of  [?]  who  lives  behind  the  church  of  Santa  Crus, 
sacristan  and  husband  of  Juana  who  [also]  lives  behind  the  church 
of  Santa  Crus.  Because  of  him  1  have  killed  my  wife,  for  I  caught 
the  both  of  them  together  again.  One  time  I  caught  him  with  her 
on  Good  Friday  and  another  time  I  caught  them  1  grabbed  his  cotton 
(embroidered)  cape  from  Coixtlahuaca.   Let  the  cape  be  evidence. 

It  is  so.  If  he  says  that  it  is  not  true  that  I  caught  him,  then 
there  is  the  burro  (torture  device)  which  will  make  him  confess  the 
truth,  that  1  caught  him.  Take  him  to  the  rack,  there  he  will  con- 
fess. He  will  confess  it.  If  he  says  "why  didn't  he  kill  me  when  he 
found  me?"  let  it  be  known  that  he  is  a  great  womanizer,  and  thus  1 
did  not  kill  him,  for  I  was  ashamed,  because  he  is  such  a  thief. 
Though  1  did  not  kill  him,  I  now  swear  t  on  this  paper  that  truly 
the  sin  on  my  soul  is  because  of  him.  Therefore,  1  demand  that  jus- 
tice be  done  to  him,  that  he  be  sold  to  the  sugar  mill,  for  this 
Coixtlahuacan  cape  is  his,  this  evidence  that  I  took  from  him. 

Let  this  paper  in  the  Mixtec  language  be  read  by  Don  Thomas, 
so  that  he  will  read  this  letter  and  then  translate  it  to  Castilian 
for  the  lord  alcalde  mayor  to  hear,  so  that  justice  will  be  done  to 
him.  By  God  it  will  be  done. 

I  will  wait  over  there  in  the  farmhouse  and  sefiora  Cotita  will 
look  after  all  her  [Maria's]  things  so  that  it  is  not  said  by  everyone 
that  I  took  anything  from  her.  The  sefiora  will  come  here  to  pick  up 
the  title  to  the  house,  which  1  bought  for  the  price  of  25  pesos. 
Nobody  should  try  to  take  it,  it  will  be  given  to  the  seiiora  so  that 
she  will  sell  it  for  her  [Maria's]  burial. 

Thus  I  ask  that  all  of  you  officials  do  this,  sell  everything  so 
that  nothing  remains.  And  let  it  not  be  said  by  all  of  you  lords 
"why  did  he  not  kill  him  when  he  caught  him?"  for  I  was  not  to  be 
shamed  by  such  a  womanizer.  Thus  her  things  should  be  sold. 

You  will  know  seiior  lieutenant  what  to  do,  so  that  justice  will 
be  done.  Do  not  favor  him,  you  who  carries  the  staff  [of  justice],  see 
to  it  that  your  work  is  done,  be  sure  and  do  it.  You  too  will  learn 
that  he  was  caught  with  the  woman,  this  is  his  cotton  cape,  1 
caught  them  myself.  Torture  will  make  him  confess  the  truth  about 
the  woman  with  whom  he  sinned. 
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In  truth  I  swear  on  this  paper  and  I  make  this  cross.  ' 
[In  Spanish]  Let  the  officials  do  all  that  I  ask  for  [?]  as  my  writing 
requests.   There  in  the  farmhouse  I  wait.  I  do  not  bear  [false]  wit- 
ness.    Know  that  I  swear  as  to  how  I  seized  this  manta  from 
Jutlahuaca. 


Mixtec  crime 

Pedro  de  Caravantes  addresses  his  letter  to  either  one  of  two 
Spanish  officials  who  were  likely  to  investigate  such  a  crime,  or 
the  local  Mixtec  officials  of  Yanhuitlan  which  he  calls  the 
justisias  nudzahui.  This  term  nudzahui  literally  means  "place  of 
the  rain"  or  "precious  place"  and  commonly  refers  to  the  Mixteca 
Alta  in  general.  In  his  1592  Mixtec  Vocahulario  Dominican  friar 
Francisco  de  Alvarado  translates  "Mixteca"  as  nuu  nudzavui  or 
"land  of  the  rain"  and  grammarian  Antonio  de  los  Reyes  calls  the 
Mixteca  Alta  nudzavuinuhu,  "place  of  the  rain  deity."  There  is 
good  cause  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  area  did  indeed 
call  themselves  nudzahui,  a  fact  supported  not  only  by  early  ethno- 
graphic sources  but  also— and  most  importantly—by  the  documen- 
tary record.^ 

In  other  words,  the  "Mixtecs"  did  not  go  by  that  name.  It  is  a 
term  derived  from  the  Nahuatl  word  Mixtecatl  which  means  "the 
place  of  people  by  the  clouds"  {mixtli=c\ou6s),  the  name  used  by 
Nahuas  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  when  they  in- 
troduced their  new  Castilian  "allies."  Close  as  it  is  to  the  original 
meaning,  it  is  significant  that  there  was  such  a  well-defined  ex- 
pression of  self.  It  is  uncommon  to  find  such  clear  references  to  in- 
digenous self-identity  and  consciousness  that  transcend  an  associa- 
tion with  the  local,  indigenous  city-state  (the  altepetl  or  the 
yuhuitayu)  as  in  this  document.  We  would  almost  expect  to  see  the 
officials  referred  to  as  justisias  yodzocahi,  that  is  "justices  of 
Yanhuitlan."  The  author  even  declared  that  the  letter  is  written 
in  Mixtec,  distinct  from  the  dzaha  castilla  ("Castilian  language") 
to  which  it  was  translated  by  the  court.  That  this  document  was 
consciously  produced  to  be  read  by  others,  both  Spaniards  and 
Mixtecs,  further  explains  the  writer's  attention  to  language  and 
ethnicity.  He  clearly  defined  his  own  identity  in  relation  to  oth- 
ers. In  documents  produced  locally  within  the  community,  such  as 
testaments  or  municipal  records,  there  was  little  need  or  occasion  to 
discuss  such  matters.     Though  he  is  conscious  of  not  being  a 
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Spaniard,  however,  never  is  "indio"  used  or  anything  that  could  be 
translated  as  "Indian." 

Other  indigenous  groups  are  similarly  identified  in  Mixtec 
documents,  such  as  tay  nucoyo  ("people  from  Tenochtitlan"  or 
"Mexica,"  a  term  which  seems  to  refer  to  Nahuas  in  general),  or  tay 
tocuii  (Chocho).  Of  course  the  Nahuas  were  also  conscious  that 
they  were  part  of  a  language  group  larger  than  the  provincial  alte- 
petl,  often  represented  by  the  term  "Mexica,"  an  association  with 
the  most  visible  element  of  the  Nahuatl-speaking  central  area 
(undoubtedly  reinforced  by  the  Spanish  invention  "Mexicano"). 
The  extent  to  which  the  term  "Nahua"  was  used  consciously  by 
those  in  the  central  areas  to  describe  themselves,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  limited  to  a  literate  few.  At  any  rate,  nahuatlatolli 
or  "pleasant-sounding  speech"  is  more  accurate  than  other  names 
(such  as  "Aztec")  for  those  who  shared  this  language  and  distin- 
guished it  from  what  they  perceived  to  be  the  incomprehensible 
babble  of  neighboring  Otomi  or  Popoloca,  for  example.  But  perhaps 
the  usage  of  "Nahua"  is  not  quite  as  clear  as  that  of  "Nudzahui," 
referring  more  to  just  a  shared  language  than  any  possible  regional 
or  cultural  identity. ^° 

There  are  several  attested  uses  of  "fiudzahui"  in  the  notarial 
documentation  from  various  parts  of  the  Mixteca  Alta,  referring  to 
a  shared  language  and  culture.  Since  this  region  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  in  Mesoamerica,  characterized  by  several  contiguous  lan- 
guage groups,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  well-defined  self-identity 
fashioned  in  relation  to  all  the  others.  In  contrast,  the  relatively 
isolated  Yucatecan  Maya,  for  example,  seem  to  have  lacked  such  a 
self-identifying  term.^' 

One  of  the  most  telling  examples  of  fiudzahui  identity  appears 
in  the  testament  of  Don  Geronimo  Garcia  of  Teposcolula,  written  in 
1672.  In  giving  money  to  the  various  saints  and  images  in  the 
church,  he  mentions  a  "Santo  Christo  Espafiol"  and  a  "Santo 
Christo  tay  nodzahui."  The  distinction  between  a  Spanish  Christ 
and  a  Mixtec  Christ  ("tay"  is  the  personal  agentive)  tempts  one  to 
think  in  syncretic  terms,  but  I  suspect  the  difference  may  be  at- 
tributed more  to  the  separate  cofradia  (sodality)  images  inside  the 
local  church. ^2 

Only  from  indigenous-language  sources  can  we  find  such  infor- 
mation; Spanish-language  sources  and  translations  of  the  original 
language  into  Spanish  obscure  details  and  content.  For  example,  a 
brief  translation  of  this  document  by  the  appointed  interpreter  ig- 
nores "fiudzahui"  once  and  translates  it  as  "Mixtec"  the  second  time. 
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despite  the  fact  that  this  latter  term  is  Nahuatl  and  doesn't  accu- 
rately convey  the  extent  to  which  the  original  word  reflects  a  dis- 
tinct cultural  consciousness,  apart  from  any  outsider's  designation. 
Never  have  I  seen  people  from  the  Mixteca  refer  to  themselves  as 
"Mixtecs"  in  their  own  language.  Translations  are  further  compli- 
cated when  the  interpreter  knew  Mixtec  better  than  he  could  write 
Spanish,  a  familiar  scenario  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Thomas  de  Burgoa,  the  inter- 
preter chosen  to  translate  this  document  by  Pedro  de  Caravantes 
himself.  Thomas  certainly  did  not  translate  the  letter  verbatim 
and  actually  left  out  whole  parts  which  he  may  have  deemed  ir- 
relevant. Translations  rarely  run  as  long  as  the  original  in  these 
documents. 

Another  prominent  feature  of  this  uncommon  yet  mundane 
source  is  the  use  of  quachi  or  cuachi  to  refer  to  "crime"  as  well  as 
"sin,"  as  it  is  used  in  connection  with  the  soul  and  God.  This  word 
parallels  the  usage  of  the  Nahuatl  tlatlacolli  and  is  associated 
with  both  serious  crimes  such  as  homicide  and  minor  offenses  like 
theft,  but  also  common  mistakes  and  defects;  it  is  usually,  in  any 
case,  linked  with  guilt  and  blame.  The  complex  surrounding  quachi 
is  extensive,  and  is  often  modified  by  other  terms  to  impart  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  depending  on  the  context.  The  word  appears  fre- 
quently in  Mixtec  criminal  records,  employed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  it  is  used  in  the  Mixtec  doctrinas 
written  by  Dominicans  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  term  tlatlacolli,  adopted  for  the 
concept  of  sin  by  the  friars  in  their  attempts  to  teach  Christian  doc- 
trine, fell  short  of  reaching  the  full  meaning  with  which  the 
Christian  concept  was  imbued.  Louise  Burkhart  purports  that  the 
Nahua  version  was  too  broad,  and  "...has  a  range  of  meanings  alien 
to  Christianity;  the  concepts  overlap  but  are  not  synonyms."  The 
use  of  quachi  in  this  document  to  depict  both  serious  crime  and  sin, 
however,  seems  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to  its  ordinary  inter-preta- 
tion.^^ 

A  discussion  of  sin  naturally  leads  to  a  consideration  of  guilt 
and  shame.  Whereas  pinahuiztli  was  used  by  friars  in  the 
Nahuatl  area  to  approximate  shame  (vergiienza),  here  we  see  caha 
used  in  a  similar  sense,  verbalized  as  yocuhuicahanuunadzana  ("I 
am  shame-faced"  or  "there  is  shame  on  me/my  face)":  i/o=present 
tense  indicator;  cuhui=to  be;  caha=shan\e;  nuu=face,on;  nadzana 
=my,  I  reverential).  Pedro  de  Caravantes  was  ashamed  because  the 
sacristan,  a  thief  of  women,  a  womanizer,  had  stolen  his  wife.   Like 
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crime  and  sin,  guilt  is  also  defined  by  quachi,  quite  distinct  from 
shame;  this  was  the  case  in  Nahuatl,  too.  Sin  did  not  necessarily 
imply  a  sense  of  shame.  Judging  by  the  context  of  the  use  of  caha  in 
this  document,  shame  connotes  more  the  idea  of  public  humiliation 
than  internalized  regret  and  is  not  directly  associated  with  crime 
or  sin.  All  said  and  done,  there  may  not  be  as  much  difference  be- 
tween Spanish  and  indigenous  concepts,  at  least  in  this  limited  but 
realistic  Mixtec  context,  as  Burkhart  would  lead  us  to  consider  in 
her  skillful  use  of  Nahuatl  texts. 

What  sort  of  retribution  is  this?  Pedro  de  Caravantes  really 
never  offered  any  explanation  for  killing  his  wife,  as  if  he  needed 
no  justification;  she  was  unfaithful  so  he  killed  her.  He  was  more 
concerned  that  justice  be  dealt  to  Domingo  the  home-wrecker,  sug- 
gesting rather  persistently  that  he  be  tortured  until  he  confess.  He 
further  recommended  hard  labor  in  the  sugar  mill,  a  common  sen- 
tence of  slave  labor  for  a  given  number  of  years.  Worried  about  be- 
ing called  a  thief,  he  arranged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  wife's 
burial  by  selling  the  typical  one-room  house,  for  which  he  paid 
money  and  had  title,  and  then  prepared  her  for  burial  in  the  pre- 
conquest  fashion,  tying  her  in  the  type  of  bundle  depicted  in  many 
of  the  codices.^'*  In  most  dramatic  form  he  wrapped  the  sacristan's 
cape  around  her  body  and  attached  his  note  to  this  one  piece  of  tan- 
gible evidence,  the  proof  of  her  adultery,  the  symbol  of  his  cuck- 
oldry. 

Who  was  Pedro  de  Caravantes  and  where  did  he  learn  to 
write?  Obviously,  only  certain  observations  can  be  made  from  one 
source.  What  is  perhaps  most  significant  about  this  document 
(apart  from  the  actual  tragedy  to  which  it  testifies)  is  that  a 
Mixtec  is  writing  under  very  unusual  circumstances;  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  rarity  of  the  occasion,  the  letter  suggests  that  writing  in  Mixtec 
was  done  on  an  informal,  daily  basis  outside  of  notarial  circles.  In 
other  words,  Mixtec  script  was  widespread  and  well-known.  This 
writer  presumably  had  pen  and  paper  in  his  home.  To  my  knowl- 
edge he  was  not  a  notary,  but  he  did  know  one  personally.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  suggest  he  was  a  noble,  though  he  was  probably  no 
commoner.  He  seems  to  have  known  how  the  local  judicial  system 
worked,  directing  his  letter  to  the  respective  authorities.  His 
prose  is  clear,  established  grammatical  and  orthographic  conven- 
tions are  acknowledged.  He  consistently  employed  the  humble, 
reverential  suffix  (nadzafia)  in  referring  to  himself  when  speaking 
to  the  nobility.  Of  the  two  women  who  knew  the  victim,  one  car- 
ried the  important  title  of  dona,  the  other  was  a  "mestiza"  married 
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to  an  "indio"  and  bore  the  same  surname  as  the  victim.  Perhaps 
Maria  Montiel  was  also  a  mestiza. 

The  attempt  to  close  his  letter  in  Spanish  suggests  a  familiar- 
ity with  that  language  not  altogether  uncommon  for  a  learned 
Mixtec  in  Yanhuitlan  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Commonplace  were  the  "indios  ladinos"  who  dressed  in  European 
fashion  and  spoke  Spanish  by  this  time,  especially  in  those  areas 
of  the  Mixteca  in  constant  contact  with  Spaniards  and  mestizos. 
Though  somewhat  conversant  in  Castilian,  he  was  still  clearly 
more  comfortable  with  Nudzahui.^^  He  confuses  nearby  Coix- 
tlahuaca  with  Justlahuaca,  a  pueblo  several  leagues  away  and  in  a 
completely  different  area  of  the  Mixteca.  Both  toponyms  are 
Nahuatl,  used  by  the  Spaniards  since  their  arrival  to  the  region. 
Nudzahui  never  used  Nahuatl  placenames,  even  though  many  must 
have  been  familiar  with  them.  Here,  Coixtlahuaca  is  always 
called  Yodzocoo,  and  Yanhuitlan  is  known  as  Yodzocahi.  He  at- 
tempted to  employ  the  Spanish-used  Coixtlahuaca  but  confused  it 
in  writing  with  the  similar-sounding  Justlahuaca.  Beneath  the 
Nahuatl/Spanish  veneer  lies  a  Nudzahui  world. 

Judging  by  Taylor's  work,  this  crime  fits  into  a  fairly  well  de- 
fined pattern  for  the  colonial  period.  Compared  to  a  more  densely 
populated,  Spanish-influenced  central  Mexico,  much  of  the  violent 
conflict  in  the  Mixteca  was  directed  against  community  members; 
the  offender  usually  knew  the  victim.  A  high  percentage  of  vio- 
lence occurred  among  members  of  the  same  household  or  nuclear 
family,  especially  between  spouses  and  often  involving  illicit  sex- 
ual partners.  Women  were  frequently  the  victims  of  such  family 
crimes;  99%  of  homicides  were  committed  by  men  (18%  of  all  vic- 
tims were  women). ^^ 

The  prospect  of  complementing  and  extending  Taylor's 
methodology  and  findings  with  the  type  of  detail  revealed  in  this 
one  Quachi  Nudzahui  appears  very  promising.  Ironically,  the 
translation  and  analysis  of  this  morose,  murderous  message  marks 
another  auspicious  beginning  in  the  study  of  Nudzahui  language 
and  culture. 
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Notes 

1.  Much  of  the  emphasis  on  differences  among  dialects  seems  to  be 
bsaed  more  on  modern  Hnguistic  studies  than  any  analysis  of  the  language 
in  the  colonial  period.  Mixtec  has  probably  been  affected  more  since  the 
colonial  period  (and  especially  recently)  than  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
colonial  documents,  the  variation  of  sounds  and  tones  were  likely  reduced 
out  of  sheer  necessity;  how  many  different  ways  can  one  represent  the 
subtlety  of  a  tonal  language  with  the  Roman  alphabet  without  a  well- 
developed  system  of  accents  and  inflection  marks?  Fray  Antonio  de  los 
Reyes  goes  to  great  length  to  demonstrate  dialectic  differences  but  also 
notes  their  predictability  and  is  always  able  to  compare  them  with  the  one 
dialect  which  he  finds  to  be  the  clearest  and  perhaps  proto-Mixtecan— the 
dialect  of  Teposcolula. 

2.  William  Taylor,  Drinking,  Homicide,  and  Rebellion  in  Colonial 
Mexican  Villages  (Stanford  University  Press,  1979),  p.  77.  His  aggregate 
data  reveals  patterns  in  the  Mixteca  relevant  to  this  study,  which  will  be 
discussed  below. 

3.  Ronald  Spores,  The  Mixtecs  in  Ancient  and  Colonial  Times 
(University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1984).  See  chapter  8  "Crime  and 
Punishment."  Wood  row  Borah,  justice  by  Insurance:  The  General  Indian 
Court  of  Colonial  Mexico  and  the  Legal  Aides  of  the  Half-Real  (University 
of  California  Press,  1983).  See  chapter  5  "...A  Sampler  of  Cases." 

4.  For  a  discussion  of  the  potential  of  such  documents,  see  the  fol- 
lowing works  by  James  Lockhart:  "Postconquest  Nahua  Society  and 
Concepts  Viewed  Through  Nahuatl  Writings"  in  Estudios  de  Cultura 
Nahuatl  (UNAM:  1990),  vol.  20.  Most  importantly  see  The  Nahuas  After 
the  Conquest:  A  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  the  Indians  of  Central 
Mexico,  Sixteenth  through  Eighteenth  Centuries  (Stanford  University 
Press,  1992,  forthcoming)  for  full  translation  and  commentary  of  criminal 
document  from  Tulancingo  in  appendix. 

5.  Archivo  Judicial  de  Teposcolula.  Criminal  5:581.  The  dialect  and 
orthography  of  Chalcatongo  is  much  like  that  of  neighboring  Tlaxiaco. 
There  are  certain  predictable  ways  in  which  sounds  will  vary  from  the 
Teposcolula  and  Yanhuitlan  area  dialects.  Here  the  letter  "h"  often 
replaces  "s ";  also,  "q"  or  "z"  or  "s"  is  used  in  place  of  "dz";  and  there  is  some 
confusion  between  "a"  and  "e"  vowels.  Thus,  nisasi  dzita  ("they  ate 
tortillas")  in  Teposcolula  becomes  hihehi  sita  in  Chalcatongo;  dzonondi 
(my  shirt)  becomes  qonondi;  Si7z2  becomes  hiy  and  nihi  becomes  niy.  The 
third-person  verbal/possessive  suffix  "ta"  is  replaced  by  "da"  while  the 
first-person  suffix  is  often  represented  as  "za"  which  is  the  reverential  "dza" 
or  "nadzana"  used  everywhere  in  the  Mixteca.  Otherwise,  the  pronominal 
"-ndi"  and  "-ndo"  forms  are  used  for  first-person  singular  and  plural 
pronouns,  respectively,  as  v>^ell  as  duhu  and  doho. 

Aside  from  these  general  rules  and  perhaps  some  local  conventions 
in    the    use    of    idioms    and    set    phrases,    there    appear    to    be    no 
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insurmountable  problems  in  understanding  writing  from  Chalcatongo 
once  having  learned  the  Teposcolulan/Tamasulapan  Mixtec  studied  by 
Reyes  and  Alvarado. 

A  translation  of  the  response  of  Andres  to  Maria's  suggestion 
rendered  by  the  court  was  "sea  muncho  de  nora  buena."  The  Mixtec  reads 
huiy  nacooqaa  which  I  translate  literally  as:  /iufy=much,of  course  ihuii);  na 
=future  prefix  indicator;  coo  =will  be  (future  of  yoo);  qaa=\.h\xs,so  (dzaa)--"oi 
course  it  will  be  so,"  (much  like  today's  "claro  que  sf  or  "si  como  no").  Such 
a  construction  is  probably  a  well  known  idiom,  as  huii  is  a  commonly  found 
word. 

6.  Archive  Judicial  de  Teposcolula.  Criminal  1:35.  For  an  example  of 
eating,  drinking  and  polite  conversation,  see  James  Lockhart's  translation 
and  discussion  of  a  house  grant  from  San  Miguel  Tocuillan:  "Y  la  Ana 
Lloro"  in  Tlalocan  (Mexico:  1980),  vol.  8.  See  also  Lockhart's  The  Nahuas 
After  the  Conquest,  forthcoming. 

7.  Archive  Judicial  de  Teposcolula.  Criminal  5:581.  I  am  especially 
grateful  for  the  expertise  and  gracious  assistance  of  Sr.  Gonzalo  Rojo 
Guerrero,  director  of  the  Archive  de  Poder  Judicial  de  Oaxaca.  I  am 
providing  a  photocopy  of  this  document  for  paleographic  purposes.  My 
transcription  is  line-by-line,  parallel  to  the  original. 

8.  Some  notes  on  the  language  and  translation.  This  document  is 
from  Yanhuitlan  and  thus  departs  from  some  standard  conventions  found 
in  the  Teposcolula  variant  with  which  Reyes  and  Alvarado  worked. 
Essentially,  "t"  is  written  "ch'",  and  "nd"  becomes  "nj".  So  tayu  becomes 
chayu  and  ndisa  is  njisa.  The  Mixtec  grammar  is  repetitive  but  generally 
good  for  someone  who  to  my  knowledge  has  not  served  as  a  notary,  and 
who  is  not  exactly  writing  under  normal  circumstances.  The  long  verb 
complexes  are  consistent  with  well-established  grammatical  conventions. 
For  example,  the  verb  complex  nitneenahanadzanasicha  can  be  reduced 
to  several  constituent  elements:  wf=preterit  indicator;  tneenaha=to 
catch, seize  ("naha"  is  also  an  object  pronoun  marker);  nadzana=\, 
reverential  (commonly  employed  throughout  the  Mixteca);  s/=ligature  or 
particle  separating  subject  and  object  pronouns;  c/ia=him/them  (no 
marked  distinction  between  singular  and  plural),  direct  object  pronoun, 
equivalent  of  "ta"  in  Teposcolula.  See  Reyes,  p.  17. 

There  are  a  few  garbled  parts  which  1  cannot  fully  unravel.  The 
opening  lines  contain  a  few  unidentifiable  elements,  such  as  the 
abbreviation  at  the  end  of  line  2  and  the  reference  to  Domingo's  mother  at 
the  end  of  line  4.  Otherwise,  the  letter  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  translation  would  take  pages.  The  following 
examples  are  representative  of  the  the  language's  structure: 

*dzanjicocahua=to  translate  (line  31,  Alvarado's  dictionary 
-yodzandicocavuandi);  dzaha  =language. 
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*yyodzahuidzonadzana  =1  am  responding:  yyo=progressive  (verb  "to  be" 

and  origin  of  yo  indicative  prefix);  izfl=causative;     huidzo=woTd; 

nadzana=\,  mine  reverential  (line  1,  A\vaTado=yonadzahuidzondi). 
*nanisaninahanadzanasicha=l  did  not  kill  him:  nfl=negative;  ni 

=preterit  prefix;  saninaha=to  murder(someone);  nadzana=\, 

reverential;  si=ligature;  c^a=him  (line  18). 
*-ni=imperative  at  the  end  of  verbs  (lines  46  and  47). 
*n/isi=second-person  pronoun  reverential,  rare  (line  1). 

Applied  to  Lockhart's  three  stages  measuring  the  linguistic 
adaptation  of  Nahuatl  to  Spanish,  this  document  would  fall  entirely  within 
stage  two,  lagging  behind  the  Nahuatl-speaking  central  area  (circa  1550- 
1650)  by  a  good  generation  or  two.  There  is  a  full  borrowing  of  Spanish 
nouns,  such  as:  bur[r]o,  bara,  tormelnjto,  justisia,  cortigo,  escritura,  trapichi, 
senora,  tels]tigo,  vielrjnes  cuaresimas,  sacristaln},  alcalde  maro  [mayor], 
etc.  Notice  that  the  nasal  sound  is  alternately  omitted  (tormeto)  and 
appended  (njua);  it  is  left  out  especially  at  the  end  of  the  word  since  in 
Mixtec  there  are  no  consonant-final  words.  In  the  case  of  "alcalde  maro" 
the  last  letters  have  been  interchanged  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The 
liquid  "r"  and  "1"  sounds  are  absent  from  Mixtec. 

There  is  one  verb  complex  which  might  suggest  a  more  extensive 
adaptation  of  Spanish:  yocjuidzanadzanajurameto  takes  the  Spanish  noun 
juramento  (oath,  vow)  and  converts  it  into  a  verb  by  using  cjuidza  (to  make, 
do),  thus  "1  swear"  (reverential).  But  surely  the  most  revealing  evidence  of 
linguistic  interaction  is  the  attempt  at  closing  the  letter  in  Spanish,  and  the 
capability  of  conveying  at  least  a  few  thoughts  in  this  language,  no  matter 
how  awkwardly.  Some  Spanish  words  are  particularly  troublesome  for  the 
writer  (yet  make  sense  considering  orthographic  conventions  and  Mixtec 
sounds):  teniente  is  rendered  first  "tininende"  and  then  "tininetes"; 
levantar  becomes  "sebandad"  and  manta  is  "mada."  I  have  had  to 
anticipate  what  he  tried  to  say  in  translating  these  last  three  lines.  The 
words  at  the  end  of  line  54  elude  me. 

If  language  is  considered  a  determinant  of  the  nature  and  rate  of 
cultural  evolution,  then  the  attempt  at  closing  the  letter  in  Spanish 
suggests  an  increasing  exposure  to  Spanish  culture  presaging 
bilingualism.  Yet  this  sample  of  Mixtec  does  not  really  indicate  a  strong 
Spanish  presence;  there  are  many  stage-two  nouns  but  the  overall 
vocabulary  and  structure  of  the  language  is  intact.  How  can  we  reconcile 
the  fact  that  the  document  contains  relatively  few  Spanish  loan  words  (all 
nouns),  compared  to  the  Nahuatl-speaking  central  area  at  this  time,  with 
the  premise  that  the  writer  knows  Spanish  well  enough  to  produce  a  few 
lines?  Could  it  be  that  in  stage  two  there  is  more  of  a  conscious  distinction 
between  languages,  that  the  two  are  viewed  as  more  or  less  separate, 
unless  the  use  of  a  specific  term  is  necessary  to  convey  a  distinct  object  or 
idea?    Our  writer  is  very  conscious,  of  course,  of  language  differences. 
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Perhaps  it  is  not  until  stage  throe  (in  central  Mexico,  circa  1650  and 
beyond)  that  there  is  less  of  a  distinction  between  the  two  languages,  and 
they  are  viewed  as  almost  complementary  in  some  places.  In  other  more 
remote  places  of  the  Mixteca,  stage  two  persisted  beyond  the  colonial 
period.  Of  course  these  are  merely  generalizations  which  must  be 
carefully  documented. 

9.  Fray  Antonio  de  los  Reyes.  Arte  en  Lengua  Mixteca.  (Mexico, 
1593),  reprinted  by  Comte  H.  Charencey  (Paris,  1870),  and  reproduced  by 
Vanderbilt  University  Publications  in  Anthropology  (Tennessee,1976). 
Fray  Francisco  de  Alvarado.  Vocabulario  en  Lengua  Mixteca.  (Mexico, 
1593),  Reproduccion  facsimilar  con  un  estudio  de  Wigberto  Jimenez 
Moreno  (Mexico,  1962). 

10.  See  James  Lockhart's  discussion  of  Nahua  identity  in  "Corporate 
Self  and  History"  in  Nfl/twfls  and  Spaniards:  Postconcjuest  Central  Mexican 
History  and  Philology  (Stanford  and  UCLA,  1991),  pp.  54-55. 

11.  Matthew  Restall,  personal  communication.  Apparently,  the 
Maya  merely  considered  everyone  else  an  outsider,  called  dzulob. 

12.  Archive  Judicial  de  Teposcolula.  Civil  4:417.  Interestingly,  a 
subsequent  eighteenth-century  translation  of  this  document  in  a  legal 
dispute  skips  this  part  about  the  Mixtcc  Christ. 

13.  Louise  M.  Burkhart  The  Slippery  Earth:  Nahua-Christian  Moral 
Dialogue  in  Sixteenth-Century  Mexico  (University  of  Arizona  Press,  1989), 
pp.28-34 

14.  See  figure  on  title  page,  reproduced  from  Codex  Vindobonensis 
(40-III),  taken  from  Alfonso  Caso,  Reyes  y  Reinos  de  la  Mixteca,  v.  1 
(Mexico,  1979).  This  prcconquest  bulto  burial  practice  is  apparently  still 
being  practiced  in  1684. 

15.  This  attempt  to  write  Spanish  reminds  me  of  a  testament  written 
in  1788  in  San  Esteban  Atlatlauca  by  Mateo  Barrios.  Despite  the  fact  that 
his  father  Domingo  had  written  his  testament  in  Mixtec  only  two  years 
earlier,  Mateo  wrote  his  in  Spanish.  Yet  it  was  so  poorly  done  that  both 
needed  to  be  translated  in  a  subsequent  legal  dispute.  Archivo  Judicial  de 
Teposcolula.  Civil  16:1303. 

16.  Taylor,  Drinking,  Homicide  and  Rebellion.  See  pages  87-88  for 
the  discussion  on  patterns  of  crime  in  the  Mixteca. 
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maix  bin  tan  yoc  yailoh  lay  so  that  no  discord  shall  arise, 

tumen  cu  yalicob  tu  hahil  yolob  they  all  speak  with  true  hearts 
u  cilich  kaba  Dios  tulacalob  in  the  holy  name  of  God ^ 

In  1793  a  delegation  of  principal  men  from  the  Maya  town  of 
Yaxkukul,  under  the  leadership  of  their  cacique,  a  member  of  the 
Pech  dynasty,  presented  a  lengthy  document  written  in  Yucatec 
Maya  to  a  Spanish  judge.  The  document  was  a  notarial  record  of  a 
survey  of  Yaxkukul's  territory  that  allegedly  occurred  in  1544.  A 
certified  copy  of  1769  was  shown  to  the  colonial  authorities  and 
was  rejected  by  them  as  "having  no  validity,  being  in  need  of  the 
authorization  of  magistrates  and  others."^  The  errors  of  the  docu- 
ment, implied  the  judge,  suggested  that  it  had  been  fabricated,  and 
without  much  ingenuity.  That  judgement  is  the  starting  point  of 
this  paper. 

The  submission  of  1793  is  a  part  of  the  manuscript  known  as 
The  Chronicle  of  Yaxkukul,  which  claims  to  be  a  sixteenth-century 
record  of  the  role  of  the  Pech  nobility  in  the  Conquest,  and  the 
granting  of  hidalgo  status  to  the  Pech  as  a  reward  for  their  services 

Matthew  Restall  received  his  B.A.  from  Oxford  University  and  his 
M.A.  from  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  where  he  is 
currently  writing  his  doctoral  dissertation,  entitled  "The  World  of 
the  Cah:  Postconquest  Yucatec  Maya  Society." 
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—as  indios  hidalgos  the  Pech  enjoyed  some  of  the  privileges  of 
Spanish  nobility,  including  exemption  from  taxation. 

Various  copies  of  the  Yaxkukul  chronicle  found  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  archivists  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  did  copies  of 
its  near-identical  twin.  The  Chronicle  of  Chicxuluh?  None  of  these 
versions  were  written  down  before  the  eighteenth  century,  yet 
scholars  tended  to  accept  on  face  value  their  claims  to  be  copies  of 
originals  dating  from  between  1542  and  1562,'*  despite  the  fact  that 
the  vocabulary,  genre  and  historical  circumstances  of  the  chronicles 
strongly  suggest  post- 1700  origins. 

Sections  of  some  versions  of  these  chronicles  have  been  repro- 
duced in  print,  but  the  publications  are  often  hard  to  locate,  the 
analyses  therein  tend  to  be  weak,  and  none  are  translations  or  stud- 
ies of  either  chronicle  in  its  entirety.  Nor  have  any  scholars  at- 
tempted to  clarify  the  relationship  between  the  various  sections.^ 
Aside  from  superficial  differences  of  presentation,  including  the  se- 
lection and  order  of  events  and  sub-sections,  the  only  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  chronicles  is  that  the  Chicxulub  promotes  that  town 
and  its  ruler,  Nakuk  Pech  (christened  as  Don  Pablo  Pech),  and  the 
Yaxkukul  promotes  its  town  of  origin  and  its  ruler.  Ah  Macan  Pech 
(christened  Don  Pedro  Pech).  The  Pech  Chronicles  compare  closely 
to  the  Central  Mexican  genre  of  annals,  their  differences  reflecting 
broader  contrasts  between  the  two  regions.^  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  not  to  examine  these  chronicles  and  their  genre,  but  to  focus 
in  on  the  sections  of  them  which  1  see  as  being  of  a  separate  genre. 

These  sections  are  those  describing  border  surveys  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Chicxulub  and  Yaxkukul  respectively,  the  latter  being  pre- 
sented in  litigation  of  1793.  Twenty  years  ago  Mexican  scholars  un- 
covered a  second,  previously-unknown  version  of  Yaxkukul's  border 
survey,  conducted  by  the  principal  men  of  that  town  on  April  30, 
1544 — less  than  two  years  after  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  Yucatan 
had  founded  their  capital  of  Merida.  A  transcription  published  in 
Mexico  in  1984  suggested  that  the  manuscript,  retitled  by  the  editor 
Documento  N-I  del  Deslinde  de  las  Tierras  de  Yaxkukul,  actually 
dates  from  1554.^  While  my  general  remarks  will  refer  to  the  Pech 
Chronicles  (being  the  Chicxulub  and  Yaxkukul  variations),  it  is 
this  document,  which  I  shall  refer  to  as  the  Deslinde,  upon  which 
our  attention  will  be  narrowed  in  the  present  study.  My  argument  is 
that  the  Deslinde  could  not  possibly  date  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; and,  as  part  of  my  evidence,  1  compare  the  characteristics  of 
the  document  with  those  of  the  late-colonial  Central  Mexican 
genre  of  the  titulo. 
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Early  Modern  Spaniards  and,  in  imitation,  the  indigenous 
escribanos,  or  notaries,  of  New  Spain,  used  the  word  titulo  to 
describe  any  document  that  laid  claim,  or  title,  to  a  piece  of  land. 
Modern  scholars  have  adopted  the  word  to  label  a  narrower  genre 
of  colonial  document,  the  indigenous-language  primordial  titles 
written  as  informal  municipal  histories  by  speakers  of  Nahuatl, 
Mixtec,  Chontal,  Quiche,  Cakchiquel  and  no  doubt  other 
Mesoamerican  languages.®  It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  use  the  word 
here.  Titulos  from  Central  Mexico  are  the  best  studied,  although 
there  is  still  room  for  questions  regarding  their  authorship,  intent, 
and  cultural  roots  to  be  answered  with  greater  precision.  The 
nature  of  these  titles  should  be  clear  from  the  following  analysis. 

I  have  drawn  ten  characteristics  of  Central  Mexican  titulos 
from  recent  scholarship  by  Stephanie  Wood  and  others  on  the  sub- 
ject,^ and  find  nine  of  the  ten  to  apply  clearly  to  the  Deslinde, 
while  the  remaining  one  applies  to  its  parent  pieces,  the  Pech 
Chronicles. 

The  Document's  Purpose 

(1)  Style.  The  characteristic  upon  which  the  Deslinde  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  Chronicles  diverge  indicates  something  of  the  re- 
lationship between  annals  and  titulos,  and  thus  something  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Deslinde.  Broadly  speaking,  annals  promoted  their 
town  (and  sometimes  dynasty)^"  of  authorship  via  a  date-entry 
narrative  of  sixteenth-century  (and  later)  events;  titulos  claimed  to 
authenticate  that  town's  territorial  rights.  The  ultimate  goal  of 
the  two  is  very  similar,  and  a  similar  style  of  writing  might  there- 
fore be  expected.  However,  the  Deslinde  (unlike  a  Nahua  titulo) 
seems  to  attempt  to  address  a  non-native  audience,  and  thus  shows 
some  differences  of  style.  Nahua  annals  and  titulos  were  usually 
not  written  in  the  formulaic,  tidy  style  of  indigenous  escribanos; 
their  format  is  loose,  their  chronology  is  often  inconsistent,  and 
their  orthography  and  language  is  sometimes  deviant.  Such  char- 
acteristics inadequately  describe  the  Deslinde,  although  they  do 
suit  the  Pech  Chronicles,  which  have  something  of  the  feel  of  a 
rambling  oral  performance,  replete  with  the  repetition  and  uncon- 
ventional chronology  that  is  typical  of  Mesoamerican  discourse." 

Late-eighteenth-century  Pech  notables  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  discrepancy  between  these  chronicles  promoting  their  ver- 
sion of  sixteenth-century  events — possibly  descendents  of  the  pre- 
columbian  tradition  of  self-promotion  by  the  aristocracy — and  con- 
temporary notarial  documentation  considered  legitimate  by  the  ju- 
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dicial  officers  of  the  colony.  The  Deslinde,  therefore,  may  repre- 
sent an  attempt  to  strip  the  work  of  some  of  its  native  elements  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  Spanish,  while  maintaining  the  essence 
of  its  boundary  claims  and  its  reaffirmation  of  Pech  status.  In  struc- 
ture and  style  the  Deslinde  is  on  the  surface  a  standard  Maya  no- 
tarial product.  In  fact  it  contains  all  of  the  five  defining  features  of 
a  Maya  notarial  document:  a  date  of  completion,  albeit  inauthen- 
tic;  a  town  of  origin;  the  names  of  authors  and  witnesses;  an  elabo- 
rate opening;  and  an  explicit  ending.^^ 

However,  this  attempt — if  such  it  was — to  Hispanize  the 
Pech  document  seems  to  have  been  a  failure,  in  that  the  Spanish 
authorities  immediately  smelled  a  native  rat,  peppering  their 
judgement  with  phrases  like  por  carecer  de  autorizazion  ("for  lack 
of  authorization"),  suponiendo  ("supposing"),  and  pretendiendo 
("pretending");  or,  at  the  very  least,  it  was  only  partially  success- 
ful, in  that  it  retained  most  of  the  more  specific  characteristics  of  a 
colonial  titulo,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

(2)  Land.  The  principal  component  of  a  titulo  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  sixteenth-century  land  survey  of  the  lands  claimed  by  the 
indigenous  municipality — the  altepetl,  or,  in  Yucatan,  the  cah. 
This  is  essentially  what  the  Deslinde  is:  the  description  of  an  al- 
leged journey  on  foot  along  the  boundary  of  the  Yaxkukul  lands. 
Following  the  introductory  phrases  and  the  listing  of  witnesses, 
the  bulk  of  the  document  walks  the  reader  from  the  first  boundary 
marker — the  entrance  to  the  well  at  Chacnicte — round  the  terri- 
tory to  the  twenty-eighth — a  stone  marker  at  Yokmuux — which  is 
adjacent  to  the  first.  An  excerpt:^^ 

xaman  tan  yn  bind  latulah  u  kuchu    I  go  north  until  one's  arrival 
tu  cacabil  yaxycim  nohoch  mul  tu       at  the  settlement  at  the  great 
lakin  yan  multun  capel  ca  sutnac         mound  of  Yaxicim;  to  its  east 
chikin  tan  u  bind  layli  ah  are  two  stone  mounds;  we  turn 

Kumchedob  yn  lake  ca  kuchuc  westward  where  my 

yokol  chen  piste  ti  yan  multuni  friends  the  people  of  Kumche 

ca  manac  chikin  tan...  are;  we  arrive  at  the  Piste 

well,  where  there  is  a  stone 
mound;  we  go  west... 

The  journey  is  described  in  terms  that  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
numerous  colonial-era  Maya  bills  of  sale,  and  Yucatan's  topogra- 
phy is  monotonously  unchanged  from  century  to  century,  town  to 
town,  sale  to  sale.    Yet  the  Deslinde  lacks  a  certain  orderliness. 
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The  point  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  an  excerpt  from  elsewhere  in 
the  archives  (from,  as  it  happens,  the  twin  towns  of  Dzibikal  and 
Oman  in  1735):  14 

...chikin  tan  u  binel  u  lahcapis  ...going  westward  to  the  12th  stone 

alcab  multun  tu  chun  copo  caye  mound  at  the  base  of  a  fig  tree,  fol- 

chumuc  chikin  tan  u  binel  u  lowing  the  path,  going  westward 

yoxlahun  alcab  multun  yok  to  the  13th  stone  mound  on  high 

canal  lum  caye  chumuc  chikin  land,  following  the  path,  going 

tan  u  binel  u  canlahun  alcab  westward  to  the  14th  stone  mound 

multun  yicnal  xan  caye  among  palm  trees,  following  the 

chumuc...  path... 

Two  contrasts  immediately  strike  the  reader.  First,  pronomi- 
nal reference  in  the  Deslinde  appears  to  shift  almost  at  random,  be- 
tween first  person  singular  and  plural,  and  even  the  occasional 
third  person.  In  the  other  example  the  pronominal  reference  is  con- 
sistently third  person.  Second,  the  Dzibikal  and  Uman  description 
is  tightly  tied  to  a  pattern  of  repetition  that  hinges  upon  the  pro- 
gressive numbering  of  the  stone  mounds,  the  repetition  of  the  cardi- 
nal direction  whether  the  orientation  of  the  surveyers  has  changed 
or  not,  and  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  caye  chumuc.  Literally  this 
means  "the  road  in  the  middle,"  caye  being  a  loan  from  the 
Spanish  calle,  but  its  sense  is  more  like  "keep  following  the  path" 
or  "then  it  goes  this  way,"  its  purpose  being  to  act  as  a  linguistic 
marker,  a  function  similar  to  that  of  the  border's  stone  mounds.  In 
other  examples  the  Maya  use  the  phrase  bay  xan,  "likewise,  then 
also,"  to  itemize  a  survey. ^^  The  border  description  of  the  Deslinde, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  less  structured,  its  rhythm  less  easily 
caught. 1^  There  are  hints,  in  other  words,  of  the  style  anomalies 
typical  of  titulos. 

The  Deslinde  was  accompanied  by  a  map,  as  were  its  sibling 
sections  in  the  Pech  Chronicles.  None  of  these  maps  is  extant;  they 
would  typically  have  been  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  land,  with 
straight  border-lines  dotted  with  circles  to  represent  stone-mound 
markers  or  tree  markers,  and  squares  to  represent  abandoned  or 
seasonal  houses.  The  Deslinde's  counterpart  in  the  Chicxulub  is 
similar  in  the  description  of  its  border  outline,  and  also  accompa- 
nied a  lost  map,  but  it  lacks  the  Deslinde's  introduction,  the 
rhythm  of  its  description  seems  even  less  regular,  and  it  empha- 
sizes the  presence  during  the  survey  of  neighbouring  batabob — the 
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town  governors  of  Ixil,  Conkal,  Yaxkukul  and  Baca,  as  well  as  Don 
Pablo  of  Chicxulub.  It's  date-claim  is  1542. 

The  Document  and  the  Spaniards 

(3)  Colonial  sanction.  The  survey  of  a  titulo  should  be  con- 
ducted under  official  Spanish  auspices,  resulting  in  an  explicit  or 
implied  confirmation  of  local  indigenous  territorial  holdings  by 
the  colonial  authorities.  The  Yaxkukul  circumnavigation  is  legit- 
imized through  reference  to  a  number  of  prominent  Spaniards,  one 
of  the  most  significant  in  point  being  Tomas  Lopez,  the  oidor  re- 
sponsible for  initiating  in  Yucatan  the  first  of  the  forced  population 
redistributions  known  as  congregaciones.  At  that  time  Lopez  also 
accompanied  the  elders  of  a  number  of  Maya  communities  on  nota- 
rized border  walks  in  an  effort  to  prevent  territorial  disputes  aris- 
ing out  of  congregaciones.  Lopez  acquired  a  certain  notoriety  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  policy,  which,  together  with  a  number  of  tribute  reduc- 
tions, made  the  oidor  highly  unpopular  among  the  encomenderos. 
Conversely  he  became  a  key  authority  for  Maya  claimants  to  cite, 
to  whit  a  boundary  agreement  between  the  Maya  governors  of 
Tekom,  Tixcacal  and  Cuncunul  in  1600,  in  which  "our  territorial 
limits  were  determined  for  us...  by  the  lord  oidor  Tomas  Lopez" — u 
hoi  c  luumob  xotan  toon...  tumen  halach  uinic  tomas  Lopez  oydor.^^ 
Yaxkukul's  reference  is  similar:^^ 


ton  con  go^  y_  alcaldes 
Regidoresob  y_  ess^o  nay  ti  cah 
S^^  Cms  de  mayo  yaxkukul  lae 
y_  tulacal  u  nucil  uinicob  no 
xibtacob  yohellob  u  pack  u 
tocoynailob  cahanilob  ca   talob 
uay  S^^  Crus  de  mayo  Ca  tu 
yalah  Ca  yum  alcalde  mayor  D^ 
Thomas  Lopes  tali  uattimara  lay 
ulsavi  tal  nachil  u  thanil  u 
pislahal    luumob... 


We,  the  governor,  alcaldes, 
regidors  and  notary  here  in  the 
town  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Mayo 
Yaxkukul,  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal men,  the  elders,  who  know 
the  borders  of  the  houses  aban- 
doned when  they  were  ordered 
to  come  here  to  Santa  Cruz  de 
Mayo  by  our  lord  the  alcalde 
mayor  DonTomas  Lopez,  who 
came  from  Guatemala  empo- 
wered to  measure  the  lands 
for  the  sustenance  of  all 
residents  without  exception... 


Later  in  the  document,  seven  Spaniards  are  named  as  witnesses  who 
affirmed:^^ 
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u  hahil  u  ^slahal  luum  tumen  ca       the  truth  of  the  measuring  of 
yum  Juees  Dn  Thomas  Lopes  uay  the  land  here  around 

tu  pack  cah  yaxkukul  lae  Yaxkukul  by  our  lord  judge 

Don  Tomas  Lopez 

References  to  other  Spaniards  are  also  intended  to  lend  the 
document  an  air  of  validity,  whether  they  be  the  five  Spaniards 
considered  most  important  by  the  Yaxkukul  Maya — the  King,  the 
Adelantado,  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  the  local  encomendero, 
and  the  local  priest — or  Spanish  witnesses  specifically  legitimiz- 
ing the  border  survey.-^^ 

(4)  Conquest.  Titulos  typically  make  reference  to  the  Conquest 
but  in  neutral  terms,  as  simply  an  event  that  had  some  factual  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  town  and  its  territorial  holdings.  As  ac- 
counts of  the  Conquest  complete  with  date  entries  spanning  42  years 
the  Pech  Chronicles  are  consciously  concerned  with  the  arrival  and 
impact  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  Pech  region  and  Pech  status;  de- 
scription is  fairly  dispassionate,  but  subjects  such  as  death  in  battle 
are  not  ignored.  Contrastingly,  Central  Mexican  titulos  "contain 
little  information  on  battles,"  Spaniards  are  shown  "considerable 
respect,"  and  the  Conquest  itself  is  depicted  as  a  distant  "cosmic 
event  with  only  gradual  repercussions. "^^  Certainly  the  Deslinde's 
references  to  the  Conquest  are  devoid  of  any  sense  of  death  and 
destruction,  serving  largely  to  anchor  the  survey  in  its  alleged 
time-frame,  and  display  the  legitimacy  of  the  Pech  and  their 
document  via  mention  of  their  reception  of  Spanish  officials  and 
institutions  (such  as:  clergy  and  Christianity;  encomendero  and 
encomienda;  oidor  and  congregacion).  These  references  are  some- 
what oblique:^^ 

...tulacal  uinicob  noxibtacob  all  the  elders,  thirty-five  of 

hotuckailob   layilob   cuxanilob  them,  alive  when  the  lord 

ti  ma  tac  Senor  espaniolesob  Spaniards  had  not  yet  come 

uay  tac  lumil  here  to  this  land 

...cu  yahaulil  ti  Batabil  ...who  was  given  a  [Christian] 

kabansabi  uay  ti  cah  lae  name  when  he  was  ruling  as  batab 

here  in  this  town 

The  conquerors  are  described  as  "Spaniards,"  which  is  not  the  case 
in  Nahua   titulos,  but,  like  its  Central   Mexican  cognates,  the 
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Deslinde  accords  to  the  conqueror  the  respect  of  his  most  important 
titles:  Senor  D"  franco  de  montejo  g^^  y  C0  g^  AdelantadoP  The 
presence  in  Yucatan  of  these  foreigners  is  apparently  a  benign  one; 
the  Deslinde  describes  a  peace  accord  between  Yaxkukul  and  those 
bordering  on  its  lands  as  being  an  occasion  when:^* 

...tu  tanil  ca  yum  encomidero  tan  ...before  our  lord  encomendero, 
u  >aic  u  bendisio  ca  yum  Padre  our  lord  Father  Francisco 

franco  hernades  Clerigo  yokol  Hernandez,  cleric  over  all  the 

tulacal  uinicob  uay  ti  cah  lae  men  of  this  here  town,  gave 

his  blessing 

The  immediate  context  of  the  Deslinde  may  be  the  litigation 
of  C.1793  over  a  section  of  the  border  (possibly  at  the  Chacnicte 
well  between  the  lands  of  Yaxkukul  and  Mococha),  but  its  broader 
context  is  the  Pech  Chronicles  and  the  ongoing  Pech  campaign  to 
maintain  hidalgo  status  and  secure  the  political  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Pech-dominated  towns.  This  campaign  included  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  Pech  role  in  the  Conquest  as  similar  to  that  of  the 
Tlaxcalans  in  the  Cortes  invasion,  namely  a  cooperative  one  that 
was  not  only  friendly  but  invaluable  to  the  Spaniards.  Thus  the 
tenor  of  association  implied  in  the  references  to  the  arrival  and 
presence  of  Spaniards  in  the  Deslinde  is  a  faint  carbon  of  the  bold 
claims  of  association  made  explicit  in  its  parent  chronicles. 

(5)  Congregacion.  Titulos  also  tend  to  make  light  of  another 
element  of  the  Spanish  invasion  that  by  all  accounts  was  disrup- 
tive, if  not  destructive,  to  native  life:  congregaciones  imposed  to  fa- 
cilitate control  and  conversion  by  the  colonial  authorities.^^  It  has 
been  suggested  that  those  towns  receiving  resettled  families  would 
gain  from  congregacion,  a  larger  population  meaning  increased 
prestige. ^^  Logically  it  would  be  these  communities  rather  than 
the  extinguished  ones  who  would  later  be  producing  titulos. 
Furthermore,  the  pain  of  resettlement  would  have  been  numbed  by 
time,  and,  in  Yucatan's  case,  offset  by  settlement-agricultural 
patterns  that  often  required  a  farmer  to  work  land  so  far  from  his 
home  that  he  would  seasonally  sleep  on  site,  congregacion  thus 
being  merely  one  of  several  factors  contributing  to  this  practice.  In 
support  of  this  line  of  thought  we  find  only  casual  mention  of 
congregacion  in  the  Deslinde,  in  the  form  of  reference  to  the  un- 
inhabited properties  on  the  edges  of  Yaxkukul's  lands:^'' 
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...tu  pack  ca  tocoynailob  lay        ...around  our  abandoned  houses, 
tux  cahantacoh  to  ma  tac  where  [the  elders]  lived  when 

espaniolesob  uay  tac  lumil  he    the  Spaniards  had  not  yet  come 

here  to  this  land 

Caix  ti  likon  ca  binon-  tu  hool  Thus  we  went  to  the  edge  of  the 

kaax  tu  pack  ca  tocoynailob  forest  around  our  abandoned 

ti  maix  yocol  u  yanal  houses,  without  entering  the 

toccynailobie  other  abandoned  houses 

(6)  Conversion.  In  the  same  vein  as  the  two  preceding  charac- 
teristics, references  in  tftulos  to  the  clergy  and  the  spiritual  con- 
quest tend  to  be  neutral,  if  not  benign,  as  shown  in  the  excerpts  from 
the  Deslinde  above  describing  the  christening  (it  happens  to  be  of 
Macan  Pech)  and  the  cleric's  blessing  (of  Yaxkukul  and  its  neigh- 
bours). Later  the  Deslinde  declares  that  Yaxkukul  works  its  lands 
for  the  sustenance  of  its  people  and  to  deliver  the  tributes,  which 
include  the  feeding  of  the  priests,  ah  kinnob,  an  unusual  use  of  the 
Maya  term  if  indeed  the  reference  is  to  colonial  times.  It  seems  to 
be  so,  for  the  passage  continues:^^ 

hack  yab  licil  u  talel  yulellob  there  were  many  who  came  and 

uay  ti  xul  u  chi  u  luumil  u  pack  arrived  here  at  the  edges  of  the 

cah  yaxkukul  lae  tu  yuchucil  lands  around  Yaxkukul,  with  the 

ca  yumil  ti  Dios  y  ca  noh  pxjwerof  our  lord  God  and 

ahau  Key  ah   tepal  our  great  Lord  King  Ruler 

It  is  unclear  whether  these  new  arrivals  are  settlers  of  either  eth- 
nicity (because  of  the  territorial  references)  or  colonial  clergy 
(because  of  the  references  to  God  and  King),  but  if  it  is  the  latter, 
there  is  no  indication  of  hostility.  The  implication  may  even  be 
the  opposite,  that  Yaxkukul's  importance  was  reflected  in  the 
number  of  priests  who  came  to  its  lands.  Along  these  lines,  tftulos 
characteristically  mention  the  church  of  the  altepetl  as  a  symbol 
of  its  prestige,  and  indeed  in  the  Deslinde's  second  description  of 
the  Lopez  survey  (quoted  above)  there  is  emphasis  placed  on:^^ 

u  pisil  u  luumil  yan  hebal  Sta      the  measuring  of  the  land  where 
yglesia  Kuna  y  yotoch  cah  y        the  Holy  Church  and  the  town 
solarlob  uay  lae  homes  and  these  house-plots  were 
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The  Document  and  the  Maya 

(7)  Municipal  self -promotion.  In  order  to  project  the  impor- 
tance of  the  altepetl  tftulos  in  Nahuatl  often  included  a  wide  range 
of  information  detailing  the  size,  organization,  strengths  and 
achievements  of  the  altepetl  of  provenance.  To  this  end  the 
Xochimilcan  tftulos  drew  upon  the  town's  annals  for  source  mate- 
rial;^°  as  discussed  earlier,  the  Deslinde  has  a  similar  relationship 
to  the  Pech  Chronicles,  both  being  concerned  with  the  status  of  the 
cah  (the  Maya  municipality),  into  which  the  Pech  have  invested 
their  political  stock  and  future.  From  other  eighteenth-century 
evidence — primarily  testaments  in  Maya  from  the  Pech  town  of 
Ixil — it  is  clear  that  Pech  dominance  in  the  region  had  been 
maintained  through  extensive  landholding  and  political-marital 
alliances  with  the  clans  (patronym  groups)  in  the  cah  that  had 
greatest  wealth  and  cabildo  representation.^^  Although  the  Pech 
may  have  remained  in  a  class  of  their  own  in  terms  of  cah  power, 
colonial  realities  prevented  them  from  aspiring  to  official  posi- 
tions beyond  the  indigenous  cabildo.  The  sole  avenues  of  colonial 
self-promotion  open  to  the  Pech  were  continued  assurance  of  tax-ex- 
empt status  (a  central  part  of  that  campaign  are  the  Pech 
Chronicles),  and  defense  of  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  towns 
under  their  control — Yaxkukul  and  Chicxulub  being  fine  examples, 
likewise  Ixil,  Conkal  and  Baca,  also  protagonists  in  the  narratives 
of  the  Chronicles  and  participants  in  the  Chicxulub  equivalent  of 
the  Deslinde. 

(8)  Class  self-promotion.  The  question  of  authorship  is  com- 
plicated by  the  issue  of  authenticity  only  if  we  are  concerned  to 
name  the  specific  creator  of  each  such  document.  In  broader  terms, 
the  prominent,  if  not  aristocratic,  males  of  the  community  are  re- 
sponsible for  titulos.  The  genre  defends  their  interests,  in  terms  of 
both  their  sixteenth-  and  eighteenth-century  standing — their  ear- 
lier status  being  used  (in  part,  created)  to  advance  their  later  posi- 
tion. 

The  heroic  central  actors  and  sometime  ostensible  authors  of 
the  Pech  Chronicle  drama  are  Nakuk  Pech  and  Macan  Pech,  and 
the  latter  is  clearly  the  most  prominent  of  the  notables  behind  the 
Deslinde.  In  an  interesting  reflection  of  the  collusion  (and  perhaps 
priority)  of  interests  that  this  document  represents,  the  L)eslinde 
lists  the  Maya  signator-witnesses  to  the  record  as  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  cabildo,  followed  by  the  four  sons  of  the  town  governor, 
Don  Alonso  Pech  {testigos  yn  mehenob,  "[asl  witnesses,  my  sons"), 
and  lastly  31  named  Maya  males  described  as  testigosob  u  nucil 
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uinicob,  "[as]  witnesses,  men  of  importance."  No  Pech  are  listed 
among  the  31,  although  the  patronyms  on  the  cabildo  reappear 
here.  The  hidalgo  status  of  the  Pech  sons  is  made  explicit — lay 
hidalgos,  "they  are  hidalgos" — and  their  names  are  given  "don" 
prefixes,  a  title  reserved  in  Maya  society  only  for  batabob  (town 
governors)  or  hidalgos. 

(9)  Intra-ethnic  rivalry.  The  previous  two  points  are  essen- 
tially about  defense — a  primary  purpose  of  the  genre — and  thus  by 
extension  a  further  characteristic  element  is  that  of  hostility  to- 
ward neighbouring  native  groups  or  individuals  of  any  ethnicity 
that  threaten  the  interests  of  the  town.  The  Deslinde's  strategic 
approach  towards  neighbouring  groups  involves  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  reverse  psychology.  The  author(s)  are  concerned  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Spaniards  that  the  boundary  claimed  by 
Yaxkukul  was  agreed  upon  and  sanctioned  not  only  by  Spanish  au- 
thorities but  also  by  the  townspeople  on  the  other  side  of  the  bor- 
der. My  assumption  is  that  the  Deslinde  was  drawn  up  by 
Yaxkukul  as  a  result  of  an  eighteenth -century  border  dispute  and 
was  intended  to  convince  colonial  judges  that  peaceable,  noble 
Yaxkukul  was  not  the  originator  of  the  trouble. 

To  this  end  the  Deslinde  is  full  of  expressions  of  friendship  for 
the  neighbouring  peoples  and  their  representatives  on  the  survey: 
ah  mocochaob  yn  lake,  "my  friends  or  companions,  those  of 
Mococha";  lakin  tan  u  binel  layli  nolo  yn  lake,  "to  the  east  are  my 
friends  of  Nolo."  Asserted  friendship  with  Conkal,  Sicpach  and 
Kumcheel  may  have  been  genuine,  as  Pech  are  named  as  heads  of 
these  towns,  the  governors  of  Mococha  and  Nolo  being  neither  men- 
tioned nor  named.  The  border  survey  is  thus  a  border  agreement, 
culminating  in  a  ritual  expression  of  accord  and  brotherhood  that  is 
both  a  real  event,  "holding  hands  as  brothers,"  >in  sucunil  ti  mach- 
lankabil,  before  the  cncomendero  and  cleric  as  excerpted  above,  and 
a  linguistic  formula.  The  latter,  of  course,  symbolizes  the  former; 
its  central  phrase  is: 

hunpelili  u  chi  ca  luumil  yetelob        There  is  but  one  border 
Baix  ah   cumkallob  between  our  lands  and  those  of 

the  folk  of  Conkal 

The  phrase  is  repeated,  with  the  name  oi  the  group  making  up  the 
agreeing  pair  changed  each  time.-^^  The  border  is  one,  as  opposed  to 
two,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  two  peoples  were  to  assert 
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different  boundary  lines.  To  symbolize  the  union  of  each  pair  in 
agreement  :^^ 

cacanup  u  pictunil  ti  tulacal  manic     Two  by  two  are  all  the  stone 
tu  chi  kaaxob  mounds  that  pass  along  the 

forests'  borders 

The  judgement  of  1793  mentions  survey  documents  presented  by 
Mococha,  strongly  suggesting  to  us  that  it  was  this  town  with 
which  Yaxkukul  was  in  dispute. 

(10)  Dating.  Charles  Gibson  defined  a  titulo  as  representing 
"an  individual  or  collective  memory  of  lands  possessed  or  once  pos- 
sessed," a  memory  that  "might  be  misguided  or  deliberately  con- 
trived to  support  a  claim. "^"^  A  few  remarks  have  already  been 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Deslinde.  This  is  re- 
ally a  question  of  dating:  If  there  truly  was  an  original  record  of  a 
survey  of  1544,  the  Deslinde  and  its  siblings  are  authentic,  if  inac- 
curate; if  such  a  survey  took  place  (as  it  most  likely  did)  but  no 
record  survived,  leading  to  the  manufacture  of  one  three  centuries 
later  (necessity  spawning  invention),  then  the  Deslinde  is  an  au- 
thentic eighteenth-century  contrivance — a  titulo.  It  is  possible 
that  such  a  document  originated  in  the  seventeenth-century,  when 
there  was  some  recovery  of  the  Maya  population,-^^  and  it  was 
subsequently  copied  periodically  as  was  the  Chilam  Balam  litera- 
ture. This,  however,  is  speculation.  What  is  more  certain  is  that 
the  Deslinde  is  not  a  document  of  the  sixteenth-century,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

First,  no  titulo  of  Central  Mexico  is  known  to  date  before  1650, 
and  because  this  knowledge  is  based  on  an  appraisal  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  genre,-^^  late-colonial  provenance  is  therefore  one  of 
those  defining  elements.  Because  the  Deslinde  shows  most  of  the 
other  titulo  features,  its  date-claim  must  be  suspect.  One  of  these 
features  not  yet  discussed — the  tendency  to  make  glaring  historical 
errors — pertains  directly  to  dating.  The  oidor  Tomas  Lopez  was  not 
in  Yucatan  until  1552,  this  fact  alone  disqualifying  1544  as  a 
Deslinde  source  date.  If  this  was  merely  a  copyist's  error,  as  has 
been  speculated,^''  the  true  date  might  just  as  easily  be  1555,  or,  for 
that  matter,  1644,  as  none  of  the  document's  witnesses  claim  to 
have  been  present  at  the  time  of  the  Lopez  ordinances.  In  fact,  the 
date  on  the  1769  copy-version  of  the  Deslinde  is  clearly  1522, 
which  Barrera  Vasquez  explains  as  a  not  unusual  confusion  between 
2  and  4  "in  old  documents. "-^^  But  whose  is  the  confusion?  Earlier  in 
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the  1769  copy  of  the  Chronicle  the  same  notary  appears  to  have 
had  no  difficulty  distinguishing  between  the  two  numbers.  Besides, 
is  the  "true"  date  not  supposed  to  be  1554?  Surely  the  point  here  is 
not  one  of  error,  but  of  perception  and  perspective.  In  the  area  of 
chronology  "even  more  than  with  Spanish  personae,  offices,  and 
procedural  concepts,  it  seems  as  if  the  local  people  are  using  the 
Spanish  paraphernalia  as  magic,  as  something  efficacious  rather 
than  understood. "-^^  At  least  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  Maya 
that  the  date  served  a  validating,  persuading  function  even  when 
removed  from  a  linear  chronological  context. 

Furthermore,  a  comparison  of  the  Deslinde  reference  to  Lopez 
to  that  made  by  Tekom  et  al.  in  1600 — both  are  presented  above — 
reveals  a  key  error  on  the  part  of  the  Deslinde,  which  not  only 
fails  to  cite  the  judge's  title  of  oidor,  but  bestows  upon  him  a  "don." 
In  fact  Lopez  was  only  a  licenciado  at  the  time  of  his  official  visit 
to  Yucatan,  and  was  never  of  "don"  status;  his  social  status  was  used 
by  his  encomendero  opponents  to  ridicule  him  as  an  upstart  and  un- 
dermine his  credibility  as  a  competent  and  worthy  official  of  the 
Crown. ''°  Additional  confusion  over  sixteenth-century  Spaniards  is 
evident  in  the  naming  of  two  different  encomenderos  in  the  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  Yaxkukul  border  survey,  Gonzalo  Mendez  (no 
"don")  in  the  Deslinde,  and  Don  Julian  Doncel  in  the  1769  version.'*^ 

The  Spanish  loan-words  used  in  the  Pech  Chronicles,  such  as 
conquista  and  historia,  words  which  do  not  appear  in  other  Maya 
texts  until  the  eighteenth-century,  point  to  a  later  date  of  origin,  as 
does  the  use  of  espafiolesob  in  the  Chronicles  and  in  the  Deslinde.'*^ 
Yaxkukul's  Christian  name  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Mayo  brings  to  mind 
the  nineteenth-century  Maya  cross  cult;  certainly  it  jars  with  the 
normal  early-colonial  practice  of  ascribing  a  patron  saint  or  Virgin 
to  each  Maya  community. 

The  two  arguments  employed  by  Barrera  Vasquez  to  suggest 
that  the  Deslinde  is,  if  not  from  1544,  still  sixteenth-century,  in 
fact  are  evidence  of  the  contrary.  The  inconsistent  use  of  diacritics 
and  the  irregular  spelling  of  Spanish  loan-words  are  both  charac- 
teristics of  Maya  notarial  writing  from  throughout  the  colonial  pe- 
riod; the  only  generation  that  may  have  written  Maya  as  the 
Franciscans  originally  taught  it  would  have  been  the  first  alpha- 
betically-literate generation  after  the  Conquest.  This  generation 
might  also  have  had  a  better  understanding  of  the  Spanish  legal 
terminology  that  is  misspelled  and  misused  in  the  Deslinde— yn- 
formasionil  derecho;  ynformasio;  ynpormasion;  forma  derecho  de 
froseso;  probision  Real.    After  the  initial  literacy  campaigns  of  the 
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sixteenth-century  the  notary's  skill  was  passed  down  from  Maya  to 
Maya,  while  the  linguistic  reach  of  Spanish  became  increasingly 
compromised  by  the  reach  of  Maya  into  the  community  of  Spanish 
Yucatecans.  Thus  the  process  of  the  acquisition  of  Spanish  loan- 
words by  Maya  was  partially  offset  by  the  increasing 
Mayanization  of  those  words.'*^  The  low  proficiency  of  the  writer 
of  the  Deslinde  proves  very  little  and  it  suggests  a  post-sixteenth 
century  provenance  for  the  document. 

The  collective  memory  described  by  Gibson  is  present  in  the 
Deslinde — noxibtacob  yohellob  u  pack,  "the  old  men  who  know  the 
borders" — and  it  was  not  an  original  recording  of  that  memory  that 
was  presented  in  court  in  1793  (and  that  has  been  passed  down  to 
us).  If  there  ever  was  an  original  proof  of  land  ownership,  it  was 
converted  over  time  into  that  particular  genre  we  call  the  titulo. 
The  Deslinde  of  Yaxkukul  projects  a  view  of  the  Conquest  that  is 
both  immediate,  yet  distant;  it  purports  to  take  us  back  among  the 
events  and  people  of  the  Contact  period,  and  yet  its  references  to 
the  traumas  of  that  period  are  vague,  politically  neutral,  devoid 
of  any  memory  of  disruption.  The  document  reflects  the  Conquest 
and  its  aftermath  as  it  was  seen  from  a  couple  of  centuries  later, 
when  the  Pech  were  still  banking  on  a  past  association  with  the 
conqueror  while  simultaneously  investing  their  future  in  the  Maya 
community  and  its  system  of  power  centering  on  the  cah  and  its  ter- 
ritorial integrity.  The  title  of  the  present  paper,  then,  refers  not 
only  to  this  reappraisal  of  the  Yaxkukul  document,  but  to  the  eigh- 
teenth-century Maya  revisitation  of  sixteenth-century  Yaxkukul 
that  the  document  represents — the  Pech  manipulation  of  the  past 
to  defend  their  future. 
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"Goliath  Was  a  Very  Big  Chichimec": 
Church  Texts  in  Colonial  Nahuatl 


Barry  D.  Sell 


Hernando  Cortes  entered  central  Mexico  in  1519.  A  few  years 
later  the  military  phase  of  colonization  already  was  coming  to  an 
end.  The  rapid  consolidation  of  the  Spanish  position  was  facili- 
tated by  a  two-sided  approach  to  local  conditions.  Whatever  was 
incompatible  with  Spanish  rule  was  eliminated.  This  included  any 
of  the  larger  Nahua  (Aztec)  political  structures  such  as  the 
"empire"  of  "Montezuma."  Whatever  contributed  to  Spanish  rule 
was  kept.  Among  colonial  Nahua  survivals  can  be  found  the 
county-sized  indigenous  city-states  ialtqyetl)  and  their  traditional 
dynastic  rulers  (tlatoque;  singular,  tlatoani).  Retention  of  an  alte- 
petl  and  its  tlatoani  meant  that  tribute  in  labor  and  goods  could  be 
delivered  more  efficiently  and  speedily  to  Spaniards  and  that  the 
numerous  Nahua  communities  were  controlled  by  traditional 
Nahua  authorities  accountable  to  Spanish  colonial  officials. 
Wherever  possible  the  Spanish  avoided  the  wholesale  profitless 
destruction  of  the  people  and  resources  of  the  area.  Almost  invari- 
ably they  attempted  to  gain  maximum  advantage  for  themselves 
without  destroying  the  basis  of  their  new  colony.^ 

This  combination  of  intransigence  and  flexibility  also  charac- 
terizes the  colonial  church's  attitude  towards  the  Nahuas.  New 
Spain  was  to  be  a  colony  of  Catholics  ruled  by  Catholics. 
Nonetheless,  content  did  not  automatically  determine  form.  The 
presentation  of  basic  Christian  tenets  was  adapted  in  many  ways  to 
Nahua  preferences  and  sensibilities.  Thus  the  "spiritual  conquest" 
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of  Nahua  Mexico  was  ensured  both  by  the  power  of  a  permanent  and 
growing  Hispanic  presence  as  well  as  by  an  aggressive  program  of 
Christianization  couched  in  familiar  terms. ^  Scholars  tradition- 
ally have  focused  on  Nahua  adaptations  to  Spaniards,  without 
paying  much  attention  to  the  other  side  of  the  process:  Spanish 
adaptation  to  Nahuas.  It  is  this  relatively  neglected  side  of 
Nahua-Spanish  relations  that  this  article  will  focus  on.^ 

Church  publications  in  the  language  of  the  Nahuas  (Nahuatl) 
illustrate  the  extent  to  which  priests  attempted  to  adjust  their 
message  to  their  Nahua  converts  and  parishioners.  The  following 
excerpt  is  taken  from  the  first  sermonary  in  Nahuatl  printed  in 
New  Spain: 

Notlagopilhuane  ca  ye  anquimomachitia,  ca 
yniquac  aca  vey  tlatouani  nican  tlalticpac,  yn 
canapa  tlayhuaznequi,  niman  achtopa  quinnotza  yn 
ipillohuan  in  itlan  nemi,  yn  anquintocayotia 
ytahuan,  ytechiuhcahoan,  yculhoan,  yueueyohoan 
yn  tlatoani,  ceme  yehuantin  quinnotza,  quimilhuia. 
Tla  xiualmohuica  noteciuhca[uh],  nocoltzine, 
notatzine,  cecni  nimitztitlaniz:  yzcatqui  yn 
nimitznonauatilia,  ma  xiquimita  yn 
nomaceualhoan  ma  xiquinca[qui]ti  yn  notlatol,  ma 
yc  xiquinnonotza  ynic  mocencauhtiezque,  ynic 
ynnemachpan  nacitiuh.  Ca  gan  no  yuh 
oquimuchiuili  yn  totecuiyo  Dios,  ca 
oquiualmihuali  yn  nican  tlalticpac  yn  ititlantzin, 
yehuatl  yn  sant  luan  Baptista  yn  iuhqui 
ytechiuhcatzin,  yuan  oquimomaquili,  yn 
itecuhtlatoltzin,  ynic  teoyotica  techmononochilia 
yn  tehuantin  yn  timaceualhuan.'* 

O  my  dear  children,  you  already  know  that  when 
some  great  ruler  [tlatouani]  here  on  earth  wants  to 
send  a  messenger  to  some  place  he  first  summons  his 
nobles  who  live  with  him,  those  whom  you  call  the 
"fathers",  "engenderers",  "grandfathers"  and 
"elders"  of  the  ruler  [tlatoanij.  He  summons  one  of 
them  and  says  to  him:  "Come,  my  engenderer,  O  my 
grandfather,  O  my  father,  I  am  sending  you  to 
another  place.   Here  is  what  I  command  you.   See 
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my  subjects,  report  to  them  my  words,  advise  them 
to  prepare  themselves  and  be  ready  for  my 
arrival."  Our  Lord  God  did  likewise  for  He  sent 
His  messenger-Saint  John  the  Baptist—here  to 
earth  as  his  "engenderer"  and  He  gave  him  His 
lordly  worlds  with  which  he  spiritually 
admonishes  us  His  subjects.^  [brackets  mine] 

While  the  analogy  presented  above  should  pose  no  difficulties 
to  anyone  even  remotely  familiar  with  Christianity  the  terms  used 
are  a  bit  jarring.  It  is  especially  disconcerting  in  a  carefully  exam- 
ined Christian  text  to  see  John  the  Baptist  referred  to  as  the 
"engenderer"  of  God!  This  seemingly  heretical  proposition  is  eas- 
ily explained  within  a  Nahua  frame  of  reference.  Kinship  terms 
could  be  extended  and  inverted  so  that  a  ruler  might  call  a  trusted 
high  level  aide  his  "father",  "grandfather",  etc.  Such  usage  usu- 
ally implied  polite  respect  as  well  as  flattery.^  While  inversion 
and  extension  are  not  entirely  unknown  to  speakers  of  English  (as 
when  a  newly  purchased  beautiful  piece  of  clothing  is  referred  to  as 
"this  old  thing"  or  an  older  adult  male  named  George  Washington 
is  called  the  "father"  of  his  country),  these  principles  were  given 
far  wider  play  in  traditional  Nahuatl  discourse.  Nahuatl  had 
many  other  ways  of  saying  that  John  the  Baptist  was  God's  trusted 
helper.  The  intention  here  was  to  use  traditional  terms  in  an  effort 
to  elicit  a  positive  response  from  Nahua  parishioners,  even  when  in 
a  Spanish  cultural  context  those  terms  could  be  easily  miscontrued. 
Familiar  messages  could  be  presented  in  unfamiliar  forms. 

Priests  drew  on  many  sources  to  bring  Christianity  and  Nahuas 
closer  together.  The  use  of  "tlatoani"  in  the  passage  on  John  the 
Baptist  is  typical.  It  should  come  therefore  as  no  surprise  to  find  in 
the  same  sermonary  that  Saint  Paul  was  struck  blind  on  the  road  to 
the  "altepetl"  of  Damascus  or  that  it  was  three  "tlatoque"  who 
came  from  "where  the  sun  emerges"  who  made  offerings  to  the  baby 
Jesus.''  Borrowing  traditional  designations  for  kinship,  social  status 
and  political  office  seems  relatively  safe  compared  to  another  most 
unlikely  source:  precontact  religious  terminology.  Selective 
borrowings  from  this  area  were  made;  this  is  especially  clear  in  the 
Nahuatl  epithets  used  for  the  Christian  deity.  During  the  third 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  prayers  to  the  major  precontact  god 
Tezcatlipoca  were  written  down  in  Nahuatl  by  the  Franciscan  Friar 
Bernardino  de  Sahagiin  and  a  group  of  literate  Nahua  aides. ^ 
While  many  of  the  epithets  applied  to  Tezcatlipoca  were  rejected 
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out  of  hand  many  others  seem  to  have  settled  easily  upon  the  im- 
ported deity.  The  following  can  all  be  found  in  Sahagun's  work^  as 
well  as  in  mainstream  Nahuatl  church  texts:  ypalnemohuani 
(Giver  of  life);  techihuani  (Engenderer  of  people);  teyocoyani 
(Creator  of  people);  and  tlo(]ue  nahuaque  (All-pervasive). ^° 

Such  terms  enjoyed  a  long  life.  According  to  a  seventeenth  cen- 
tury oral  tradition  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  appeared  to  the 
"Indian"  Juan  Diego  in  1531.  A  Nahuatl  version  of  this  story  was 
published  in  1649.  During  their  first  encounter  the  Virgin  identi- 
fied herself  using  many  of  these  same  deity  titles: 

ca  nehuatl  in  nigenquizcagemicac  ichpochtli  Sancta 
Maria  in  ninantzin  in  huel  nelli  Teotl  Dios  in 
ipalnemohuani,  in  teyocoyani,  in  Tloque 
Nahuaque,  in  Ilhuicahua  in  Tlalticpacque." 

I  am  the  perfectly  eternal  virgin  Saint  Mary,  I  am 
the  mother  of  the  true  deity  God,  the  Giver  of  Life, 
the  Creator  of  People,  the  All-pervasive,  the 
Master  of  heaven  and  earth. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  later  the  last  colonial  Nahuatl  ser- 

monary  would  still  speak  of  the  Christian  god  as  the  "Giver  of 

life",  the  "All -pervasive",  the  "Engenderer"  and  "Creator"  of  peo- 
ple.^2 

While  the  Bible  provided  the  safest  and  most  frequently  used 
source  of  edifying  examples,  priests  also  could  draw  on  some  local 
Christian  traditions.  The  most  widely  publicized  before  the 
Guadalupe  story  was  that  of  an  early  colonial  "miracle"  that  oc- 
curred in  1541  in  Tzintzuntzan,  state  of  Michoacan.  As  related  in  an 
unpublished  Franciscan  chronicle  of  the  late  1590s,  a  manual  for 
priests  published  in  1600  and  a  massive  Franciscan  work  printed  in 
Spain  in  1612,  a  consecrated  host  flew  from  the  hand  of  an  officiat- 
ing priest  into  the  mouth  of  an  "Indian"  parishioner.^^  A  sermonary 
in  Nahuatl  alludes  to  this  story  when  discussing  the  necessity  of 
being  properly  prepared  for  communion: 

ca  intla  mocnopiltiz,  momacehualtiz, 
ago  quimonequiltiz  in  Dios  in  huel  inohmatcatzinco 
in  mocamacpa  mocalaquitzinoz:  in  yuh  ipan 
omocalaquitzino  in  ce  cihuatzintli  icamacpa  in 
vmpa  Michhuacan,  in  ipan  ciudad,  itocayocan 
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ZintzunganJ'* 

If  you  will  be  deserving  and  worthy,  perhaps  God 
Himself  will  want  to  enter  through  your  mouth,  as 
He  entered  in  through  the  mouth  of  a  woman  there 
in  the  Michhuacan  in  the  city  and  place  called 
Tzintzuntzan. 

Most  local  examples  were  given  far  less  play.  One  of  the  most 
extensive  appears  in  a  highly  polished  Nahuatl  imprint  of  the 
early  seventeenth  century.  The  modern  state  of  Hidalgo  (north  of 
Mexico  City)  is  the  setting  for  this  testimonial  to  the  power  of 
prayer: 

Nimitzilhuiznequi,  nimitzpohuiliznequi  in 
tlamahuigolli  in  quinaxcan  oquimuchihuilitzino 
Tloque  Nahuaque  Dios.  ...Ce  tlacatl  cihuatzintli 
ohtlatocaya,  Tampico  mohuicaya,  auh  vmentin 
ipilhuan  quinhuicaya  cacaxco,  centetl  monenenqui 
quimmamaya,  omuchiuh:  ca  in  cihuatzintli  in 
tlecotihuiya  cecni  huey  tepepan  vmpa  in 
metztitlan  tlalpan,  auh  ca  huel  ixpan 
omotepexihui  in  cauallo...auh  in  nantli  ...cenca 
omauhcatzahtzic,  cenca  omotequipacho,  otlaocox... 
oquimotlaocolnonochili  in  iTecuiyotzin  in 
iTlahtocatzin  Dios,  yhuan  cenca 
oquimotlatlauhtili  in  tlaqocihuapilli  Sancta 
Maria. ..inic  quimmopalehuilizque  ...Auh  in 
otemoc.in  campa  huetzito  in  cauallo...oquimittac 
in  itlapallohuan,  in  itlagoezgohuan,  ca  ahquen 
omuchiuhque.   ...auh  oquilhuique...in  innantzin. 
(Nonantzine)  ma  timotlaocolti,  ma 
timonentlamachiti,  ma  nen  timotequipachihuilti: 
ca  ce  tlacatl  mahuiztlahtohuani, 
cenquizcachipahuacatzintli,  ...yhuan 
ce  mahuiztlagocihuapilli, 
cenquizcachipahuacatzintli, 
...otechmopalehuilique,  otechmomaquixtilique, 
otechmomanahuilique  itechpa  in 
netepexihuiliztli...In  oquicac  nantzintli,  cenca 
opahpac,  yhuan  oc  hualca,  oc  tlapanahuiya    inic 
oquimoyectenehuili   Dios.^^ 
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I  want  to  say  and  report  to  you  the  miracle  that 
All-pervasive  God  made  a  Httle  while  ago.  A 
woman  was  traveling  along  a  road,  she  was  going  to 
Tampico,  and  she  was  carrying  her  children  in  a 
packframe  (an  animal  was  bearing  them).  It 
happened  that  the  woman  was  going  up  on  a  big 
mountain  in  a  certain  place  there  in  the  land  of 
Metztitlan,  and  right  in  front  of  her  the  horse 
threw  itself  off  [the  mountain].  The  mother  called 
out  in  great  fright.  She  was  very  anxious  and  sad. 
She  called  out  sadly  to  her  Lord  and  Ruler  god  and 
greatly  implored  the  dear  Lady  Saint  Mary  to  help 
them.  When  she  went  down  to  where  the  horse  fell 
she  saw  her  offspring.  They  were  undisturbed  and 
said  to  her:  "O  my  dear  mother,  do  not  be  sad  or 
distressed,  do  not  worry  needlessly,  for  an  awesome 
Lord,  perfectly  handsome  and  an  awesome  dear 
Lady,  perfectly  beautiful,  helped  us,  saved  us, 
protected  us  from  the  fall."  When  the  mother 
heard  it  she  was  overjoyed  and  praised  God  much 
more  [than  before],  [brackets  mine] 

This  brief  sampling  of  colonial  church  texts  in  Nahuatl  illus- 
trates the  general  tendency  of  Spaniards  to  insist  on  imposing  cer- 
tain colonial  norms  on  Nahuas  while  at  the  same  time  being  flexi- 
ble in  how  those  norms  were  applied  in  specific  cases.  Christianity 
was  the  official  religion  of  colonial  Nahua  Mexico,  but  the  com- 
posers of  church  texts  attempted  to  ensure  that  that  required  set  of 
beliefs  and  rituals  was  fitted  as  far  as  possible  into  a  Nahua  cul- 
tural context.  The  extent  to  which  the  Church  could  adapt  to 
Nahua  culture  is  the  subject  of  the  next  two  sections  on  Nahuatl  and 
Nahua  ethnocentrism. 

Language 

This  Mexican  language  has  something  that  ele- 
•  vates  it,  and  in  which  it  has  an  advantage  over 
even  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  it  is  that  not  only 
the  noun,  pronouns,  prepositions  and  many  adverbs 
become  reverential,  as  has  been  said  in  its  place, 
but  also  the  verbs  with  only  altering  and  changing 
a  little  their  roots. ^^  • 
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This  assertion,  appearing  in  the  most  sophisticated  colonial 
grammar  of  Nahuatl,  evokes  the  single  most  pervasive  feature  of 
precontact  rhetoric  found  in  colonial  church  texts.  Yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  features  to  show  in  colloquial  English  transla- 
tions. Many  examples  of  this  reverential  usage  can  be  found  in  the 
extended  sample  of  polished  church  Nahuatl  found  in  Appendix  A. 
Some  of  the  nouns  end  with  the  reverential  suffix  "-tzin,"  e.g.,  mot- 
laqoyollotzin  (your-precious-heart-REV);  iohuitzin  (His-road- 
REV);  and,  cententzin  (one-lip-REV).  This  suffix  often  goes  un- 
translated because  the  incessant  repetition  of  synonyms  like 
"esteemed"  or  "revered"  or  "honored"  would  make  conventional  po- 
lite Nahuatl  seem  forced,  boringly  redundant  and  theatrically 
overdone  in  English.  Verbs  in  reverential  form  are  especially  fre- 
quent. Conventional  usage  among  social  equals  would  call  for  tiq- 
uitta  (ti-qu[i]-itta  =  You-it-see,  i.e.,  "You  see  it").  In  the  appendix 
a  son  is  speaking  to  a  social  superior,  his  father,  and  this  calls  for  a 
manipulation  of  certain  features  of  Nahuatl  morphology:  ticmot- 
tilitzinohua  (ti-c-mo-[i]ttili[a]-tzinohua  =  you-it-toyourself-see 
[applicative  inflectionj-honorific  compounding  verbal  element,  i.e., 
"You  see  it  [REV]"). 

Equally  ubiquitous  is  the  use  of  two  or  more  terms  to  express  a 
single  idea.  The  sample  text  in  the  appendix  is  translated  some- 
what literally  so  that  this  feature  is  highlighted.  It  may  seem  re- 
dundant to  native  speakers  of  English,  but  when  John  says  he  is  im- 
mature in  eight  slightly  different  ways,  one  after  the  other,  he  is 
merely  following  the  conventions  of  proper  Nahuatl  speech  of  his 
time.  This  feature  of  Nahuatl  often  is  combined  with  the  Nahua 
tendency  to  present  two,  four  or  eight  of  something,  an  added  twist 
being  to  incorporate  some  number  (especially  three)  that  violates 
the  canon.  An  excellent  example  of  both  can  be  found  in  a  contempo- 
rary sermonary.  The  original  text  is  presented  so  that  both  the 
norm  and  the  deviation  are  obvious: 

in  izquitlamantli  tlahuelilocayotl, 

in  tequitlahuanaliztli,  in  ihuintiliztli,  in  tequixocomiquiliztli, 

in  nepohualiztli,  in  nehucililiztli,  in  netachcauhnequiliztli, 

yhuan  ahuilnemilizgotl,  in  tetlaximaliztli,  in  tepanyaliztli, 

yhuan  in  teichtequililiztli,  in  tetlanamoyeliliztli,  in 

tetlacuicuililiztli.^'' 

In  a  more  literal  translation  this  would  be: 
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so  many  vices: 

overdrinking,  drunkenness,  excessive  intoxication, 

pride,  self-aggrandizement,  haughtiness, 

and  carnality,  adultery,  adultery, 

and  stealing,  robbery,  theft. 

In  a  more  colloquial  English  translation  this  elegant  Nahuatl 
construction  of  four  triplets  might  read: 

so  many  vices: 

drunkenness, 

pride, 

adultery, 

and  theft. 

The  cleric  whose  name  appeared  on  the  sermonary  just  cited  wrote 
that  Nahuatl  was  so  "elegant,  copious  and  abundant  that  a  line  of 
the  Spanish  or  Latin  language  could  hardly  be  translated  into  it, 
that  would  not  be  doubled. "^^  While  more  of  the  "elegant"  feaures 
of  Nahuatl  will  be  presented  below,  it  is  obvious  by  now  why  he 
thought  Nahuatl  was  so  "copious  and  abundant." 

Related  to  the  principles  of  extension  and  inversion  discussed 
above  is  that  of  indirection.  Usually  the  exact  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  speakers  is  left  unspecified.  John  refers  to  his  fa- 
ther without  using  a  transparently  direct  kinship  term,  opting  in- 
stead for  a  sociopolitical  one:  "O  my  lord"  and  "O  my  precious  es- 
teemed lord."  Often  related  to  these  three  principles  is  the  use  of 
traditional  metaphors  in  many  church  texts.  Rather  than  literally 
saying  to  his  father  "Nimopiltzin"  (I-your-child-REV,  i.e.,  "I  am 
your  child")  John  instead  employs  a  traditional  metaphorical  dou- 
blet for  "offspring"  by  saying  "in  nimeqo  nimotlapallo"  (I-your- 
blood,  I-your-blood,  literally  "I  am  your  blood,  I  am  your  blood" 
and  less  literally  "I  am  your  offspring").  In  the  context  of  a  conver- 
sation between  an  upper  class  Nahua  and  his  son,  the  simple  direct 
statement  "I  am  your  child"  would  lack  many  of  the  conventions  of 
polished  Nahuatl  already  mentioned  (e.g.,  indirection,  use  of  dou- 
blets and  metaphors)  and  make  John  appear  immature  and  socially 
inept. 

While  many  aspects  of  precontact  polite  discourse  were  suc- 
cessfully incorporated  into  colonial  church  Nahuatl,  there  were 
some  elements  that  proved  impossible  or  difficult  to  use.  Not  all 
precontact  epithets  of  the  deity  proved  usable  for  the  Christian 
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god.^^  Extremely  difficult  to  use  was  an  aspect  of  inversion  that  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned.  Not  only  were  subordinates  verbally 
"raised  up"  but  the  reverse  was  true  as  well:  that  which  was  great 
and  large  was  said  to  be  less  important  and  smaller.  The  following 
is  taken  from  a  speech  made  by  a  precontact  tlatoani  upon  taking 
office: 

Perhaps  thou  [i.e.,  the  deity  Tezcatlipoca]  hast 
mistaken  me  for  another,  I  who  am  a  commoner,  I 
who  am  a  laborer.  In  excrement,  in  filth  hath  my 
lifetime  been— I  who  am  unreliable,  I  who  am  of 
filth,  of  vice.  And  I  am  an  imbecile.  Why?  For 
what  reason?  It  is  perhaps  my  desert,  my  merit 
that  thou  takest  me  from  the  excrement,  from  the 
filth,  that  thou  placest  me  on  the  reed  mat,  on  the 
reed  seat  [i.e.,  the  traditional  seat  of  authority]?^° 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  this  statement  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  false  humility  and  that  the  variance  between  the 
lowly  status  ascribed  by  the  newly  selected  ruler  to  himself  and  his 
real  status  actually  enhances  (rather  than  dimishes)  the  impor- 
tance of  his  new  role.  Nonetheless,  this  type  of  inversion  is  rare  in 
colonial  church  texts.  Dimunition  in  any  way  of  important 
Christian  figures  seems  to  have  run  afoul  of  ingrained  European  cul- 
tural norms.  One  of  the  few  examples  of  such  inversion  can  be  found 
in  the  published  Nahuatl  version  of  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe.  Typical  of  church  texts  (and  in  accord  with  European 
cultural  norms)  are  the  ways  in  which  the  Virgin  refers  to  the 
"lowly"  Juan  Diego  when  ordering  him  to  carry  out  her  wishes. 
What  is  extremely  unusual  is  the  way  in  which  Juan  Diego  speaks 
to  her:  "Nochpochtzine,  Noxocoyohue,  Tlacatle,  Cihuapille"  (O 
my  daughter  [!],  O  my  youngest  one  [!],  O  personage,  O  noble- 
woman") [brackets  mine] .^^  While  much  of  precontact  Nahuatl  was 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  colonial  church,  not  all  features  of 
this  "elegant,  copious  and  abundant"  language  were  equally  well 
received. 

Nahua  Ethnocentrism 

Nahuas  had  a  strong  consciousness  of  themselves  as  being  dis- 
tinct from  (and  in  many  cases,  superior  to)  other  peoples.  The  level- 
ing out  of  differences  among  the  many  indigenous  peoples  implied 
by  the  European  terms  "Indian"  was  particularly  inappropriate 
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during  the  early  colonial  period  when  preconquest  distinctions  were 
still  strongly  felt.  Nahuas  did  not  use  this  term  to  describe  them- 
selves.^^ Priests  especially  adept  in  Nahuatl  who  worked  closely 
with  literate  native  speakers  played  on  both  precontact  and  colo- 
nial Nahua  perceptions  of  other  groups  in  order  to  more  effectively 
get  their  points  across. 

Traditional  Nahua  ideas  regarding  other  peoples  were 
recorded  in  a  massive  work  in  Nahuatl  written  by  native  speakers 
under  the  direction  of  a  Franciscan  friar.  Known  today  as  the 
Florentine  Codex,  it  was  completed  in  the  late  1570s.  Among  the 
groups  mentioned  in  church  texts  and  the  Florentine  Codex  are  the 
Chichimecs,  "uncivilized"  (in  Nahua  eyes)  peoples  of  northern 
Mexico  whose  skill  in  war  inspired  fear  and  respect:  "Such  was 
their  food  and  so  limited  their  clothing,  that  they  were  strong, 
lean,  hard,  and  very  wiry,  sinewy,  powerful,  and  they  ran  much".^-^ 
Inspiring  far  less  respect  was  a  group  that  lived  among  Nahuatl- 
speaking  peoples,  the  Otomi.  They  were  considered  "untrained, 
stupid"  and  a  Nahua  who  was  being  severely  reprimanded  might 
be  told  something  like  this: 

"Now  thou  art  an  Otomi...Not  only  art  thou  like  an 
Otomi,  thou  art  a  real  Otomi,  a  miserable  Otomi,  a 
green-head,  a  thick-head,  a  big  tuft  of  hair  over 
the  back  of  the  head,  an  Otomi  blockhead,  an 
Otomi..."  With  all  this  one  was  scolded,  one  was 
shamed.  It  was  taken,  it  stemmed,  from  the 
uncouthness  of  the  Otomi.^"* 

Worse  yet  was  to  be  called  a  "Tenitl"  for  it  meant  being 
"completely  untrained"  and  even  worse  than  an  Otomi!^^ 

Keeping  the  above  in  mind,  the  following  description  of  a 
well-known  Biblical  villain  takes  on  new  meaning:  "in  tlac- 
ahuiyac  Golias,  in  cenca  huey  chichimecatl,  cenca  huey  yaotlaeco- 
huani,  in  cenca  huey  iyaouh  iatzin,  itepetzin  toTecuiyo  Dios"  (the 
giant  Goliath,  a  very  big  Chichimec,  a  very  large  warrior,  a  great 
enemy  of  the  altepetl  of  our  Lord  God).^^  So  does  this  question  di- 
rected to  Nahua  merchants  that  appeared  in  a  confessionary  of 
1569:  did  you  fool  (and  thus  take  advantage  of)  "yn  ycnotlaca,  ym 
motolinia:  yn  otontzitzintin  yn  aquimahmati  ym  pipiltotonti?" 
(the  miserable,  the  poor,  the  little  (Dtomi,  the  simpleminded  and 
the  little  children?).^^  Lastly,  it  becomes  clear  just  how  strongly  a 
Nahua  father  urged  his  son  to  pay  close  heed  to  his  parental  ad- 
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vice:  do  not  think  of  yourself  as  a  "tenitl",  i.e.,  you  are  a  Nahua 
and  do  not  pretend  to  be  such  a  blithering  idiot!^^ 

The  colonization  of  Mexico  brought  new  groups  such  as 
Spaniards  and  created  others  such  as  mestizos.  While  interaction 
among  individuals  could  never  be  completely  controlled,  on  the  of- 
ficial level  laws  could  be  enacted  like  that  of  the  town  council  of 
Tlaxcala  in  1550: 

And  they  agreed  that  Spaniards  are  not  to  be 
among  us  here  where  the  city  of  Tlaxcala  is  (being) 
made,  since  it  is  not  made  as  the  Spaniards'  city; 
this  is  the  city  of  us  Tlaxcalans  only,  and  the 
Spaniards  establish  their  cities  in  Mexico  City, 
Puebla,  and  other  places.  Therefore  they  said  that 
we  should  propose  to  the  viceroy  that  he  grant  us 
the  favor  that  no  Spaniard  be  among  us  and  they 
leave  entirely.^^ 

On  the  southern  outskirts  of  Mexico  City  in  Culhuacan  similar  sen- 
timents were  voiced  in  a  last  will  and  testament  of  1577:  "No 
Spaniard  is  to  buy  (the  field),. ..only  the  citizens  here."^°  In  spite 
of  such  sentiments  pressure  on  indigenous  communities  increased  dur- 
ing the  late  sixteenth  century .^^  Such  pressure  helps  explain  the 
appeal  of  the  following  excerpt  from  an  early  seventeenth  century 
sermonary  regarding  the  need  for  community  solidarity  against  out- 
side threats: 

Huel  nelli  namechilhuiya  notlagopilhuane,  ca 
intlacamo  ammochachalaniani,  intlacamo 
nepanotl  ammoyaochihuani,  ahmo  amoca 
omocacayahuani  in  Castilteca,  ahmo 
amechcuiliani  in  ixquich  in  amocal, 
in  amotlal:    (jan  yehuatl  techocti,  tetlaocolti, 
yhuan  tepinauhti,  ca  in  qaqo  aquin  Castiltecatl, 
ahno<;o  Mestizoton  amechalania,  amechcomonia, 
amonepantla  moteca.^^ 

O  my  dear  children,  I  am  saying  something  very 
true  to  you,  for  if  you  would  not  fight  each  other,  if 
you  would  not  make  war  upon  each  other,  the 
Spaniards  would  not  deceive  you,  would  not  take 
from  you  all  your  houses  and  lands.    It  just  makes 
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people  cry,  grieve  and  ashamed,  for  whoever  is  a 
Spaniard  or  a  miserable  little  mestizo  stirs  you  up, 
arouses  you,  upsets  you. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  sermonary  a  not-too-subtle  appeal  is 
made  to  Nahua  prejudices  concerning  the  superiority  of  their  lan- 
guage over  all  others.  In  a  section  where  a  marginal  note  in 
Spanish  explains  how  different  someone  is  before  and  after  getting 
stinking  drunk,  an  elaborate  picture  of  the  "before"  and  "after"  con- 
ditions is  painted  in  Nahuatl.  While  sober  a  person  is  "cenca 
qualli"  (very  good)  and  "cenca  mocnomati"  (very  humble);  after 
getting  drunk  "niman  ayac  quixitta,  ayac  quimacaci"  (s/he  respects 
and  fears  absolutely  no  one),  not  even  a  judge  or  a  tlatoani.^^  While 
in  a  drunken  stupor  they  lie  about  the  supposed  noble  ancestors  from 
whom  they  are  descended,  tell  foolish  stories,  and  crawl  about  on 
all  fours,  unable  to  stand.  And  the  languages  in  which  such 
outrageous  things  can  be  shamefully  declared?  In  typical  Nahua 
fashion  four  are  given,  the  first  being  Spanish!  One  of  the  others  is 
that  of  the  poor  Otomi,  victims  of  so  many  Nahua  jokes.  Nahuatl 
(of  course)  is  not  included  among  the  four.  Given  Nahua  attitudes 
towards  the  Otomi,  the  pairing  of  Spanish  and  Otomi  as  two  of  the 
languages  most  appropriate  for  the  declaration  of  all  that  is 
stupidly  disgraceful  and  publicly  distasteful  must  have  been  a  big 
hit  with  its  intended  listeners.  It  would  not  have  played  well  in 
translation  before  a  Spanish-speaking  audience. 

A  Last  Word 

Even  the  most  skillfully  presented  ideas  do  not  always  meet 
with  acceptance.  Nahuatl-speaking  peoples  continued  to  hold  to 
many  preconquest  beliefs  long  after  the  tenets  of  official 
Christianity  were  so  ably  explained  to  them.  In  the  first  dictio- 
nary ever  published  in  the  Americas  (Spanish-Nahuatl)  by  the 
Franciscan  Friar  Alonso  de  Molina,  can  be  found  an  entry  for  a 
"conjuror"  of  clouds  or  hail:  "teciuhtlazqui".^^  A  very  detailed 
manual  for  priests  published  in  1600  mentions,  describes  and  con- 
demns this  "conjuror". ^^  Yet  more  than  four  and  a  half  centuries 
after  Christianity  was  first  presented  to  Nahuas,  modern  re- 
searchers could  report  that  in  the  1980s  there  were  still  "ritual 
weather  wizards,  the  tecihtlazqueh  or  graniceros"  who  "cast  spells 
and  intercede  with  the  Malinche  [a  volcano  in  the  state  of 
Tlaxcala]  to  manage  the  storms.^  Even  when  expressed  in  the  most 
accessible  way  possible,  official  Christianity  could  not— and  did 
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not— completely  carry  the  day  among  the  Nahuatl-speaking 
peoples  of  Mexico. 

Ye  ixquich/That  is  all. 

Appendix  A 

"A  Son  Thanks  His  Father  For  His  Good  Advice" 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  early  seventeenth-century  publica- 
tion of  the  Augustinian  Friar  Juan  de  Mijangos.^''  Augustin  (the  fa- 
ther) has  just  finished  giving  his  son  John  a  long  discourse  about 
how  to  live  a  proper  Christian  life. 

loan  (notecuiyoe)  otlacauhqui  in  motla(;oyollotzin  ...  ca  cenca 
nictla(;ocamati  in  motetlaqotlalitzin,  occenca  nictlaqocamati  in 
tlagotlahtolli,  in  tinechmocaquitilia,  in  tinechmolhuilia,  muchi 
niccui,  ca  muchi  nicana,  in  tinechmonahuatiltilia,  in 
tinechmopieltilia  ...  ma  nopampa  mitzmotlacuepcayotilili, 
mitzmotlaxtlahuili  in  Teotl  Tlahtohuani  Dios,  inic  cenca 
timotenquauhtilitzinohua,  timociammictia,  inic  cencamatl 
oncamatl  tinechmotenquixtililitzinohua,  inic  tinechmottitilia 
iohuitzin,  iochpantzin  Teotl  Tlahtohuani  Dios,  in 
itecpanchantzinco  tetlamelauhtia  in  Ilhuicac.    Auh  in  axcan 
(notlagomahuiztecuiyoe)  ye  ticmottilitzinohua,  ca  niconetontli,  ca 
oc  nipiltontli,  ayamo  cenca  niyolizmatqui,  ayamo  nixtlamati, 
ayamo  ninehmatcanemi,   aya  ninihimati,  ayamo  cenca  nitlacaqui, 
ayamo  nitlachia:    ma  tinechmolcahuili,  ma  tinechmotelchihuili, 
in  nimec^o  nimotlapallo,  ma  cententzin  cencamatzin  nonacazco 
onchipini,  oncalaqui,  in  itechpa  in  nepializtli,  in 
chipahuacanemiliztli,  yehica  ca  ninopiaznequi, 
nichipahuacanemiznequi. 

John.  O  my  lord,  you  have  been  generous  [i.e.,  thank  you  very 
much].  1  am  very  grateful  for  your  loving  charity.  I  am  especially 
thankful  for  the  fine  words  you  tell  and  reveal  to  me.  I  heed  all 
[the  words  of  advice]  you  order  me  to  guard  for  safekeeping.  May 
the  deity  and  ruler  God  repay  you  on  my  account,  because  you  insist 
so  strongly  on  tiring  yourself  in  order  to  declare  a  word  or  two  [of 
advice],  and  because  you  show  me  the  wide  and  royal  road  of  our 
deity  and  ruler  that  conducts  people  straight  to  His  palace  in 
heaven.  And  now,  o  my  precious  esteemed  lord,  you  already  see  I 
am  a  little  kid,  I  am  still  a  child,  I  am  not  yet  very  prudent,  I  have 
not  yet  reached  the  age  of  discretion,  1  do  not  yet  live  wisely,  I  am 
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not  yet  a  polished  person,  I  do  not  hear  and  see  things  very  well. 
Do  not  forget  me,  do  not  dismiss  me.  I  am  your  offspring,  may  a  word 
or  two  [of  your  good  advice]  drip  into  and  enter  my  ears  concerning 
continence  and  chastity,  because  I  want  to  guard  myself  and  live 
chastely. 


NOTES 

1.  Charles  Gibson's  The  Aztecs  Under  Spanish  Rule  (USA:  Stanford 
University  Press,  1964)  is  the  best  currently  available  account  of  Spanish 
colonization  of  the  Nahuas.  See  also  note  3  for  a  forthcoming  work  that  will 
soon  be  replacing  it.  An  overview  of  Spanish  colonization  of  the  original 
peoples  of  the  Americas  and  of  Spanish  American  colonial  society  can  be 
found  in  James  Lockhart  and  Stuart  B.  Schwartz's  Early  Latin  America 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  1983). 

2.  Taken  from  the  title  of  Robert  Ricard's  classic  study  The  Spiritual 
Concjuest  of  Mexico  (University  of  California  Press,  1974). 

3.  A  new  look  at  colonial  Nahuas,  relying  in  great  part  on  Nahuatl- 
language  documentation,  will  be  available  soon  in  James  Lockhart's  The 
Nahuas  After  the  Concjuest  (forthcoming). 

4.  Fray  Juan  de  la  Anunciacion,  Sermonario  (Mexico:  Antonio 
Rica rdo,  1577),  f.  12r. 

5.  When  a  citation  in  Nahuatl  is  followed  by  an  English  translation, 
the  translation  is  mine.  At  times  my  versions  will  be  slightly  awkward  in 
order  to  show  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  original.  However,  punctuation, 
spacing,  etc.,  will  tend  to  conform  to  standard  English.  While  I  have 
resolved  all  the  overbars,  other  features  of  the  original  orthography  will  be 
preserved  including  grave  and  acute  accents.  Direct  quotes  in  English 
from  Nahuatl  texts  are  from  the  translations  of  others. 

6.  See  Frances  Karttunen  and  James  Lockhart,  The  Art  of  Nahuatl 
Speech  (University  of  California  Press,  1987),  pp.  22-63  for  a  discussion  of 
this  and  other  aspects  of  polite  upper  class  Nahuatl. 

7.  Anunciacion,  ff.  I36r  and  I8v,  respectively. 

8.  Fray  Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  Florentine  Codex  [Book  6  -  Rhetoric 
and  Moral  Philosophy],  (The  University  of  Utah  Press,  1969). 

9.  See  Sahagun,  Book  6,  pp.  18;  44;  and  passim.  An  example  of  a 
precontact  deity  title  not  acceptable  for  the  Christian  god  ("night,  wind") 
can  be  found  in  Sahagun,  Book  6,  p.  18  and  passim. 

10.  For  the  first  three  terms,  see  Fray  Pedro  de  Gante,  Doctrina 
Christiana  (Mexico:  Editorial  Jus,  1981;  it  is  a  photoreproduction  of  the  1553 
original),  f.  4v  and  passim.  For  the  last  term  see  Fray  Alonso  de  Molina, 
Confessionario  mayoi  (Mexico:  Universidad  Nacional  Autonoma  de 
Mexico,  1984;  it  is  a  photo  reproduction  of  the  1569  edition),  f.  15v  and 
passim. 
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11.  Bachiller  Luis  Lasso  de  la  Vega,  HVEI  TLAMAHUIQOLLI 
(Mexico:  Carrefto  y  hijos,  1926;  it  is  a  photo  reproduction  of  the  original 
1649  edition  published  in  Mexico  by  luan  Ruyz),  f.  2r. 

12.  Padre  Ignacio  de  Paredes,  Promptuario  Manual  Mexicano 
(Mexico:  Biblioteca  Mexicana,  1759),  pp.  28;  29;  and  passim. 

13.  The  sources  referred  to  are,  respectively:  Fray  Geronimo  de 
Mendieta,  Historia  eclesidstica  indiana  (Mexico:  Editorial  Porrua,  1980), 
pp.  458-9;  Fray  Juan  Baptista,  Aduertencias  para  los  confessores  de  los 
naturales,  tomo  1  (Mexico:  Melchor  Ocharte,  1600),  ff.  60v-61r;  and  Fray 
Juan  de  Torquemada,  Monarquia  indiana.  Volumen  V  (Mexico:  Univer- 
sidad  Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico,  1977),  pp.  284  and  362-3;  and 
Volumen  VI  (Mexico:  Universidad  Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico,  1979), 
p.  408.  The  works  by  Torquemada  are  presented  in  modern  orthography, 
etc.,  in  the  editions  used. 

14.  Fray  Juan  Baptista,  Sermonario  (Mexico:    Diego  Lopez  Davalos, 
1606),  p.  702. 

15.  Fray  Juan  de  Mijangos,  Espeio  diuino  (Mexico:    Diego  Lopez 
Davalos,  1607),  p.  203. 

16.  Padre  Horacio  Carochi,  Arte  de  la  lengua  mexicana  (Mexico: 
luan  Ruyz,  1645),  f.66r.  My  translation  from  the  Spanish. 

17.  Baptista,  Sermonario,  p.  470. 

18.  Ut  supra,  'TrcSlogo".  My  translation  from  the  Spanish. 

19.  See  note  9. 

20.  Sahagun,  Book  6,  p.  41. 

21.  Lasso  do  la  Vega,  f.  3r. 

22.  James  Lockhart,  and  Frances  Berdan,  and  Arthur  J.  O.  Anderson, 
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Elizabeth  Fleck.  Domestic  Tyranny:  The  Making  of  Social  Policy 
against  Family  Violence  from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present.  New 
York,  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1987,  203  pp.  +  appendices 
and  footnotes. 

The  history  of  the  regulation  of  child  and  wife  abuse  in 
America  is  important  partly  because  it  addresses  a  continuing  de- 
bate over  the  nature  and  extent  of  public  policy  with  respect  to  "the 
family."  Moral  Majority  members,  such  as  Linda  Pollack  points 
out,  still  think  of  this  type  of  regulation  as  the  public  nose  poking 
into  private  affairs.  Indeed,  in  reading  some  case  descriptions, 
readers  feel  a  bit  nosy-a  bit  like  we  are  peering  into  people's  pri- 
vate lives.  And  yet,  as  Pleck  so  forcefully  argues  "it  is  precisely 
the  family  values  that  contemporary  politicians  so  much  affirm 
that  permit,  encourage,  and  serve  to  maintain  domestic  violence." 
Indeed— the  only  people's  interests  who  are  being  protected  by 
keeping  the  family  private  in  these  situations  are  those  of  the 
abuser~the  husband,  father,  or  mother.  Unless  children  and 
women  are  given  individual  protections,  protections  which  can 
sometimes  undermine  particular  families— many  more  children 
will  grow  up  being  sexually  and  physically  abused,  and  more 
women  will  be  beaten  or  raped  by  their  husbands. 

Pleck  focuses  on  three  different  eras  in  American  History  when 
she  feels  that  protection  of  the  weaker  units  (legally)  in  the  fam- 
ily becomes  more  of  an  issue  and  public  policy  leaps  forward:  early 
Puritan  England,  the  late  nineteenth-early  twentieth  century,  and 
the  1960s  to  the  present.  All  were  periods  of  reforming  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  Pleck,  and  the  last  two,  when  most  changes  were  made, 
appeared  to  focus  on  decreasing  family  violence  as  a  means  of  lim- 
iting the  growth  of  crime  (i.e.  abused  or  neglected  children  might 
grow  up  to  be  thieves  or  worse.)  Such  modern  innovations  as  x-rays 
also  helped  to  prove  the  existence  of  child  abuse  (i.e.  former 
breaks,  etc.)  and  this  gave  a  boost  to  protective  policies  such  as  the 
reporting  laws  in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
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In  making  this  argument,  Pleck  mostly  synthesizes  and  cri- 
tiques work  done  by  others.  Her  survey  in  this  respect  seems  fairly 
comprehensive.  Only  three  sections  seem  to  be  clearly  based  on  her 
own  research:  chapter  six,  on  "bringing  back  the  whipping  post"  (in 
the  late  nineteenth  century  for  wife  beaters),  and  the  contents  of 
her  two  appendices  (although  the  first  appendix  is  obviously  in- 
fluenced heavily  by  Linda  Pollack's  work  in  Forgotten  Children: 
Parent-Child  Relations  from  1500  to  1900  (1983)).  Fleck's  synthesis 
of  these  diverse  materials  is  instructive  and  useful  as  a  guide  to  the 
literature,  especially  since  this  material  had  not  been  previously 
collected. 

Fleck's  work  is  also  important  because  of  her  ability  to  synthe- 
size larger  intellectual  trends  with  laws  and  court  decisions.  Her 
chapter  on  the  effects  of  psychoanalytic  theory  on  decisions  with 
respect  to  wife  and  child  abuse  is  extremely  revealing  and  some- 
what scary:  psychoanalytic  theory  essentially  undercut  efforts  at 
regulation  of  child/wife  abuse  by  making  women's  and  children's 
realities  seem  like  fantasies.  "One  clear  message  from  Freud's  re- 
jection of  his  seduction  theory  was  that  children  or  women  who 
bring  charges  of  rape  or  molestation  cannot  be  believed." 

The  very  strength  with  which  Fleck  makes  her  main  argu- 
ment, however,  leads  to  the  major  flaw  that  1  find  with  her  work. 
With  some  exceptions,  such  as  her  discussion  of  the  effect  of  Freud's 
theories.  Fleck  seems  determined  to  see  history  in  Whiggish  terms 
(to  see  our  American  laws  and  institutions  as  slowly  evolving  as  we 
become  more  and  more  aware  of  child/wife  abuse)  that  this  some- 
times distorts  her  interpretation,  or  at  least  leads  her  not  to  ques- 
tion missing  information.  Fleck  discounts,  for  example.  Pollack's 
finding  that  none  of  the  Furitan  diarists  mention  spanking  their 
children,  as  insignificant,  concluding  that  they  would  not  mention 
the  physical  punishment  of  their  children  in  their  diaries  or  that 
those  who  spanked  their  children  would  be  the  least  likely  to 
have  kept  diaries.  Shouldn't  the  figures  that  she  draws  from  to- 
day (only  1  in  5  parents  admit  to  thinking  that  spanking  with  an 
instrument  is  appropriate)  submit  to  the  same  interpretation  (i.e. 
parents  wouldn't  admit  to  thinking  that  spanking  is  appropriate?) 

On  the  whole,  one  is  left  with  a  sense  that  while  Pollack's 
synthesis  is  important  and  instructive,  it  could  leave  the  reader 
with  more  questions:  she  seems  to  assume  that  where  the  research 
has  not  been  done  there  is  no  data-yet  there  are  many  gaps  in  the 
research  on  this  subject.  This  seems  especially  obvious  with  respect 
to  the  earlier  period,  with  which  she  seems  much  less  familiar 
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with  than  the  later  period.  The  only  studies  done  with  respect  to 
public  policy  towards  abuse  prior  to  the  early  nineteenth  century 
concern  the  early  Puritans.  Is  her  conclusion  that  Puritans  were 
unique  in  attempting  to  regulate  abusive  behavior  therefore  cor- 
rect? Shouldn't  she  have  examined  laws  from  other  colonies,  or  at 
least  acknowledged  this  gap  in  the  literature?  Isn't  part  of  the 
task  of  the  synthesizer  to  acknowledge  what  we  do  not  know  yet? 

Holly  Brewer 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Louise  Burkhart.    The  Slippery  Earth:  Nahua-Christian  Moral 
Dialogue  in  Sixteenth-Century  Mexico.  Tucson:  1989. 

An  ambitious  book-length  treatment  of  the  evangelization  of 
Mexico  as  "communication  event"  is  Louise  Burkhart's  The  Slippery 
Earth:  Nahua-Christian  Moral  Dialogue  in  Sixteenth-Century 
Mexico.  Burkhart  investigates  the  endeavors  of  several  sixteenth- 
century  missionary  scholars  who  worked  in  central  Mexico  and  who 
composed  religious  texts  in  Nahuatl  to  facilitate  the  indoctrination 
of  their  indigenous  laity.  Specifically  Burkhart  is  concerned  with 
the  linguistic  means  by  which  they  attempted  to  "translate" 
Christian  ideas  of  morality  and  sin  into  Nahuatl.  In  addition,  her 
innovative  analysis  enables  her  to  assess  the  relative  success  by 
which  they  communicated  these  ideas  across  formidable  culture  and 
language  barriers. 

The  primary  sources  upon  which  Burkhart  bases  her  study  are 
half-dozen  or  so  religious  texts  of  various  types—several  sermonar- 
ios  and  catechisms,  one  confesionario,  and  one  psalmodia--wrH.[en 
by  friars  usually  with  the  assistance  of  native  informants.  This  sit- 
uation of  collaboration  has  led  Burkhart  to  coin  the  term  "dialogi- 
cal  frontier."  But  Burkhart  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the  conditions 
of  this  dialogue  were  neither  equal  nor  democratic.  The  friars  were 
the  empowered,  and  their  objective  was  conversion. 

In  this  "borderland"  of  communication  (or  rather,  partial  commu- 
nication) between  the  two  cultures,  Nahua  moral  terminology  was 
borrowed  and  greatly  modified  to  express  Christian  notions  such  as 
sin,  contrition,  and  absolution.  Though  there  was  no  need  or  attempt 
to  translate  the  complexities  of  Christian  moral  theology  for  the 
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modest  purpose  of  catechizing   the  Indians,  the  translation  of  only 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  faith  proved  challenging. 

In  evaluating  the  efficacy  with  which  Christian  moral  terms 
were  introduced  into  the  Nahuatl  language  and  Nahua  conscious- 
ness, Burkhart  applies  a  two-fold  regimen  of  analysis.  First,  she 
textually  analyzes  those  passages  in  her  sources  about  morality  and 
sin,  noting  which  Nahuatl  words  and  concepts  were  thus  employed. 
At  this  stage,  we  can  appreciate  the  ingenuity  of  the  friars,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  so  much  of  the  historical  literature,  begin- 
ning with  Robert  Ricard's  classic  The  Spiritual  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
has  treated  these  figures  like  Olympian  intellectual  heroes,  proto- 
linguists  and  ethnographers  born  from  the  womb  of  Renaissance 
Humanism.  Next,  using  sixteenth-century  ethnohistorical  sources, 
primarily  the  Florentine  Codex  of  Sahagiin,  Burkhart  traces  these 
borrowed  and  modified  Nahuatlisms  back  to  their  emic  or  original 
indigenous  context.  For  Burkhart  this  stage  of  investigation  yields 
a  completely  different  impression  of  the  evangelical  success  of  the 
friars  (than  Ricard  suggests). 

Central  to  Burkhart's  work  is  the  concept  of  culturo-specific  men- 
tal-conceptual categories;  or  in  linguistic  parlance,  "semantic  do- 
mains." It  is  "through"  such  subjective  categories  that  humans  order 
their  perceptions  of  exterior  and  interior  reality.  Western  man,  for 
example,  has  inherited  distinct  notions  about  the  relations  between 
time  and  space  or  between  body  and  soul  which  are  radically  differ- 
ent from  the  way  other  cultures  categorize  these  dualistic  terms. 
The  Aztecs  for  instance,  did  not  share  with  their  European  con- 
querors the  concept  of  cause  being  distinct  from  effect  in  the  frame 
of  reference  western  man  calls  "time,"  which  we  most  often  conceive 
as  being  linear  (98).  Nor  did  they  share  the  Europeans' 
conceptualization  of  body  being  distinct  from  soul.  For  the  Aztecs 
body  and  soul  were  more  implicitly  fused;  individual  organs  were 
thought  of  as  being  the  seats  of  individual  spiritual  qualities  or 
essences  (183). 

All  of  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  how  the  Aztecs  them- 
selves were  accustomed  to  conceive  of  sin.  For  them  sin  was  equated 
with  bodily  "pollution"  or  "damage"  which  afflicted  one  during 
his  residence  on  earth.  One  could  fall  into  a  state  of  pollution  (i.e.  a 
state  of  sin)  in  a  number  of  ways.  One  way  was  to  transgress  a  moral 
boundary,  custom  or  rule.  This  is  the  sense  which  most 
approximates  the  European  sense  of  sin.  But  there  were  other  ways: 
one  could  become  polluted  by  traveling  in  places  that  were  unsafe. 
In  the  moral  geography  of  the  Aztecs  the  center,  the  city,  was  a 
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place  of  virtue,  while  the  periphery  was  a  place  of  vice  and 
uncleanliness.  Merely  by  traveling  on  the  road  a  man  could  expose 
himself  to  the  great   peril  of  "damage." 

In  Christian  moral  lore,  a  sin  might  cause  a  person  to  become 
physically  afflicted,  but  such  an  effect  was  considered  secondary. 
The  more  serious  primary  effect  of  sinning  for  the  faithful  Christian 
was  the  eternal  peril  to  which  he  subjected  his  soul.  Burkhart  also 
demonstrates  that  some  sixteenth-century  theologians,  deliberating 
on  whether  the  physical  ailments  endured  by  some  Biblical  sinners 
were  allegorical  or  real,  pronounced  that  they  were  the  former.  In 
Christian  moral  thought,  then,  there  was  a  symbolic  or  metaphori- 
cal relation  between  the  physical  and  moral  peril  caused  by  sin;  for 
the  Nahuas  the  relation  was  metonymic,  to  sin  was  to  damage  the 
body  directly. 

From  this  kind  of  cross-cultural  comparison  Burkhart  concludes 
that,  despite  the  innovative  linguistic  and  ethnographic  labor  of 
the  very  capable  mendicant  friars,  the  enterprise  of  accurately  and 
adequately  translating  moral  concepts  across  the  Nahua-Spanish 
dialogical  (as  from  or  characterized  by  dialogue)  frontier  was  pre- 
carious at  best:  "The  friars  were  not  modern  linguists,  they  lacked 
sensitivity  to  the  relationship  between  language  and  thought,  be- 
tween words  and  mental  categories.  They  looked  for  synonyms  and 
used  whatever  they  could  find"  (11). 

Implicit  in  this  position  is  Burkhart's  assumption  that  she  is 
privileged  by  hindsight,  by  her  access  to  the  theoretical  apparati 
of  modern  linguistics:  "...approaching  the  friar's  records  with  atten- 
tion fixed  on  both  sides  of  the  dialogue,  one  can  come  to  understand 
native  culture—and  the  friar's  impact  on  it— better  than  they  did 
themselves"  (10). 

With  these  claims  Burkhart  is  clearly  placing  herself  in  a  revi- 
sionist position  against  what  might  be  termed  the  "Spiritual 
Conquest  School"  originated  by  Ricard.  The  antagonistic  tone  that 
sometimes  invades  her  otherwise  sober  treatise  when  she  discusses 
previous  studies  of  the  evangelization  of  Mexico  is  forgivable. 
Indeed,  I  think  that  Burkhart  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  synthe- 
sizing the  classic  treatments  of  this  subject  with  newer,  more  specu- 
lative models  of  interpretation. 

John  A.  Crider 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans 
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Robert  S.  VVeddle.  LaSalle,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Gulf;  Three 
Primary  Documents.  College  Station:  Texas  A  &M  Press,  1987. 

News  of  the  French  explorer  LaSalle's  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  to  its  source,  and  his  subsequent  establishment  of  a  fort 
on  the  Gulf  Coast  in  the  1680's,  prompted  Spanish  officials  to  look 
hard  at  their  colonial  policy  in  Northern  New  Spain,  especially 
Texas.  The  "French  Menace,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  an  important 
theme  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  borderlands  in  the  late-  seven- 
teenth and  early-eighteenth  centuries.  Robert  S.  Weddle's  recent 
publication  of  three  primary  documents  dealing  with  the  LaSalle 
ventures  and  the  subsequent  Spanish  response  offers  readers  an  in- 
sightful glimpse  into  how  the  territorial  struggle  between  these 
two  European  powers  was  intrinsically  related  to  geographic  ex- 
ploration. The  three  documents  include:  1)  a  two-part  journal  by 
Minet  which  details  LaSalle's  preliminary  explorations  in 
Canada  prior  to  1682  and  the  journey  down  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
1684-85  voyage  from  France  which  had  as  its  objective  the  founding 
of  a  colony  on  the  Mississippi;  2)  the  log  of  Enriquez  Barroto,  pilot 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Martin  de  Rivas,  who  was  sent  by 
Spanish  authorities  to  locate  the  LaSalle  fort;  and  3)  the  record  of 
the  interrogations  of  the  Talon  brothers,  who  as  children  had 
lived  in  the  LaSalle  fort  on  Matagorda  Bay  in  1685. 

Minet's  navigational  log  is  an  especially  pertinent  historical  doc- 
ument since  LaSalle's  failure  to  relocate  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  when  he  sailed  from  France  with  four  vessels  and  280 
colonists  in  1684,  probably  expedited  the  demise  of  his  colonial  ven- 
ture. The  exact  reasons  for  founding  the  colony  on  the  Texas  coast 
are  historically  debatable.  Based  on  their  reading  of  Minot's 
document  alongside  another  navigational  journal  from  one  of 
LaSalle's  ships,  the  editors  have  added  their  own  interpretation  of 
this  lost-at-sea  episode.  They  note  that  during  the  period  when 
the  "fleet"  traveled  from  Haiti  to  the  U.S.  Gulf  Coast,  no  two 
latitude  readings  are  precisely  the  same  in  these  two  logs, 
suggesting  that  the  mislanding  was  a  navigational  error.  This 
interpretation  has  been  suggested  before,  along  with  the  idea  that 
LaSalle  intentionally  landed  in  Texas  because  he  harbored  secret 
military  designs  on  northern  New  Spain.  Still  another  possibility, 
according  to  the  editors,  takes  into  account  the  quality  of  the  maps 
LaSalle  had  at  his  disposal.  On  page  nine,  Weddle  has  reproduced 
"Rouillard's  map  of  America,  1692,"     based  on  current  French 
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knowledge  of  the  Gulf  Coast  seven  years  after  LaSalle's  venture.  It 
clearly  depicts  the  Mississippi  as  swinging  west  an  entire  longitudi- 
nal degree,  emptying  forth  from  the  Texas  coast.  The  same  map 
shows  a  bay  fed  by  minor  tributaries  precisely  where  the 
Mississippi  should  have  been.    Thus  LaSalle's  mistake. 

News  of  LaSalle's  penetration  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  alarmed 
Spanish  officials,  and  spurred  several  overland  and  seaborne  expe- 
ditions intended  to  locate  the  French  colony.  The  diary  of  Enriquez 
Barroto  chronicles  the  most  serious  of  these  retaliatory  searches  for 
LaSalle.  Under  the  viceregal  orders  of  the  Conde  de  Monclova,  two 
shallow-keeled,  highly  mobile  vessels  called  piraguas  were 
outfitted  with  supplies  and  crew  to  reconnoiter  as  far  north  as  the 
30th  parallel,  the  supposed  latitude  of  the  Bahia  Espiritu  Santo. 
Barroto's  log  is  a  highly  detailed  compilation  of  meteorological 
data,  descriptions  and  charts  of  the  coast  from  Tuxpan  to  Mobile 
Bay.  The  high  points  of  the  voyage  were  the  discovery  of  the 
abandoned  LaSalle  colony  on  Matagorda  Bay—demobilized  by  a 
Karankara  raid--and  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  delta. 
While  the  Spanish  had  previously  invested  resources  towards 
Pacific  Exploration,  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  promoted  an 
increase  of  scientific  exploration  of  the  northern  Gulf  Coast. 

The  final  document,  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  is  the  so-called 
"Talon  Interrogations"  of  1697.  The  Talon  brothers  were  children 
when  LaSalle  and  company  landed  on  the  Texas  coast.  When  the 
colony  was  destroyed  in  an  Indian  raid  only  the  children  were 
spared;  and  thus  Jean-Baptiste  and  Pierre  Talon  were  raised  among 
Indians.  Ethnographically,  the  "Talon  Interrogations"  are  a  gold 
mine.  As  Weddle  states  in  his  introduction,  "whereas  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  lived  among  the  Indians,  the  Talon  brothers  were  Indians." 
The  questions  which  the  French  authorities  asked  the  brothers  are 
also  revealing  in  that  they  succinctly  summarize  France's 
territorial  interests  in  the  region.  The  Talons  are  not  only  asked 
about  the  fate  of  LaSalle's  colony  and  the  reasons  why,  but  their 
enlightened  opinion  is  also  solicited  about  the  possibility  of 
mineral  wealth  and  mines,  their  geographic  knowledge  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  their  understanding  of  Spanish  geo-political 
designs  in  the  borderlands. 

Weddle's  purpose  as  general  editor  has  been  to  commemorate  the 
300th  anniversary  of  LaSalle's  death  with  the  publication  of  new 
material  relevant  to  the  life  and  times  of  the  famous  French  ex- 
plorer. LaSalle,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Gulf  is  an  extremely 
handsome  book  which  utilizes  a  sophisticated  format.    Each  docu- 
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ment  has  been  prefaced  by  a  scholarly  introduction,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  "Talon  Interrogations"  three  commentaries—one  by  Rudolph 
Troike  on  Karankara  linguistic  data,  one  by  Mardith  Schuetz  on 
ethnological  data,  and  one  by  Del  Weniger  on  the  natural  historical 
information  embeddc?d  in  the  Talon  text-are  appended  to  the  docu- 
ment. On  the  whole,  the  quality  of  the  writing  is  first  rate.  Robert 
Weddle,  especially,  wields  the  language  in  the  tradition  of  the 
great  American  naturalist-authors  of  the  nineteenth  century— 
Thoreau,  Aggasiz— with  economy,  precision,  and  lucidity.  Speaking 
of  the  scientific  voyage  of  Barrato  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi,  for  example,  he  writes:  "the  mariners  limned  the  bird- 
foot  subdelta  and  registered  the  various  capes  and  river  mouths." 

The  book  is  above  all  the  product  of  team  effort,  and  as  such  it 
distinguishes  itself  in  terms  of  density  of  fact  and  expertise  from 
most  other  historical  books  on  exploration.  A  brief  comparison  with 
what  is  considered  to  be  another  classic  book  on  exploration— Carl 
Sauer's  Road  to  Cibola  (1932)— is  warranted  here.  First,  both  works 
deal  with  overlapping  expeditions:  Sauer  looks  at  a  half  dozen 
overland  entradas  from  the  Mexican  Pacific  coast  into  modern  day 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  Weddle's  book  looks  at  two  navigational 
logs  of  the  1680's,  one  Spanish  and  one  French,  which  record  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Louisiana  and  Texas  coasts.  (The  student  of  the 
iconography  of  science  is  invited  to  study  these  two  documents  com- 
paratively, as  records  of  the  contrasting  styles,  approaches,  and 
state  of  scientific  knowledge  brought  to  maritime  exploration  by 
different  European  nations  in  the  late  seventeenth  century.) 

However,  this  is  where  the  similarity  ends.  In  the  1930's  Sauer 
was  locked  into  a  less  than  gentlemanly  debate  with  some  of  his 
contemporaries  over  the  specific  routes  of  early  Spanish  explorers. 
Sauer's  very  tone  frequently  betrays  that  he  was  not  immune  to  a 
level  of  competitiveness  more  appropriate  to  the  gridiron.  In  his 
endeavor  to  make  his  arguments  airtight,  Sauer  leaves  very  few 
tracks  for  his  readers— there  are  almost  no  footnotes,  and  all 
archival  evidence  is  summarized  rather  than  quoted.  In  the  end,  he 
asks  us  to  accept  his  authority  based  on  his  years  spent  in  the  field, 
but  the  ultimate  effect  is  to  invoke  a  healthy  skepticism  in  the 
reader.  In  contrast,  the  main  purpose  of  Weddle's  book  is  to  trans- 
late and  publish  primary  documents,  not  summaries.  Add  the  au- 
thoritative commentaries  and  the  result  is  a  testament  to  scholastic 
cooperation.  More  than  a  mere  collection  of  conference  papers, 
Weddle  has  collected  the  energy  and  expertise  of  five  workers  and 
woven  their  contributions  into  an  astonishingly  adept  design  that 
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should  be  equally  useful  to  historians,  ethnohistorians,  anthropolo- 
gists, linguists,  and  even  naturalists  and  ecologists. 

As  for  drawbacks  I  have  only  one  minor  quibble.  Though  the  book 
is  illustrated  with  sketches  and  drawings  from  the  original  docu- 
ments, along  with  a  reproduction  of  the  Rouillard  map  (which  also 
adorns  the  cover),  1  often  found  myself  wondering  where  I  had  mis- 
placed my  road  atlas  of  the  Gulf  Coast  area.  A  good  map  included 
in  the  text  and  marked  with  the  probable  routes  of  expeditions 
would  be  a  welcome  addendum  for  future  editions. 

John  A.  Crider 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans 


Norman  B.    Schwartz.    Forest  Society:  A  Social  History  of  Peten, 
Guatemala.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1990. 

For  many  years  cultural  anthropologists  interested  in 
Mesoamerican  Indians  during  the  colonial  period  shunned  the  use  of 
documentary  sources  preferring  instead  to  rely  on  material  evidence 
to  construct  their  histories.  The  work  of  such  giants  in  the  field  as 
Eric  Thompson  demonstrated  to  anthropologists  the  many  benefits 
that  derive  from  working  with  colonial  manuscripts.  Norman 
Schwartz,  himself  an  anthropologist,  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  predecessors  in  his  use  of  sources.  Schwartz  attempts  to  study 
the  Maya  of  the  Peten  region  from  the  colonial  era  to  the  contempo- 
rary period.  Woefully  Schwartz  demonstrates  a  poor  understand- 
ing of  colonial  documents.  While  the  book  does  make  some  interest- 
ing points  it  falls  short  of  fulfilling  what  the  title  promises,  a  so- 
cial history  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

Taking  a  cue  from  the  pioneering  work  of  Robert  Carmack  for 
the  highland  region  of  Guatemala,  Schwartz  worked  heavily  in 
both  local,  national,  and  foreign  archives.  The  archival  work  un- 
fortunately yielded  little  for  the  colonial  period  since  the  Peten 
region  was  the  epitome  of  a  fringe  area.  Peten  was  such  a  marginal 
area  that  it  depended  on  the  Yucatan,  itself  an  area  of  little  eco- 
nomic activity  until  the  advent  of  the  henequen  boom.  Thus 
Schwartz,  much  like  Linda  A.  Newson  in  her  book  Indian  Survival 
in  Colonial  Nicaragua,  suffers  from  a  severe  lack  of  documentation. 
When  he  does  come  upon  numerous  documentary  sources,  mainly  for 
the  1890s  on,  he  fails  to  exploit  them  fully.   By  concentrating  on  in- 
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stitutions  Schwartz  fails  to  use  documents  from  the  Ramo  Criminal 
of  the  Archivo  General  de  Centro  America  to  full  effect.  Only 
rarely  does  he  demonstrate  a  sophisticated  use  of  documentation  as 
on  page  125  where  he  discusses  the  reasons  why  Indians  were  often 
given  lighter  sentences  than  their  Spanish  counterparts.  Yet  such 
insights  are  few  and  far  between. 

Schwartz  divides  his  work  into  six  chapters  which  are  sepa- 
rated along  both  temporal  and  economic  themes.  His  first  three 
chapters  are  based  mostly  on  the  works  of  Nancy  Farriss  and  Murdo 
MacLeod.  Schwartz  provides  an  excellent  synthesis  of  current 
scholarship  on  colonial  lowland  Guatemala.  Lamentably  these 
chapters  provide  little  in  the  matter  of  original  contributions. 

The  remaining  three  chapters,  in  particular  chapter  five,  are 
the  core  of  the  book.  Schwartz  provides  a  good  deal  of  information 
useful  towards  the  understanding  how  Indian  groups  react  to  pres- 
sures exerted  on  them  to  both  acculturate  and  assimilate  into  the 
national  economy.  The  popularity  of  chewing  gum  made  chicle 
(the  natural  resin  from  which  gum  is  made)  a  coveted  product. 
Similar  to  the  rubber  boom  in  the  Amazon,  Peten  was  quickly 
flooded  with  individuals  seeking  to  make  a  quick  fortune.  In  chap- 
ter five  Schwartz  investigates  the  impact  that  chicle,  known  as 
"oro  bianco"  (white  gold)  to  the  Peteneros,  had  on  local  society. 

Schwartz  stands  on  firm  ground  for  most  of  his  hypothesis  in 
regards  to  the  post  World  War  II  period.  In  fact  most  of  his  re- 
search concentrated  on  this  period,  the  ready  availability  of  in- 
formants probably  accounts  for  this.  One  of  the  most  glaring  con- 
tradictions in  his  work  has  to  do  with  his  appraisal  that 
Peteneros,  unlike  the  majority  of  Guatemalans,  have  little  toler- 
ance for  ethnic  discrimination.  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
"descendants  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  eighteenth-century  Peten 
have  retained  their  structural  positions  relative  to  each  other  up 
to  today  despite  all  sorts  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
changes  over  the  years."  (p  32).  The  "structural  positions"  which 
he  refers  to  are  ones  which  place  Indians  in  subordinate,  sub- 
servient standing  in  comparison  to  the  Spanish  descended  elements 
in  society.  Schwartz's  claim  to  the  uniqueness  of  Peteneros  in  re- 
gard to  their  inter-ethnic  relationships  seems  to  be  a  chimera. 

Though  the  term  social  history  has  as  many  definitions  as  in- 
dividuals who  profess  to  write  works  of  this  genre,  certain  elements 
must  be  present  before  a  history  can  justifiably  be  termed  social  in 
substance.  Schwartz  does  not  attempt  to  construct  career  patterns  of 
persons,  or  trace  families  through  time  in  any  significant  manner,  or 
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concentrate  more  on  individuals  than  on  institutions,  or  even  give 
more  than  a  hasty  glance  at  the  roles  of  women  in  Petenero  society. 
One  comes  away  from  reading  Schwartz  with  the  disturbing  notion 
that  women  were  nearly  wholly  absent  from  Petenero  society. 

Schwartz  would  have  done  greater  justice  to  his  work  by  drop- 
ping the  "social  history"  from  the  title,  for  his  work  scarcely  fits 
the  social  history  mold.  His  work  provides  an  excellent  interpre- 
tation of  contemporary  Petenero  society,  the  adaptation  of  Indian 
culture  to  high  "foreign"  internal  migration,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  frontier  consciousness  among  individuals  living  in  what 
amounts  to  a  pioneer  society.  Forest  Society,  despite  its  faults, 
makes  for  informative  reading  for  those  interested  in  investigating 
the  impact  of  agricultural  booms  on  Indian  societies. 

Robinson  Herrera 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Ron  Chernow.  The  House  of  Morgan:  An  American  Banking 
Dynasty  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Finance.  (New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1990)  812  pp.  paperback. 

The  House  of  Morgan  has  been  a  fascinating  topic  for  histori- 
ans, journalists,  political  pundits,  and  social  commentators. 
Chernow  presents  an  excellent  outline  of  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  this  pinnacle  of  American  finance.  He  falls  into  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  apologists  of  the  Morgans  who  identify  the  House  with 
the  positive  development  of  the  American  economy.  Chernow 
treats  the  two  most  recent  periods  of  the  House  of  Morgan  more  in 
depth  compared  to  the  sophisticated  and  critical  work  of  Vincent 
Carosso's  The  Morgan's:  Private  International  Bankers,  1854-1913 
U987)  which  treats  the  formative  period.  The  quick  pace  and 
broad  audience  approach  of  the  text  pales  in  comparison  with  the 
erudite  and  analytically  powerful  work  of  Carosso. 

Chernow's  primary  focus  is  on  developments  within  the 
bank(s)  and  its  reflection  in  a  changing  economic  and  state  climate. 
However,  he  includes  extensive  descriptions  of  the  personal  and  so- 
cial milieu  of  the  Morgans  including  Junius,  J.  Pierpont,  Jack  and 
Harry  Sturgis  as  well  as  important  partners.  The  social  and  per- 
sonal in  Chernow's  mind  take  on  an  important  function  in  banking 
activitcs— especially   in    the   formative   years   of   the   House   of 
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Morgan  and  less  so  in  the  more  "egalitarian"  1970s  and  1980s. 
Three  phases,  1838-1913,  1913-1948,  1948-1989  encompass  both  the 
spirit  of  banking  and  the  strong  guidance  of  Morgan  partners.  The 
first  period  is  dominated  by  Junius  Morgan  and  then  more  imperi- 
ously by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  This  period,  entitled  "Baronial  Age" 
after  Matthew  Josephson's  The  Robber  Barons  (who  would  be  a  bit 
appalled  at  the  slightly  hagiographic  presentation  of  financial 
potentates),  deals  primarily  with  the  establishment  of  the 
American  branch  of  the  House  of  Morgan.  According  to  Chernow, 
the  age  is  typified  by  lordly  grandees,  namely  J.  Pierpont,  ruling 
over  the  fledgling  development  of  American  industry,  trade  and 
transportation. 

In  the  second  period,  "The  Diplomatic  Age,"  Henry  Davidson, 
Jack  Morgan  and  Thomas  Lamont  first  cooperated  with,  and  after 
1929,  fought  with  an  augmented  and  intrusive  state  and  the  in- 
creasing development  of  an  international  market.  During  the  sec- 
ond period,  the  House  of  Morgan  was  divided  by  Glass-Steagall. 
By  the  third  period,  "The  Casino  Age,"  House  of  Morgan  had 
fallen  into  three  competing  concerns  with  new  ties.  The  post-World 
War  11  period  was  marked  by  increasing  competition  of  banks  in  the 
form  of  investment  banks,  commercial  banks,  and  state  central 
banks,  as  well  as  mature  industries  and  insurance  companies.  These 
new  holders  and  investors  of  capital  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
traditional  banking,  the  destruction  of  "The  Gentleman  Banker's 
Code,"  and  the  consequent  increase  of  more  speculative  activities 
by  banks  culminating  in  the  frenzied  and  destructive  Eighties. 

Chernow  writes  for  an  audience  that  would  be  put  off  by  eco- 
nomic theory  and  sophisticated  business  analysis.  These  facts  in- 
hibit Chernow's  study  as  he  reduces  decisions  more  to  temperament, 
tradition,  and  whim  and  the  ever  present  "Gentleman  Banker's 
Code."  While  these  are  important  factors,  the  disregard  for  any 
examination  of  the  political  economy  of  Morgan  partners  leaves 
the  reader  critically  uninformed.  Thomas  Lamont  was  a 
Republican  who  rejected  party  foreign  policy  but  also  rejected 
Democratic  domestic  policy.  Is  it  possible  that  Lamont  is  a  corpo- 
rate liberal?  There  is  much  discussion  of  anti-semitism  (at  points 
confusing,  sec  pp.  74-75  where  it  is  anti-semitic  to  refuse  a  deal 
with  Spcyer  but  not  with  Rothschild)  but  only  fleeting  of  refer- 
ences to  labor,  inter-capitalist  competition  and  cooperation,  or  the 
marketing  of  stocks  and  bonds  prior  to  the  Casino  Age.  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  the  Baronial  Age  "was  one  of  unbridled  laissez-faire 
marked  by  often  unqualified  hostility  on  the  part  of  bankers  to- 
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ward  government."  (p.  131)  Where  comes  the  hostility  if  the  state 
is  not  involved?  Tariffs,  currency  and  banking  policy,  treasury 
payments,  labor  policies  et  cetera  are  extra -business  affairs? 

Chernow's  fast  paced  presentation  may  have  contributed  to 
numerous  factual  errors  and /or  misrepresentations  and  occasional 
redundancies.  For  example,  George  Perkins  was  actually  offered  a 
Morgan  partnership  twice  not  once  before  accepting;  Willard  and 
Dorothy  Straight's  support  of  Roosevelt  in  1912  could  not  have  been 
"subversive"  to  Morgan  partners  as  Perkins  was  Roosevelt's  pri- 
mary fundraiser;  and  Pierpont  Morgan  had  little  to  do  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Comer  as  he  was  in  Europe,  and 
Hill,  Bacon  and  Perkins  developed  and  executed  the  plans  that  led 
to  the  establishment  of  Northern  [Securities,  see  original] 
Company.  Likewise,  Chernow  argues  that  "The  Yankee-Jewish 
banking  split  was  the  most  important  line  in  American  finance."  (p. 
90)— where  was  National  City  Bank  and  Rockefellers  in  this  so- 
called  split?  Was  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  devout  Baptist,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jewish  financial  camp? 

These  criticisms  should  not  detract  from  the  wealth  of  re- 
search and  helpful  information  that  is  presented  in  a  well-written 
and  engaging  fashion.  It  is  an  important  addition  to  Morganalia 
and  an  informative  overview  of  banking  history  for  the  past  cen- 
tury-and-a-half. 

Tom  Mertes 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Paul  Sullivan.  Unfinished  Conversations:  Mayas  and  Foreigners 
Between  Two  Wars.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1989.  294  pp. 

Grant  D.  Jones.  Maya  Resistance  to  Spanish  Rule:  Time  and  History 
on  a  Colonial  Frontier.  Albuquerque:  University  of  New  Mexico 
Press,  1989.  382  pp. 

"So  you're  going.  Well,  take  me  to  your  village,  too,"  said  a 
thin  voice  emanating  from  a  stone  figure  in  the  forests  of  Quintana 
Roo.  This  talking  effigy  was  found  by  Maya  boys  not  centuries  ago 
in  the  prechristian  past,  but  in  1985-according  to  a  report  used  by 
Paul  Sullivan  to  give  a  final  twist  to  his  tale  of  Unfinished 
Conversations.    The  story,  though  not  authenticated  by  Sullivan, 
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symbolizes  the  apparent  persistence  of  Maya  culture  through  five 
centuries  of  colonization,  an  image  that  has  tantalized  scholars  of 
various  disciplines  and  inspired  a  recent  burst  of  investigative  en- 
ergy among  Mayanists.  Not  only  are  rapid  advances  being  made  in 
the  study  of  the  precolumbian  Maya— particularly  through  hiero- 
glyphic decipherment—but  so  too  are  the  postconquest  Maya  being 
rescued  from  the  historical  oblivion  to  which  previous  scholars 
had  assigned  them.  Both  Sullivan  and  Grant  Jones  are  a  part  of 
this  latter  movement. 

The  stone  effigy's  request  for  adoption-"take  me  to  your  vil- 
lage"—also  acts  as  a  reversed  analogy  for  the  intrusions  into  Maya 
communities  depicted  by  the  two  books  under  review.  The  effigy's 
unspoken  promise  is  spiritual  and  material  protection  of  the  Maya 
by  forces  that  are  perceived  as  culturally  native.  The  intruders 
promise  a  similar  protection  but  their  cultural  context  is  alien  to 
the  Maya,  prompting  a  suspicion  that  proves  to  be  well  grounded. 

Sullivan  details  how  ethnographer  Sylvanus  Morley  insinu- 
ated and  bribed  his  way  into  Maya  confidences;  Morley  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  native  leaders  saw  in  him  an  ally  who 
could  bring  US  military  assistance,  even  benevolent  annexation, 
into  a  rebellion  against  Mexican  rule,  all  the  while  knowing  this 
was  impossible.  He  was  capable  of  even  greater  duplicity:  In  1919 
he  used  his  archaeological  work  at  Chichen  Itza  and  Tulum  as  a 
cover  for  an  espionage  mission  for  US  Naval  Intelligence. 

Initial  Maya  contact  with  the  Spanish  was  similarly  decep- 
tive. The  "friendly"  overtures  of  the  Franciscans,  for  example,  in- 
variably preceded  the  violence  and  economic  exploitation  of 
Spanish  settlers  and  colonial  authorities.  Jones  does  an  excellent 
job  of  portraying  the  endless  cycles  of  conquest/appeasement-mis- 
treatment-flight/rebellion that  characterised  the  difficult  rela- 
tionship between  Maya  and  Spaniard  on  the  southern  frontier;  as 
much  as  the  Spanish  tried  to  convince  the  Maya  that  conformity  to 
Spanish  cultural  and  political  dictates  was  for  their  own  good,  the 
actions  of  the  colonists  consistently  betrayed  their  self-interest. 

Both  Sullivan  and  Jones,  then,  reveal  how  the  Maya  have 
been  subject  to  the  invitations  of  an  intruding  culture  that  has 
proven  to  be  hostile,  that  hostility  in  turn  inspiring  a  multiplicity 
of  resistance  and  reciprocal  attempts  at  aggressive  acculturation. 
From  the  baubles  offered  to  the  Maya  by  the  first  Spanish  expedi- 
tions to  the  peninsula,  to  the  cigarettes  and  medicines  brought  by 
early  twentieth-century  anthropologists,  the  friendly  patronizing 
of  the  foreigner  has  masked  ulterior  motives.   Sullivan  shows  the 
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Maya  officers  displaying  a  public  obsequiousness  towards  Morley 
and  his  colleagues,  while  privately  they  were  contemptuous  of  in- 
truders' gifts  and  planned  to  exploit  such  relationships  to  their 
own  advantage.  Likewise  Jones  devotes  most  of  Maya  Resistance  to 
Spanish  Rule  to  the  native  struggle  against  Spanish  incursion  in 
the  southern-most  region  of  the  Yucatan  peninsula,  a  struggle 
whose  strategies  included  accommodation  as  well  as  deception, 
flight,  fortification,  and  armed  resistance  and  rebellion. 

These  two  works  ostensibly  tackle  different  subjects—Jones  the 
conquest  of  the  southern  Yucatec  Maya  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
Sullivan  the  interaction  between  anthropologists  and  the  Maya  of 
Quintana  Roo  in  the  1920s  and  '30s~but  they  are  thematically 
linked  in  a  way  that  serves  to  illuminate  the  contribution  (and 
weaknesses)  of  both.  That  link  is  more  than  just  a  parallel  of  intru- 
sion and  deception  by  foreigners  into  the  Maya  world;  it  is  a  debate 
on  the  nature  of  "frontier"  in  postconquest  Yucatan,  an  idea  that 
Jones  deliberately  places  at  the  core  of  Maya  Resistance,  while  it 
is  the  implied  substance  of  Unfinished  Conversations. 

Jones'  achievement  is  to  challenge  old  perspectives,  while, 
ironically,  the  book's  greatest  weakness  is  its  failure  to  pursue  that 
goal  to  a  completely  satisfactory  conclusion.  This  may  not 
necessarily  be  Jones'  fault;  unable  to  uncover  Maya-language  sources 
for  this  region  and  time-period  (they  probably  do  not  exist),  he 
was  forced  to  make  the  most  of  Spanish  sources,  and  thus  Spanish 
perspectives,  on  native  action  and  response  (an  excuse  not 
applicable  to  the  two  most  lauded  histories  of  northern  colonial 
Yucatan— those  by  Nancy  Farriss  (1984)  and  Inga  Clendinnen 
(1987)— where  Maya  documentation  is  abundant).  Inevitably, 
then,  the  bulk  of  Jones'  book  is  hispanocentric  and  at  odds  with  the 
title.  Furthermore,  he  often  accepts  Spanish  readings  of  events 
without  the  skepticism  necessary  to  approaching  such  sources— a 
failure  that  anthropologists  (as  Jones  is)  are  frequently  accused  of 
by  historians. 

Having  said  this,  Jones  has  produced  an  engagingly-written 
work  of  solid  scholarship,  dense  with  translations  of  his  Spanish 
sources  that  are  invaluable  in  allowing  the  reader  to  insert  his/her 
own  skepticism.  Jones'  penetration  of  the  forest  and  rediscovery  of 
the  fugitive  must  be  deemed  a  success;  the  colonial  Spanish  per- 
spective of  a  "civilized"  northern  Yucatan  and  a  south  that  was 
paradoxically  both  despoblado  and  the  dark  refuge  of  intractable 
pagans  is  finally  shattered  by  this  work.  That  perspective,  per- 
haps a  collective  denial  and  simplification  to  blur  the  memory  of 
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failure  on  the  part  of  the  colony,  had  certainly  been  used  as  a  pre- 
Jones  justification  for  a  scholarly  lacuna. 

If  Jones  has  revised  "our  historical  consciousness  of  southern 
Maya  history  by  demonstrating  the  vibrancy  of  Maya  life  on  the 
remotest  of  the  frontiers  of  southern  Yucatan,"  one  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  this  respect  is  to  offer  a  more  sophisticated  interpretation 
of  the  state  of  colonization  and  the  nature  of  a  frontier  between  two 
opposed  ethnic  groups.  The  Maya  nurtured  a  "culture  of  resistance" 
within  (or  behind)  which  could  be  hid  "both  people  and  ideas." 
Not  only  was  the  physical  or  geographical  frontier  line  continu- 
ally shifting  with  the  pendulum  swing  of  political  control,  but  the 
Spaniards  could  not  (and  often  did  not)  know  whether  they  had  re- 
ally "reduced"  a  given  Maya  community.  The  link  of  relationships 
and  ideas  between  the  northern  and  southern  Maya,  convincingly 
described  by  Jones,  not  only  explodes  the  notion  of  an  isolated  south 
but  also  undermines  the  traditional  view  of  a  pacified  north  in 
which  the  subdued  natives  submit  to  the  process  of  cultural  syn- 
cretism, if  not  acculturation.  Intrinsic  to  Jones'  concept  of  frontier  is 
the  idea  that  there  was  always  more  going  on  in  the  Maya  world 
than  the  Spaniards  could  possibly  know;  by  extension,  there  was 
always  more  going  on  that  we  know.  Ironically  it  is  the  incision  of 
Jones'  theory  that  exposes  what  he  himself  cannot  (yet)  tell  us 
about  the  colonial-era  Maya. 

One  further  aspect  of  Jones'  interpretation  of  Maya  resistance- 
-its  link  to  native  prophecy— is  likewise  well  conceived  but  not 
fully  realized.  Jones  argues  that  resistance  was  dominated  by 
Maya  priests  who  used  the  cycle  of  the  "katun  prophesies",  native 
texts  grounded  in  the  Maya  calendar,  to  dictate  when  to  fight  or 
surrender.  This  allegedly  explains  Maya  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
invaders  between  the  154()s  and  the  1690s  and  their  subsequent 
peaceful  capitulation.  The  problem  here  is  twofold:  First,  while 
Jones  is  strong  on  what  the  Maya  actually  did,  and  even  on  their 
immediate  motivations,  he  is  weak  on  analysis  of  the  prophesies 
themselves— largely  because  they  are  available  to  us  only  in  the 
books  of  Chilam  Balam,  colonial-era  texts  written  in  Maya  in  a 
frequently  opaque  and  obfuscating  style.  The  prophecy-rebellion 
idea  is  tempting,  but  it  must  be  placed  in  perspective  and  weighed 
against  other  more  tangible  factors.  To  be  fair,  Jones  does  not  ignore 
this  need,  admitting  that  the  evidence  is  "limited  but  suggestive." 

Second,  the  notion  that  the  Pcten  Itza  chose  to  surrender  be- 
cause the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  prophesied  smacks  sus- 
piciously   of    the    Cortes-Quetzalcoatl    myth    used    to    explain 
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Motecuzoma's  failure  to  resist.  That  myth  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated among  the  colonists  at  least  a  generation  after  the  Conquest, 
and  indeed  the  Spanish  clergy  repeatedly  used  the  prophecy  argu- 
ment to  persuade  the  southern  Maya  to  peacefully  submit. 
Furthermore,  as  Jones  himself  relates,  the  so-called  surrender  of 
the  Itza  in  1696  was  marred  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  community 
fled  into  the  forest.  As  with  the  connection  between  political 
office  and  the  katun  round  suggested  by  Philip  Thompson  for  the 
northern  Maya  town  of  Tekanto,  the  influence  of  the  Maya 
calendar  on  native  political  action  seems  to  be  inconsistent  and  less 
powerful  than  were  more  practical  considerations. 

Jones'  view  of  frontier  parallels  that  of  the  "new  historians" 
of  North  America.  Richard  White's  statement  in  the  most  recent 
Turner-debunking  publication  that  "the  West  was  a  wilderness  to 
Anglo  Americans  only  because  they  defined  it  as  such"  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  Spanish  characterization  of  the  Maya  frontiers, 
as  is  White's  portrayal  of  the  frontier  as  the  setting  for  exploita- 
tion and  an  ongoing  competition  for  resources.  In  other  words,  the 
more  deeply  the  frontier  is  investigated,  the  more  it  seems  to  dis- 
appear. This  is  true  of  Jones'  work  and  it  also  applies  to  Sullivan's. 

Unfinished  Conversations  is  on  one  level  an  update  on  Jones' 
Maya  "culture  of  resistance"  as  well  as  a  book-length  examination 
of  that  culture  in  the  twentieth  century  as  suggested  on  the  final 
pages  of  Nelson  Reed's  Caste  War  of  Yucatan  (1964).  In  an  oft- 
cited  and  poignant  scene  Reed  met  in  1959  with  an  elderly  native 
leader  who  asked  Reed  if  he  could  supply  the  Maya  with  rifles 
from  Belize,  the  origin  of  most  of  the  weapons  that  had  sustained 
the  rebellion  of  the  late-nineteenth  century.  Sullivan  thus  fills  in 
some  of  the  missing  link,  showing  Quintana  Roo  leaders  nurturing 
hopes  of  armed  resistance  two  and  three  decades  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Caste  War  and  the  supposed  territorial 
absorption  of  Quintana  Roo  into  the  Mexican  Republic. 

In  other  words,  the  frontier— as  Jones  sees  it-persists.  As  in 
the  south  several  centuries  earlier  the  frontier  exists  in  that  cul- 
tural zone  where  Maya  and  non-Maya  have  divergent  visions  of 
reality.  Sullivan  is  able  to  get  a  more  concrete  grasp  on  the  role  of 
prophecy  than  Jones'  sources  allow  him  to;  for  the  natives  of 
Sullivan's  study  prophesies  of  future  conflict  do  not  so  much  dictate 
how  the  Maya  must  respond  to  outsiders,  but  they  are  taken  as  a 
true  glimpse  of  what  is  to  come  and  thus  influence  how  the  Maya 
approach  conversation  with  foreigners.  The  conclusion  that  in  re- 
cent decades  the  pursuit  of  money  has  become  the  bridge  chosen  by 
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the  Maya  to  cross  the  cultural  frontier  may  not  represent  as  much  of 
a  change  as  Sullivan  implies.  Perhaps,  in  fact,  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  has  always  been  the  building  material  of  the  frontier.  Just 
as  the  first  Spanish  settlers  sought  gold  above  all,  so  did  indige- 
nous leaders  of  the  time  respond  to  the  Spaniards  with  a  view  to 
using  them  for  political— and  thus  material—gain.  Likewise  Jones 
is  able  to  construct  a  picture  of  Maya  motives  in  seeking  accord 
with  the  Spaniards  that  prominently  features  material 
considerations.  And  in  leaving  their  communities  to  seek 
employment  in  Cancun  today's  Maya  are  simply  taking  that 
frontier  to  today's  dominant  culture,  in  the  arena  of  the  Mexican 
tourist  industry. 

One  aspect  of  frontier  that  is  central  to  Sullivan's  book— but 
not  Jones'— is  that  between  fieldworker  and  native  subject. 
Sullivan's  portrait  of  mutual  connivance  prompts  certain  conclu- 
sions that  he  never  openly  discusses.  First,  there  is  the  implica- 
tion, and  it  is  a  highly  offensive  one,  that  the  Maya  possess  a 
scheming  nature  that  necessitates  duplicity  on  the  part  of  the 
scholar  among  them.  The  danger  of  this  argument,  its  inherent 
racism  aside,  is  that  it  might  be  used  to  justify  the  behaviour  de- 
scribed by  the  second  conclusion:  that  fieldworkers  of  high 
standing  in  the  academic  community— in  this  case  Morley,  Alfonso 
Villa  Rojas,  and  Robert  Redfield— can  lie  shamelessly  and  out  of 
pure  self-interest  to  the  people  of  a  target  culture,  manipulating  it 
to  suit  preconceived  assumptions,  leaving  behind  a  trail  of  mistrust 
and  misunderstanding.  Such  conversations  may  have  been  better 
left  unfinished. 

Although  Sullivan  fails  to  tackle  this  subject  head  on,  his 
book  is  sufficiently  well  constructed  and  composed  as  to  make  a 
worthy  text  upon  which  to  base  such  a  debate— as  part  of  a  teach- 
ing course,  for  example,  on  anthropological  method,  or  even  on  neo- 
colonialism. Likewise  Jones'  book  not  only  bears  close  reading,  but 
also  makes  a  much-needed  contribution  to  the  field  as  both  a  work 
of  scholarship  and  a  potential  seminar  tool. 

Matthew  B.  Restall 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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